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Art.  I .  Introductory  Essay. 

THE  abundance  of  existing  works  on  popular 
medicine  proves  that  the  world  sanctions  such 
publications.  Indeed,,  it  is  rare  to  find  a  person 
who  does  not  possess  some  treatise  on  do¬ 
mestic  medicine,,  or  does  not  eagerly  read,  when 
he  meets  with  them,  even  the  regular  medical 
journals  of  the  day. 

Medical  men,  however,  have  always  objected 
to  the  publication  of  books  on  domestic  medicine; 
and  in  some  degree  their  objections  are  valid. 
Rut,  as  it  is  easy  to  show,  that  much  medical 
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knowledge  is  possessed  by  unprofessional  persons, 
and  that  much  must  be  possessed  by  them  neces¬ 
sarily,  it  is  clear,  that  by  objecting-  to  the  promul¬ 
gation  of  such  knowledge,  we  only  attempt  to 
oppose  the  inevitable  march  of  necessity ;  and 
therefore  that  whilst  books  on  popular  medicine 
are  condemned,  it  is  not,  nor  can  it  be,  because 
they  are  improper,  as  books  written  on  such  a 
subject,  but  because  they  are  written  on  an  im¬ 
proper  plan. 

In  fact,  genuine  medical  information  is  spread¬ 
ing  very  fast  amongst  the  public  at  large.  A 
death-blow  has  been  given  to  (lie  mystery  of 
physic;  and  whilst  every  one  now  knows,  that 
medicine  is,  like  all  other  things,  resolvable  into  a 
plain  matter  of  common  sense,  it  is  beginning 
to  be  seen,  that  its  general  principles  are  to  be 
comprehended  by  any  one  whose  mind  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  moderate  share  of  cultivation. 

As  an  illustration  of  these  facts,  it  is  onlv  ne¬ 
cessary  to  advert  to  the  rational  improvements 
which  are  now  so  generally  adopted  in  the  do¬ 
mestic  management  of  children.  Even  the  almost 

O  i 

inveterate  system  of  cramming  children  is  falling 
before  the  increasing  knowledge  of  the  world  on 
medical  subjects. 

Though  this  is  the  case,  an  attempt  to  teach 
the  world  how  to  distinguish  and  cure  diseases 
would  not  only  be  futile  but  highly  dangerous; 
and  therefore,  we,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  our  pro- 
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fessional  brethren,  think,  that  many  of  the  books 
on  popular  medicine  have  done  much  harm.  For 
what  can  he  more  absurd  than  to  suppose,  that 
an  indifferent  person  can  be  taught,  by  vain 
descriptions  in  a  book,  what  the  best  talents  in¬ 
cessantly  exerted  during  a  long  life,  aye,  and 
after  being  matured  by  the  most  liberal  educa¬ 
tion,  have  failed  to  perform.  The  best  physician 
is  indeed  but  an  ignorant  man,  if  compared  with 
one,  if  there  could  be  such  a  one,  to  whom  the 
multifarious  forms  of  disease  are  really  familiar : 
and  therefore  whilst  no  such  man  as  the  latter 
does,  or  can  exist,  and  whilst  we  deplore  that  the 
labours  and  experience  of  ages  have  left  us  only 
as  insufficiently  informed  on  medical  subjects,  as 
we  are,  we  can  at  once  perceive,  that  it  is  in 
vain  for  the  public  to  expect  that  they  will  ever 
dive  deep  enough  into  the  mysteries  of  practice, 
to  distinguish  the  numberless  varieties  of  disease 
from  one  another  and  treat  them  successfully. 

But  though  this  is  impossible,  and  therefore 
though  the  plan  on  which  popular  books  on 
medicine  have  been  generally  written  is  an  im¬ 
proper  one,  yet  there  is  much  respecting  me¬ 
dicine,  which  unprofessional  persons  do  know, 
and  much  more  that  they  ought  to  know.  For, 
though  they  cannot  know  and  cure  diseases  as 
well  educated  medical  men  can  do,  they  can 
easily  l»e  taught  how  to  ward  them  off,  and  pre¬ 
vent  their  formation.  The  forms  of  disease  arc 
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complicated,  and  very  various;  the  springs  of 
disorder  are  few,  and  very  easy  to  be  recognized; 
and  we  feel  pride  in  saying,  that  in  our  own  im¬ 
mediate  connexion,  the  health  of  our  friends,  and 
especially  of  their  children,  has  been  better  pre¬ 
served  by  our  anxious  endeavours  to  point  out 
the  paths  which  lead  to  health,  as  also  the  de¬ 
vious  bye-ways,  which,  with  equal  certainty,  lead 
to  disease,  Ilian  by  exerting  ourselves,  however 
successfully,  to  cure  diseases  when  present.  It 
is  needless  to  add,  that  our  satisfaction,  in  seeing 
disorders  thus  avoided,  has  much  more  than 
counter-balanced  any  profit  that  might  have  ac¬ 
crued,  from  witnessing  (lie  distressful  and  often 
fatal  scenes,  which  too  frequently  result,  only 
from  the  want  of  such  elementary  knowledge  as 
we  have  alluded  to. 

Nor  has  the  promulgation  of  such  knowledge 
been  less  gratifying  in  another  point  of  view. 
When  disease  lias  arrived,  and  come  it  must,  the 
power  of  curing.it  has  been  materially  increased, 
by  the  efficient  manner  in  which  it  has  enabled 
the  patient  or  his  friends  to  co-operate  with  the 
medical  attendant  in  his  endeavours.  For  when 
the  notions  of  the  latter  respecting  the  disease 
have  been  explained  as  intelligibly  as  the  case 
admits  of,  the  mode  of  treatment  has  appeared  to 
arise  so  rationally  out  of  the  explanation,  that  the 
necessary  directions  have  been  certainb  and 
promptly  acted  on.  Confidence  also  has  been 
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kept  up;  and  thus,,  whilst  the  needless  alarms, 
which,  so  generally  accompany  a  profound  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  patient's  real  state,  are  prevented, 
the  case  goes  on  satisfactorily  to  alt  parties:  or  at 
least,  a  much  better  chance  of  recovery  is  given 
to  the  patient,  than  where,  as  in  other  instances, 
his  friends  give  food  where  the  practitioner  has 
requested  that  none  may  be  given,  and  otherwise 
neglect  or  oppose  his  suggestions,  on  the  false 
and  often  destructive  idea,  that  weakness  in  a 
patient  is  always  indicative  of  that  species  of 
debility,  which  is  to  be  cured  by  the  exhibition  of 
tonic  medicines  and  a  nourishing  diet. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  these  points,  let  us 
look  at  the  matter  thus  : 

The  friends  of  a  patient  say,  “This  is  all  very 
well, — the  doctor  said,  that  low  diet  was  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  his  recovery ;  but  I  knew  he 
was  wrong,  and  I  gave  him  some  meat  and  wine, 
and  you  see  he  has  got  well." — The  error  lies 
here;  the  disease  was  one  which  was  conquered 
by  the  powers  of  the  constitution,  or  by  the 
treatment,  in  spite  of  these  improprieties  of 
management. 

Every  patient  thinks  that  his  disease  is  an  im¬ 
portant  one;  but,  if  a  medical  man's  practice 
consisted  entirely  of  cases  of  life  and  death,  as 
they  are  called,  the  profession  would  be  but 
scantily  supplied  with  professors;  and  it  may  he 
added,  that  the  success  of  the  best  of  us  would 
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not  wear  a  very  promising  aspect,  if  the  re¬ 
covery  of  our  patients  depended  in  every  case, 
on  the  clearness  of  our  conceptions  respecting 
the  disease,  and  the  critical  propriety  of  our 
treatment:  not  to  mention,  that  the  kind  of  igno¬ 
rance,  the  existence  of  which  we  have  deplored 
in  attendants,  would  probably  in  most  cases,  so 
effectually  assist  the  practitioner's  inevitable  hesi¬ 
tation  respecting  the  true  nature  of  the  disease, 
that  very  few  patients  would  be  saved. 

But,  not  to  carry  this  discussion  further  at 
present,  enough  has  surely  been  said  to  show, 
that  unprofessional  persons  should  possess  some 
knowledge  of  medicine;  and,  therefore,  that  if 
the  common  books  on  popular  medicine  be  in¬ 
jurious,  it  is  not  because  the  object  of  their  publi¬ 
cation  is  a  bad  one,  but  because  the  plan  adopted 
is  improper,  and  the  kind  of  information  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  taught  is  such,  as  never  can  be 
learned  unless  by  a  course  of  regular  medical 
study.  Indeed,  the  attempt  to  teach  it  has  only 
led  to  more  error  and  confusion  than  existed 
before. 

It  may  now  be  said,  for  it  is  true,  that  the  con¬ 
viction  which  has  arisen  out  of  these  considera¬ 
tions,  has  suggested  the  present  publication.  It 
is  by  no  means  intended  to  teach  indifferent 
persons  howr  to  distinguish,  and  to  cure  diseases, 
(and  that  however  not  from  any  disinclination,  or 
feeling,  that  it  were  wrong  so  to  do,  if  it  were 
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possible)  but  to  lay  before  the  public,  in  familiar 
language,  as  much  of  the  principles  of  medical 
science  as  may  enable  them 

1st.  To  understand  and  recognize  the  state  of 
health  when  present ; 

2nd.  To  know  the  mode  in  which  disorder  of 
the  healthy  functions  is  produced,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  the  principles  which  lead  to  a  rational 
system  of  diet,  exercise,  and  clothing*; 

3d.  To  distinguish  between  the  state  of  health 
and  that  of  disease,  and  therefore  to  mark  the 
approach  of  coming  diseases; 

4th.  To  become  alive  to  the  important  truth, 
of  how  simple  the  remedial  means  are,  which  will 
remove  a  commencing  disease,  and  lead  a  com¬ 
plaining  patient  back  again  to  health  ;  and  lastly, 
when  disease  is  actually  present,  to  learn  how 
they  may  understand  the  explanations  given  by 
their  medical  friend;  and  thus  co-operate*  with 
him  for  the  good  of  his  patient,  instead  of  coun¬ 
teracting  his  endeavours,  by  either  not  under¬ 
standing  his  directions,  or  doubting  their  pro¬ 
priety. 

There  are  many  other  collateral  subjects,  which 
will  form  an  interesting  part  of  such  a  publication. 
Amongst  these  we  may  enumerate,  the  general 
directions  to  he  followed,  before  a  practitioner 
arrives  in  cases  of  accidents  of  every  kind,  such  as 
drowning,  poisoning,  broken  hones,  burns,  &c. ; 
discussions  on  diet,  exercise,  clothing,  and 
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the  genera!  doctrines  of  the  mode  of  preserving 
health  ;  the  physical  treatment  of  children  in  par¬ 
ticular  ;  and;  as  the  health  of  children  is  so  mate¬ 
rially  dependent  on  their  moral  education  being 
properly  conducted;  an  occasional  glance  at  that 
branch  of  the  subject;  the  wandering  occasionally 
amongst  the  beauties  of  the  creation,  in  discussing 
some  parts  of  the  collateral  branches  of  medicine, 
such  as  botany,  natural  history,  chemistry,  and 
mineralogy ;  and,  above  all,  the  advantage  as 
well  as  pleasure,  which  must  arise  to  all,  from 
having  their  legitimate  objects  of  study  increased, 
by  a  knowledge,  however  small,  of  the  boundless 
wonders  of  the  human  body  in  its  construction 
and  actions. 

Surely  these  are  proper  subjects  for  discussion 
with  the  public;  surely  the  teaching  of  any,  the 
smallest  part  of  the  knowledge  here  hinted  at, 
must  be  praiseworthy ;  for  surely  the  possession 
of  it  to  any  great  degree,  would  not  only  lead  to 
an  extension  of  the  ordinary  lives  of  men,  but  make 
their  existence  here  more  agreeable  both  to  them¬ 
selves  and  to  their  friends.  For  these  reasons 
therefore,  we  have  attempted  the  present  work  : 
and  though  it  may  fail  in  the  execution,  yet  the 
intention  will  be  duly  estimated,  and  the  desire  to 
be  useful  will  be  allowed  to  the  writer;  even, 
although  it  rnay  be  felt,  that  his  endeavours  have 
not  been  crowned  with  all  the  success  which  he 
hoped  would  result  from  them. 
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Art.  2.  Observations  on  Colds. 

How  common  it  is  to  hear  a  person  say  he  has 
<rot  a  cold!  No  doubt  he  thinks  he  knows  what 

o 

he  means  when  he  uses  these  words ;  and  yet, 
on  examination,  it  will  be  found,  that  they  con¬ 
vey  no  further  meaning-  to  his  mind,  than  that 
he  is  affected  by  that  kind  of  fever  which  is  called 
a  cold.  Certainly  he  will  tell  you  it  is  a  cold  in 
his  head,  or  on  his  lungs,  or  in  his  throat;  and 
he  will  be  probably  right :  but  he  cannot  tell  you 
in  what  the  disorder  consists,  nor  why  it  is  in  the 
head,  lungs,  or  throat. 

All  this,  however,  may  be  learned  and  very 
usefully  too ;  for  as  neglected  colds  frequently 
lead  to  destructive  complaints,  or  rather,  are  mis¬ 
understood,  they  being  in  reality  not  colds,  but 
the  dangerous  complaints  in  question,  it  must  be 
very  useful  for  every  one  to  know,  with  something- 
like  certainty,  when  his  cold  is  a  dangerous  one, 
and  when  it  is  one  of  that  common  kind  which 
occurs  every  day,  and  is  cured  by  a  day  or  two’s 
abstinence,  a  dose  of  medicine,  and  staying  within 
doors. 

A  cold  then  is  a  fever — a  regular  fever — as 
much  a  fever  as  typhus  is,  though  not  so  danger¬ 
ous.  It  is  caught  usually  by  an  improper  expo¬ 
sure  of  the  body  to  the  common  causes  of  level'. 
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at  a  time  when  the  actions  of  the  constitution  are 
from  accident,  or  from  disorder,  in  a  susceptible 
or  weakened  state.  A  cold  fit  is  produced  as  in 
other  fevers ;  a  hot  fit  follows,  and  the  complaint 
runs  through  its  stages  like  any  other  fever.  But 
it  will  be  said,  whence  Arises  the  stuffing*  of  the 
head,  the  sneezing*,  the  watering  eyes,  the  sore 
throat,  the  loss  of  voice,  the  rattling*  breathing, 
the  collection  of  phlegm,  the  cough,  or  the  pain 
in  the  chest?  Why,  it  is  thus — the  nose,  the 
back  of  the  throat,  the  windpipe,  and  the  air 
tubes  of  the  lungs,  are  all  lined  by  one  continuous 
membrane;  which,  because  it  is  covered  by  mu¬ 
cus,  to  defend  its  delicate  surface  from  injury  by 
extraneous  substances,  is  called  a  mucous  mem¬ 
brane.  Now,  there  is  an  extraordinary  sympa¬ 
thetic  connexion,  as  it  is  called,  between  the 
actions  of  the  skin  and  the  actions  of  this  mem¬ 
brane ;  and  it  is  found  by  experience,  that  when 
a  cold  is  taken,  the  actions*  of  the  skin  are  first 
interfered  with ;  (lien  a  sympathetic  affection  of 
some  portion  of  this  mucous  membrane  takes 
place;  inflammation  follows,  and  thus  the  whole 
is  accounted  for. 

If  the  portion  of  membrane  which  lines  the 
nose  be  affected,  the  complaint  is  a  sneezing*  cold  ; 
and  as  there  are  certain  cavities  connected  with 
the  nose,  and  lined  by  the  same  mucous  mem¬ 
brane,  called  sinusses,  pain  is  felt  also  in  the 
region  of  these  sinusses;  hence  the  heaviness 
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over  the  eyes,  the  frontal  sinus  being  situated 
over  the  eye-brow,  &c.  Or,  if  the  throat  be 
affected,  then  the  complaint  is  called  a  sore  throat. 
Or,  if  the  membrane  which  lines  the  larynx,  or 
organ  of  voice,  which  is  situated  at  the  entrance 
from  the  throat  into  the  windpipe,  and  forms  the 
projection  in  the  middle  of  the  neck,  then  the 
voice  is  lost.  Or,  if  the  inflammation  attack  the 
membrane  which  lines  the  windpipe,  or  the  air 
tubes  (bronchial  tubes  as  they  are  called)  which 
lead  from  it,  then  cough  takes  place,  and  the 
rattling  of  phlegm  is  heard  when  the  person 
breathes. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  all  this :  and  it  will 
now  be  equally  easy  to  see,  that  the  danger  of 
the  complaint  varies  much,  according  as  it  is 
situated  in  one  part  of  this  mucous  membrane,  or 
in  another.  So,  a  sneezing  cold  is  not  dangerous ; 
a  sore  throat  is  not  dangerous ;  hoarseness  and 
loss  of  voice,  however  show  more  danger;  as 
do  also  the  signs  that  the  bronchial  membrane  is 
inflamed.  This  arises  from  the  two  latter  parts 
being  much  more  essential  to  life  than  the  two 
former. 

J>ut,  it  will  be  said,  that  colds  with  cough  and 
loss  of  voice,  are  not  always  dangerous.  Cer¬ 
tainly  not;  but  this  depends  solely  on  the  violence 
of  the  inflammation.  Let  such  complaints  be 
neglected,  or  let  the  inflammation  be  once  firmly 
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established^  and  they  become  very  dangerous 
disorders. 

Moreover;  even  in  catarrh  and  sore  throat; 
the  irritation  which  produces  the  symptoms,  ma\ 
very  easily  slip  along  tire  mucous  membrane  into 
the  larynx,  and  down  the  windpipe  into  the  lungs; 
and  thus  give  rise  to  danger.  In  fact,  this  gene¬ 
rally  takes  place  in  some  degree;  for  cough  and 
spitting;  if  not  hoarseness;  commonly  occur  in  the 
progress  of  such  complaints;  but  here;  as  in  the 
other  case,  if  the  inflammation  be  not  violent,  no 
harm  arises.  However,  sometimes  the  reverse 
takes  place.  A  gentleman  had  a  sore  throat, 
attended  by  a  little  tickling  cough,  with  some 
disposition  to  hoarseness.  His  fever  ran  high ; 
and  therefore  he  was  directed  to  inform  his  medi¬ 
cal  attendant,  if  the  cough  increased.  It  did 
increase,  and  became  incessant.  In  fact,  the  in¬ 
flammation  had  spread  to  the  larynx ;  and  thus,  a 
very  unimportant  fever  was  changed,  at  once, 
into  one  of  imminent  hazard.  But,  as  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  this  had  been  foreseen,  immediate 
relief  was  given,  and  the  danger  was  speedily 
averted.  Had  this  gentleman  gone  on  for  some 
hours  longer,  which  he  would  have  probably  done, 
if  not  apprised  of  the  circumstance,  lie  would 
almost  certainly  have  died;  and  indeed  many  per¬ 
sons  are  thus  suddenly  cut  off  by  what  are  called 
colds,  to  the  great  surprise  of  their  friends,  and 
often  even  of  their  medical  attendants. 
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It  is  always  right  therefore,  to  take  care  of  a 
cold.  But  so  long  as  the  symptoms  are  moderate, 
tlie  fever  not  high,  the  cough  not  troublesome, 
and  the  whole  constitution  free  from  any  great 
oppression,  no  danger  is  to  be  apprehended.  In 
such  cases,  attention  to  the  bowels,  taking  great 
care  to  keep  the  skin  warm  by  staying  in  the 
house,  warm  clothing,  &c. ;  the  warm  bath,  if 
possible,  or  putting  the  feet  into  warm  water,  and 
abstinence,  will  be  all  the  treatment  that  is  re¬ 
quired.  But  if  the  reverse  of  these  symptoms 
should  occur ;  if  the  cough  be  very  troublesome, 
if  the  breathing  be  difficult,  the  fever  high,  and 
the  powers  of  the  constitution  be  much  op¬ 
pressed,  then  the  case  puts  on  a  serious  aspect, 
and  requires  immediate  attention. 

Pain  in  the  side  and  chest  often  occurs  in  colds; 
and  especially  in  those  which  take  place  during 
the  dry  winds  of  spring;  and  it  is  for  this  reason, 
that  the  present  article  is  written  at  this  time.  It 
arises  thus.  As  we  have  said  above,  the  inside  of 
the  lungs  is  lined  by  a  mucous  membrane;  now 
the  outside  of  the  lungs  is  covered  by  another 
membrane,  called  the  pleura,  which,  by  prevent¬ 
ing  the  lungs  from  adhering  to  the  inside  of  the 
ribs,  allows  them  to  have  the  necessary  play 
during  respiration.  This  membrane  from  being 
smooth,  and  covered  merely  by  a  slippery  limpid 
fluid,  is  called  a  serous  membrane. 

Jn  cold  and  damp  weather,  it  would  seem,  that 
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affected,  when  the  patient  takes  coid;  in  cold  and 
dry  weather,  on  the  contrary,  the  serous  mem¬ 
branes  are  affected  the  ofienest.  It  will  now  be 
understood,  that  whenever  a  pain  or  stitch  in  the 
side  or  chest  takes  place  in  a  cold,  and  this  at  any 
season  of  the  year,  especially  if  there  is  also  much 
difficulty  of  breathing-,  it  may  be  apprehended, 
that  inflammation  of  the  pleura  or  of  the  substance 
of  the  lungs  has  taken  place,  and  this  complaint 
is  a  very  dangerous  one. 

With  such  directions  as  these,  it  is  hoped,  that 
an  indifferent  person  may  know  what  colds  he 
may  safely  treat  himself,  and  what  he  ought  to 
lose  no  time  in  submitting  to  more  experienced 
care. 

In  the  next  number  a  few  remarks  will  be 
made  on  other  consequences  of  neglecting  colds, 

besides  those  above-mentioned. 

» 


Art.  3  Observations  on  the  Health  of  Children  ; 
principally  intended  to  point  out  how  Disorder 
first ,  and  then  Disease  steals  on  their  Constitu¬ 
tions ,  and  therefore  how  the  Causes  of  111  Health 
may  be  averted 

The  following  observations  on  the  signs  of 
health  and  disease  in  children,  form  the  first 
portion  of  a  connected  series  of  remarks  on  (he 
health  of  children,  and  on  their  diseases. 
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The  proper  management  of  children  is  con¬ 
fessedly  of  the  first  importance.  “  Train  op 
a  child  in  the  way  it  is  to  go,  and  it  will  not  de¬ 
part  therefrom/’  is  as  true  in  the  physical  history 
of  the  human  species  as  it  is  in  a  moral  point  of 
view.  The  health  of  the  child,  as  a  general 
principle,  may  be  said  to  form  the  health  of  the 
man;  for  the  exceptions  to  this  observation  arc 
so  few,  and  so  many  even  of  those  are  only  appa¬ 
rent  exceptions,  that  the  observation  is  unques¬ 
tionably  true  in  the  great  majority  of  instances. 

On  this  account,  the  care  of  the  health  of  chil¬ 
dren  has  ever  been  an  object  of  the  author’s  most 
anxious  but  agreeable  solicitude;  and  therefore, 
whilst  he  thinks  he  has  verified  the  following  ob¬ 
servations,  by  reiterated  and  unvarying  experi¬ 
ence,  he  hopes  that  there  may  be  found  in  them 
something  that  is  useful;  although  probably  he 
only  flatters  himself,  when  he  believes  that  they 
contain  any  new  views  of  the  subject. 

The  general  plan  which  has  been  followed  in 
these  observations  is  as  follows. 

The  signs  of  health  and  disease  in  children  are 
first  pointed  out;  the  subject  of  early  moral 
management  is  then  discussed,  from  a  conviction 
that  the  good  or  bad  health  of  children  is  much 
influenced  by  the  early  moral  habits  which  thev 
have  learned;  then  follows  a  general  account  of 
how  disorder  arises  in  a  child’s  constitution,  thus 
leading  to  a  discussion  on  the  causes  of  diseases 
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being  more  prevalent  amongst  the  children  of  the 
poor  than  amongst  those  of  the  rich ;  and  to  a 
statement  of  the  difference  which  exists  between 
the  diseases  of  children  as  they  belong  to  one  or 
other  of  these  classes :  the  whole  suggesting, 
it  is  hoped,  the  best  plan  for  avoiding  the  causes 
of  disorder  in  all  classes  of  children  when  prac¬ 
ticable,  and  for  observing  and  remedying  diseases 
in  their  incipient  state;  which,  as  they  may  be 
easily  recognized  are  generally  capable  of  being 
removed  by  very  simple  means. 


ESSAY  THE  FIRST. 

On  the  Signs  of  Health  and  Disease  in  Children. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose,  that  a  great  mystery 
banes  over  the  diseases  of  children.  We  are 

O 

tauffht.  that  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  disease  in 

O  J  O 

children,  because  they  cannot  point  out,  in  words, 
the  seat  of  their  complaints ;  but  the  observation 
is  not  a  sound  one.  Children  speak  a  much  more 
plain  language  by  their  actions  than  adults  do 
by  their  words.  But  this  is  not  all ;  there  are 
other  circumstances,  peculiar  to  children,  which 
greatly  facilitate  the  investigation  of  their  dis¬ 
eases.  An  infant  instantly  and  decidedly  gives 
expression  to  the  pain  which  he  feels;  an  adult 
is  so  accustomed  to  bear  pain,  that  unless  the 
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irritation,  which  is  present  in  his  constitution, 
produces  well  marked  symptoms,  lie  disregards 
his  feelings;  and  thus  diseases  run  on,  until 
complicated,  or  even  irreparable  mischief  is  often 
the  result. 

An  infant's  diseases  too,  are  simple ;  for  his 
constitution  is  sound ;  whilst  the  complaints  of 
adults  are  generally  more  or  less  complex,  on 
account  of  the  weak  parts,  which  Celsus  says, 
with  the  best  observers,  are  to  be  found  in  every 
person’s  constitution.  Moreover,  an  infant  has 
no  guile;  its  actions  tell  right  on  what  it  feels; 
for  it  is  regardless  of  consequences ;  whilst  an 
adult  is  often  led  to  conceal  a  part  of  his  com¬ 
plaint  and  be  deceitful. 

Many  more  circumstances  might  be  adduced 
to  show,  that  it  is  at  least  as  practicable  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  complaints  of  children  as  those  of 
adults ;  but  as  these  facts  will  naturally  olfer 
themselves  for  consideration  in  many  other  parts 
of  these  pages,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  enlarge 
further  upon  them  here. 

Ask  an  attentive  mother  whether  she  finds  any 
difficulty  in  deciding  when  her  child  is  ill :  “  Oh 
no,”  she  will  say,  his  temper,  his  complexion, 
his  every  look  shows  it,  even  when  the  cause  of 
illness  is  slight:” — and  it  is  very  true.  The  con¬ 
stitutions  of  children  are  highly  susceptible  of 
impressions,  and  the  younger  a  child  is,  the 
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more  readily  will  his  system  be  affected  by  the 
irritations  which  produce  disease. 

Let  a  child’s  bowels  be  disordered  for  the  first 
time,  and  he  will  become  paler  than  usual ;  heat 
perhaps  will  follow ;  his  tongue  will  be  white  ; 
he  will  be  heavy,  and  his  temper  will  be  changed 
for  the  worse.  These  are  circumstances  not  to 
be  overlooked,  if  even  common  attention  be  paid 
to  a  child’s  actions. 

Let  his  bowels  be  habitually  deranged,  and 
the  increase  of  symptoms  will  keep  pace  with 
the  increase  of  irritation  :  the  skin  will  be  con¬ 
stantly  paler  and  of  a  dirty  hue  ;  the  eye  will  be 
sunken,  and  surrounded  by  a  dark  line ;  the 
breath  will  have  an  unpleasant  smell;  the  tongue 
will  be  white  and  dry;  fever  will  occur  at  in¬ 
tervals  ;  the  child  will  become  emaciated,  and  his 
nights  will  be  restless  and  his  days  fretful. 

[fa  child  be  affected  by  symptoms  like  these, 
it  will  be  apparent  that  some  irritating  cause  is 
acting  on  his  system ;  and  by  a  little  closer 
attention,  the  part  on  which  that  cause  is  pro¬ 
ducing  its  effect,  may  in  general,  be  decided  on 
with  sufficient  accuracy. 

Ilis  stomach  will  be  found  to  be  more  pro¬ 
jecting  than  it  ought  to  be,  his  evacuations  will 
be  unnatural;  and  further  enquiry  will  generally 
show,  that  an  improper  diet  has  occasioned  the 
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illness  in  the  first  instance,  and  is  still  active  in 
aggravating  the  existing  symptoms. 

The  intensity  of  these  deranged  actions  will 
mark,  to  a  practised  eye,  the  degree  of  the  irri¬ 
tation  ;  and  the  treatment  necessarily  grows  out 
of  a  clear  conception,  first,  of  the  degree  of 
the  illness,  and  secondly,  of  the  part  on  which 
the  irritation  is  acting  with  the  greatest  violence. 

But  it  will  be  necessary  now  to  revert  to  the 
first  periods  of  infancy,  and  it  will  become  appa¬ 
rent,  how  disorders  arise  from  very  slight  and 
simple  causes ;  how  this  disorder  is  aggravated, 
and  leads  slowly  but  certainly  to  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  diseases  of  children ;  how  easily  its  very 
first  and  slightest  symptoms  may  be  detected, 
and  it  is  hoped,  how  readily  it  may,  in  the  majo¬ 
rity  of  cases  be  cured,  and  the  consequent  train 
of  evils  be  averted. 

And  here  too,  the  simplicity  of  character, 
which  marks  the  diseases  of  children  will  appear 
very  plainly. 

Little  indeed  can  be  learned  from  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  child  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  its 
existence.  Its  complexion  is  not  settled;  neither 
is  the  round  form  of  its  limbs  established:  but, 
then  infants  of  that  age  are  so  seldom  ill,  except 
under  very  defective  management,  that  this  be¬ 
comes  of  little  importance. 

After  some  time,  however,  the  child  improves  ; 
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its  limbs  take  on  the  rounded  form,  and  its  whole 
appearance  announces  that  it  is  happy  and  in 
health.  It  sleeps  soundly  and  almost  constantly, 
and  with  its  eyes  lighty  and  accurately  closed ; 
it  seldom  cries;  its  limbs  and  body  are  convex, 
and  become  firm ;  it  is  not  too  fat,  neither  is  it 
lean  ;  its  gestures  are  easy ;  its  hands  are  very 
seldom  raised  above  the  mouth ;  it  does  not  start 
nor  smile  in  its  sleep;  its  eyes  are  moderately 
bright;  its  skin  is  not  wrinkled;  its  respiration 
is  nearly  imperceptible;  its  secretions  are  na¬ 
tural;  its  bowels  are  moved  two  or  three  times 
in  the  day,  the  excretion  having  the  appearance 
of  custard,  and  being  discharged  slowly  as  through 
a  syringe ;  it  has  a  vacant  look  of  content;  and 
lastly,  it  is  easily  pleased  by  the  attentions  which 
are  bestowed  on  it.  Symptoms  like  these  suffi¬ 
ciently  show  that  a  child’s  sensations  are  agree¬ 
able,  and  the  actions  of  its  system  going  on  in 
a  healthy  manner. 

Any  deviation  from  this  state  is  a  prelude  to 
disease.  Moral  treatment,  however,  has  some 
influence  on  the  infant,  even  at  this  early 
period  of  existence.  Infants  under  some  nurses 
will  lie  down  quietly  when  awake,  and  go 
to  sleep  without  further  interference;  whilst 
under  other  nurses  the  same  infants  would  pro¬ 
bably  require  rocking,  or  at  least  would  cry. 
if  it  were  attempted  to  lay  them  down  awake. 
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This  crying  is  not  from  disease,  and  may  be 
easily  distinguished  from  that  which  is.  Infants 
cry  too  on  being  washed,  but,  even  here,  much 
may  be  done  to  prevent  it  by  proper  manage¬ 
ment ;  as  may  be  seen  very  frequently,  where 
children  are  attended  by  mothers  or  by  ob¬ 
serving  nurses.  ♦ 

The  cry  of  disease  is  very  different  from  all 
this;  and  is  moreover  accompanied  by  other 
symptoms  of  illness,  which  are  in  general  suffi¬ 
ciently  unequivocal. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  reverse  of  the 
signs  of  health  alluded  to  above,  and  say,  this  is 
disease ;  but  it  is  of  more  importance  to  press 
on  the  reader,  that  any  deviation  from  these 
signs  should  be  strictly  attended  to,  and  that  the 
welfare  of  children,  both  mental  and  bodily, 
mainly  depends  on  that  anxious  and  constant  at¬ 
tention  to  their  wants  and  feelings,  which  nothing 
but  affection  can  give ;  and  which  therefore  can 
seldom  be  found  except  in  the  breast  of  a 
mother.  When  mothers,  indeed  do  attend  to 
their  children  with  the  same  perseverance  as  the 
parents  of  the  brute  tribes  watch  over  their 
young,  it  will  behove  the  medical  man  to  come 
to  the  charge  of  a  child’s  health  with  a  skilful 
eye,  and  a  well-stored  mind  :  for  the  constant 
concentration  of  a  mother’s  powers  of  observa¬ 
tion  on  her  child’s  actions,  will  often  point  out 
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to  her  that  disorder  is  present,  long-  before  it  is 
perceived  by  him;  or  in  more  severe  cases,  he 
will  probably  lose  her  confidence,  by  over-look¬ 
ing  symptoms  which  are  but  too  apparent  to  her. 
An  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  the  other  day. 
An  only  daughter  was  affected  by  the  hooping- 
cough.  She  went  on  well  for  sometime;  but  at 
last,  the  mother  said  she  was  ill.  The  medical 
attendant,  a  man  of  experience  and  observation, 
could  not  perceive  it ;  but  having  a  high  opinion 
of  the  mother’s  powers  of  observation,  he  saw 
the  child  every  day,  and  sedulously  attended  to 
its  symptoms  ;  but  in  vain — he  could  not  perceive 
that  any  bad  symptoms  were  present.  After  the 
lapse  of  about  a  fortnight,  however,  decided  in¬ 
dications  of  hydrocephalus  occurred,  and  the  child 
died  in  two  days  from  that  time.  This  practi¬ 
tioner  blamed  himself,  and  with  good  reason,  for 
his  want  of  discrimination  in  this  case;  as  the 
slight  symptoms  which  preceded  the  fatal  attack, 
and  which  probably  precede  the  attack  of  almost 
all  diseases,  had  undoubtedly  existed  from  the 
time  of  the  mother’s  fears  being  first  excited; 
and  he  could  not  but  feel,  that  she  had  seen  what 
he  had  omitted  to  observe. 

A  medical  friend  of  the  author’s  relates  that 
he  once  witnessed  a  similar  mistake.  A  lady 
said  that  her  child  was  threatened  with  water 
in  the  head ;  the  medical  man  overlooked  it ;  but. 
as  in  the  former  case,  the  mother  founded  her 
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opinion,  on  an  observance  of  some  small  devia¬ 
tions  from  healthy  action,  which  hourly  attention 
had  enabled  her  to  perceive;  and  she  was  right. 
She  said,  that  the  child  was  fretful  and  yet  so 

From  these  two  symptoms  she  deduced  that 
the  impending  disease  was  hydrocephalus ;  and 
it  was  a  most  acute  observation ;  for,  as  Dr. 
Armstrong  says,  nothing  marks  the  threatening 
of  hydrocephalus  more  than  a  combination  of 
fretfulness  and  heaviness. 

No  deviation  from  the  signs  of  health  in  chil¬ 
dren  should,  as  is  said  above,  be  allowed  to  pass 
unnoticed.  Even  an  infant,  does  nothing  with¬ 
out  a  reason,  or  rather  without  a  cause :  if  he 
cry,  it  is  either  because  he  is  irritated,  or  because 
he  is  ill ;  if  he  move  his  limbs  or  open  his  eyes, 
it  is  to  make  observations,  or  to  obey  some  in¬ 
ternal  impulse,  which  is  supplied  by  the  wants  of 
the  body  ;  and,  therefore,  if  his  actions  express 
pain,  or  such  a  degree  of  increased  irritation  as 
may  be  considered  to  be  leading  on  towards 
disease,  the  warning  should  not  be  unattended 
to;  for  infants,  as  has  been  hinted  above,  inva¬ 
riably  tell  the  truth.* 

*  Infants  may,  as  a  friend  remarks,  but  children  do  not; 
indeed,  as  he  says,  they  often  lie  most  abominably;  con¬ 
cealing  their  pains,  and  saying  they  are  well,  when  they  are 
evidently  ill,  only  because  they  dislike  physic.  But  at  pre¬ 
sent,  infancy,  and  not  childhood,  is  the  subject  for  discussion. 
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It  is  hoped  that  enough  has  been  said  to  shew 
how  interesting  it  is  to  observe  the  actions  of 
children  even  during  the  early  period  of  in¬ 
fancy.  Infants,  however,  are  equally  interesting 
in  a  moral  point  of  view;  and  as  in  the  course 
of  these  essays  an  explanation  will  be  offered  of 
the  great  influence  which  a  proper  moral  treat¬ 
ment  of  children  has  in  preserving  their  health,  a 
few  remarks  on  the  early  education  of  infants 
will  form  the  subject  of  the  next  essay. 


Art.  4.  On  the  Measles. 

The  measles  were  exceedingly  prevalent  du¬ 
ring  the  open  weather  of  last  autumn ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  the  disease  put  on  a  violent  character. 

Every  body  is  acquainted  with  the  appearance 
of  the  measles  ;  therefore,  no  general  description 
of  symptoms  is  required  here ;  but  there  is  still 
much  information  respecting  this  disease,  which 
may  be  very  advantageously  given. 

It  may  perhaps  be  as  well  to  remark,  that  pa¬ 
rents  often  take  alarm  when  their  children  are 
affected  by  slight  eruptions ;  and  especially  when 
those  eruptions  occur  on  the  body,  on  the  sup¬ 
position  that  it  is  measles.  Now,  the  eruption  of 
measles  does  not  usually  show  itself  first  on  the 
body;  it  is  more  commonly  to  be  found  on  the 
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thin  skin  behind  the  ears,  and  just  below  them  on 
the  neck,  and  also  round  the  child's  mouth. 
Whenever,  therefore,  a  speckled  state  of  the  skin 
occurs  in  those  parts,  if  cough,  sneezing,  water¬ 
ing  eyes,  and  a  swollen  appearance  of  the  features, 
and  other  symptoms  of  catarrh  be  also  present, 
the  measles  may  be  anticipated  ;  but  not  if  these 
parts  be  unaffected;  and  especially  not,  if  the 
eruption  have  the  character  of  pimples.  The 
eruption  of  measles  never  shows  a  head;  it  is 
very  slightly  raised  from  the  skin,  and  is  not,  like 
pimples,  &c.  of  a  round  form  ;  but  its  appearance 
is  that  of  irregular  red  spots. 

In  the  generality  of  cases  the  measles  is  not 
attended  by  danger;  at  least  moderate  care  will 
carry  most  children  safely  through  the  disease. 
In  many  cases,  however,  it  is  a  very  dangerous 
disorder.  Healthy  children,  in  the  higher  and 
middle  ranks  of  life,  very  seldom  die  of  the 
measles ;  but,  when  it  attacks  the  miserable  and 
emaciated  infants  of  the  poor,  scarcely  any  dis¬ 
ease  is  more  destructive.  During  the  seventeen 
first  years  of  the  author’s  connection  with  me¬ 
dical  practice,  he  does  not  recollect  that  he  saw 
one  child  die  of  the  measles;  so  that  he  almost 
began  to  think,  that  such  an  event  could  not 
happen,  except  through  negligence.  Since  his 
residence  in  London,  however,  he  witnessed  a 
series  of  sixty  cases,  which  occurred  in  a  paro- 
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chial  infirmary  during’  the  autumnal  months;  and 
he  soon  found  that  he  still  had  much  to  learn 
respecting  the  danger  of  measles. 

The  children  were  chiefly  infants  ;  and  having 
been  badly  nursed,  fed  and  clothed,  for  they 
were  the  children  of  the  poorest  persons,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  were,  as  may  be  expected,  very 
unhealthy.  The  effect  of  this  was  but  too  soon 
apparent;  for  in  almost  all  of  them  the  disease 
was  severe,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole 
died ;  perhaps,  one  in  four  or  five ;  although  they 
were  attended  with  the  most  scrupulous  care, 
and  by  one  whose  knowledge  of  the  eruptive 
fevers  of  children  is  not  exceeded  by  that  of  any 
other  English  practitioner.  It  was  so  invariable 
that  the  most  unhealthy  and  emaciated  children 
had  the  disease  with  the  greatest  severity,  that 
on  going  round  the  nursery,  it  was  easy  to  point 
out  which  children  would  die  if  they  caught 
the  disease;  and  the  result  very  seldom  nega¬ 
tived  the  prognostic. 

The  danger  of  measles  however  does  not  arise 
from  the  disease  itself  abstractedly  considered. 
The  eruption  may  be  very  abundant,  and  yet  the 
child  be  safe;  the  fever  may  be  violent  and  yet 
there  may  be  no  danger;  so  also  may  be  the 
cough,  the  watering  eyes,  the  sneezing  and  the 
state  of  general  oppression.  But,  as  is  attempted 
to  be  explained  in  an  article  given  above,  the 
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sympathy  which  exists  between  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  throat  and  of  the  lungs,  and  the 
skin  is  so  strong1,  that  the  eruption  on  the  latter, 
produces  a  consentaneous  increase  of  action  in 
the  former.  Thus  the  danger  of  measles  de¬ 
pends  on  the  degree  of  a  secondary  inflammation, 
which  is  found  to  occur  in  the  mucous  membrane 
which  lines  either  the  larynx,  the  windpipe,  or 
the  bronchia,  (the  air  tubes)  or  all  of  them. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  why  this  secondary  in¬ 
flammation  should  occur  more  frequently  in  un¬ 
healthy  then  in  healthy  children ;  but  that  the 
fact  is  so  is  certain.  For,  not  to  mention,  that 
the  extensive  experience  of  several  eminent  men 
agree  in  this  point,  it  was  found  to  be  invariably 
true  in  the  numerous  cases  which  are  alluded  to 
above. 

Not  one  child  got  into  danger  except  from  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  larynx,  or  of  the  bronchia  ;  not 
one  died,  in  which  this  inflammation  was  not  the 
cause  of  death.  This  was  abundantly  proved  by 
dissection ;  for  in  all  of  them,  the  larynx  was 
found  to  be  highly  inflamed,  or  was  ulcerated, 
and  the  bronchial  tubes  were  plugged  up  by 
mucus  and  by  pus.  The  lungs  also  were  gene¬ 
rally  inflamed,  and  the  neighbouring  glands  en¬ 
larged. 

It  was  remarkable  too,  that,  in  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  cases,  the  eruption  on  the  skin  was 
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scanty,  or  almost  imperceptible ;  indeed,  in  two 
of  the  fatal  cases  the  eruption  never  appeared  on 
the  skin ;  and  this  will  explain  the  popular  and 
true  opinion,  that  a  full  crop  of  eruption  in 
measles  is  a  favourable  circumstance. 

In  a  great  majority  of  these  bad  cases,  this  inflam¬ 
mation  came  on  with  the  first  fever  at  the  break¬ 
ing'  out  of  the  eruption;  and  it  invariably  lessened 
the  quantity  of  the  eruption.  The  skin  was  pale 
and  cool,  instead  of  being*  hot  and  flushed;  and 
though  the  cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing 
showed  the  mischief  which  was  going  on  within, 
the  external  signs  of  fever  were  only  present  in 
a  very  moderate  degree. 

The  warm  bath,  bleeding,  both  by  the  arm 
and  by  leeches,  confinement  in  bed,  emetics,  and 
ipecacuanha  in  nauseating  doses  formed  the  most 
efficacious  treatment;  and  whilst  none  died  ex¬ 
cept  of  inflammation,  which  from  the  debilitated 
state  of  the  little  patients  was  uncontroulable ; 
all  those  who  recovered  from  the  bad  symptoms, 
were  cured  by  evacuants,  pushed  as  far  as  the 
constitution  could  bear. 

In  the  ordinary  cases,  confinement  to  bed,  an 
emetic,  and  a  purgative;  and  afterwards  ipeca- 
cualina,  and  mild  laxatives  formed  the  only  ne¬ 
cessary  treatment. 

Thus  then,  it  seems,  that  the  measles  are  to 
be  dreaded,  in  weakly  and  unhealthy  children. 
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at  least,  in  London.  In  such  children,  the  dan¬ 
gerous  inflammation  will  generally  come  on  at 
the  commencement  of  the  disease ;  in  many 
however,  and  even  in  healthy  children,  the  de¬ 
cline  of  the  disease  forms  a  period  at  which  the  pa¬ 
tient  requires  to  be  attentively  watched.  At  that 
time  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or 
of  the  lungs  is  very  likely  to  occur,  and  it  always 
requires  very  prompt  measures. 

Whenever  therefore,  at  the  decline  of  the 
eruption  of  measles,  a  child  has  his  cough  much 
increased,  his  breathing  much  quickened,  and 
especially  if  he  complain  of  pain  in  his  chest, 
either  on  breathing  or  on  coughing,  let  it  be 
attended  to,  for  pneumonia  in  some  form  or 
other  is  present. 

Although,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  children  ill 
of  the  measles  should  be  placed  under  the  skilful 
care  of  a  medical  man,  yet  there  are  many  things 
in  the  treatment  of  measles,  which  may  be  ad¬ 
vantageously  attended  to  by  the  friends  of  a 
patient.  The  medical  practitioner  will,  of  course, 
moderate  the  fever  which  precedes  the  eruption 
by  bleeding,  if  the  degree  of  fever,  &c.  make  it 
necessary,  by  an  emetic,  by  purging,  by  absti¬ 
nence,  and  by  the  warm  bath ;  but  the  attendants 
may  at  the  same  time  see,  that,  during  the  period 
of  the  eruption,  the  patient  is  kept  strictly  in  bed, 
so  that  cold  air  is  by  no  means  permitted  to  blow 
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on  his  body ;  for  it  is  found  that  one  most  effica¬ 
cious  way  of  preventing  an  accumulation  of  blood 
in  the  internal  parts,  is  to  keep  up  the  circula¬ 
tion  on  the  skin,  by  external  warmth,  and  by 
favouring  the  continuance  of  perspiration.  In¬ 
fants,  however,  will  not  often  be  prevailed  on  to 
lie  in  bed  :  with  them  therefore  a  blanket  may  be 
doubled  up  like  a  shawl,  and  it  may  be  thus  worn, 
tapes  being  placed  so  as  to  tie  it  on  round  the 
child’s  neck.  In  this  way  the  hands  and  chest 
as  well  as  the  whole  body  may  be  kept  perma¬ 
nently  covered,  even  when  the  child  lies  on  the 
knee ;  and  the  same  thing  may  be  done  when  a 
child  cannot  be  prevented  from  sitting  up  in  bed. 

Of  course  it  is  not  meant  to  recommend  a 
heated  atmosphere  and  too  much  covering  in 
measles.  Moderate  warmth  is  the  thing  re¬ 
quired;  especially  as  this  will  assuredly  prevent 
the  application  of  external  cold  to  the  skin. 

If  this  be  persevered  in  strictly,  during  the 
stage  of  eruption ;  if  also,  warm  diluents  be  given 
liberally,  and  no  other  food  be  allowed  during  the 
same  period,  then  it  is  probable  that  inflammatory 
symptoms  will  not  appear  at  the  decline  of  the 
eruption,  and  that  the  patient  will  then  be  con¬ 
valescent. 

When  the  eruption  has  fairly  declined,  the 
warm  bath  will  be  found  to  be  very  useful  ; 
especially  if  the  skin  be  well  washed  with  soap. 
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so  as  to  clean  off  all  the  perspiration  and  other 
unpleasant  secretions  which  will  have  collected 
there.  The  temperature  of  the  water  should  he 
96°  or  97°  of  Fahrenheit’s  scale,  and  the  only 
necessary  precaution  is,  to  do  it  in  a  warm  room, 
and  with  a  sufficient  screen  to  prevent  a  draught 
of  air  from  blowing  on  the  skin. 

As  a  general  rule  perhaps,  the  warm  bath 
should  be  thus  used  at  the  time  the  patient’s  linen 
is  first  changed ;  and  this  should  be  immediately 
after  the  fever  and  eruption  have  in  any  material 
degree  subsided. 

It  is  usual  to  purge  children  repeatedly  after  the 
measles.  As  a  general  rule,  this  may  be  good  ; 
because  it  will  very  probably  take  away  any  slight 
and  unobserved  increased  action  in  some  part  of 
the  respiratory  organs,  or  the  mucous  membrane, 
which,  it  will  now  be  understood,  may  not  impro¬ 
bably  be  left  after  the  disease  has  subsided  :  and 
also  it  may  tend  to  obviate  the  evil  effects  of  the 
too  great  desire  which  always  exists  to  feed  pa¬ 
tients  after  acute  diseases,  on  the  plea  of  re¬ 
cruiting  their  weakened  powers.  Cut,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  purge  them,  unless  symptoms  of 
deranged  health  be  absolutely  present,  such  as 
cough,  or  sore  eyes,  or  foul  tongue;  and  though 
in  strong  children  an  occasional  dose  of  medicine 
can  do  no  harm,  yet  in  weakly  children  the 
gentlest  laxatives  only  should  be  administered. 
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One  point  more  remains.  It  is  usual  to  feed 
patients  in  convalescence  after  acute  disease. 
Now  this  is  a  bad  practice  ;  doubtless  a  certain 
quantity  of  food  is  required,  and  that  should  be  of 
a  nutritious  quality ;  but  it  should  be  recollected, 
that  the  powers,  in  such  cases,  have  been  weak¬ 
ened  by  the  previous  disease,  and  that  therefore 
only  the  lightest  and  most  digestible  food  is  ap¬ 
plicable.  Even  food  of  this  kind  should  be 
given  in  much  smaller  quantity  then  the  sharpen¬ 
ed  appetite  would  appear  to  demand :  and  with 
regard  to  measles,  after  which,  slight  inflamma¬ 
tions  of  certain  parts  so  often  remain,  it  will  often 
be  necessary  to  deny  any  portion  of  nutritious 
food  as  long  as  cough,  or  inflamed  eyes,  or  a  foul 
tongue  be  present ;  for  all  these  irritations  arc 
produced  either  by  actual  inflammation,  or  verge 
closely  on  it;  and,  they  are  always  to  be  cured 
by  such  means  as  cure  inflammation  generally.* 

•  One  exception  to  this  rule  may  be  mentioned.  It  occa¬ 
sionally  happens,  especially  in  large  towns,  that  a  state  of 
deranged  health  will  follow  the  measles  and  other  eruptive 
diseases,  which  differs  from  inflammation;  although  the  case 
would  be  mistaken  by  an  inexperienced  observer.  On  a 
general  view,  the  child  appears  to  be  inflamed ;  his  eyes  water 
and  are  red,  and  his  skin  is  hot;  but  the  eye-lids  are  swelled 
and  broken  out,  an  eruption  also  commonly  appears  behind 
the  ears,  the  upper  lip  too  is  tumefied,  and  the  skin  surround¬ 
ing  the  mouth  is  chopped  and  covered  by  pimples.  Bark 
and  a  nutritious  diet  cures  this  form  of  disease. 
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This  portion  of  our  Journal  will  consist  of  Critical  Analyses  of 
Nciv  Publications,  and  a  Digest  of  such  parts  of  the  Medical 
and  Scientific  Literature  of  the  Day,  as  may  either  afford  inte¬ 
resting  information  to  our  Headers,  or  alloiv  room  for  useful 
remarks  on  our  own  part. 

Art.  5.  The  Cholera  Morbus  of  India, 

Dr.  Kinnis,  of  the  56th  regiment,  gives  us,  in  the 
Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  No.  66,  an  account  of 
the  late  severe  Indian  epidemic,  as  it  appeared  at  the 
Mauritius. 

We  mention  it  merely  for  the  purpose  of  saying',  that 
this  tremendous  disease,  which  so  lately  ravaged  the  East 
Indies,  spreading  like  a  pestilence,  and  cutting  off  the 
victims  of  its  direful  violence,  frequently  within  a  few 
hours  after  the  first  symptom  of  disorder,  was  a  true 
cholera  morbus.  This  disease  is  nearly  allied  to  the  au¬ 
tumnal  bowel  complaints  of  this  country  ;  the  only  dif¬ 
ference  being,  that  in  India,  the  heat  of  the  climate  and 
other  causes,  gave  it  the  character  of  a  malady  too  often 
of  uncontroulablc  malignity,  and  in  scarcely  any  case,  to 
be  suppressed,  except  by  bleeding  and  other  modes  of 
treatment  proper  in  diseases  of  inflammation.  The 
disease,  in  truth,  was  one  of  inflammation  ;  and  the  ex¬ 
tensive  experience  which  has  resulted  from  its  occurrence, 
has  at  once  verified  the  views  medical  men  have  lately 
Vol.  i.  d 
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taken  of  the  inflammatory  nature  of  these  disorders,  and 
lias  opened  the  eyes  of  English  practitioners  to  the  fact, 
that  our  common  bowel- complaints  are  frequently  in¬ 
flammatory,  and  always  connected  with  an  overloaded 
state  of  the  liver,  or  of  other  parts  of  the  intestinal  appa¬ 
ratus,  which  requires  attention  in  the  treatment. 

In  India,  bleeding,  joined  to  opening  medicine  and 
opium,  cured  the  disease.  In  this  country,  the  bowel- 
complaints  are  cured,  the  most  readily,  by  opening  me¬ 
dicine  and  opium  in  conjunction,  or  by  these  medicines 
in  succession,  and  by  bleeding  when  these  remedies  are 
ineffectual.  This,  at  least,  is  the  case  in  by  far  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases. 

Art.  6.  I)r.  A  bercrombie,  a  rising  practitioner  of 
Edinburgh,  in  addition  to  his  late  researches  into  the 
pathology  of  diseases  of  the  head  and  the  abdomen,  has 
now  written  an  interesting  account  of  Consumption,  and 
of  the  diseases  which  are  confounded  with  it. 

Consumption  was  treated  by  tonic  remedies  from  the 
time  of  Hippocrates  to  the  seventeenth  century:  the 
favourite  remedies  being  nourishing  diet,  friction,  cold 
bath,  exercise,  sea  voyages,  preparations  of  iron,  and 
astringent  or  stimulating  remedies.  Sea  voyages  formed 
perhaps  the  most  approved  prescription. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  a  totally  opposite  plan  of 
cure  was  recommended,  and  antiphlogistics  became  the 
favourite  remedies.  Sea  voyages  were  still  used  indeed, 
but  with  the  new  explanation  of  their  operation,  that  they 
lowered  by  keeping  up  nausea.  A  few  physicians,  how¬ 
ever,  still  recommended  the  tonic  treatment ;  and  thus 
opinions  went  on,  until  the  introduction  of  digitalis  ga\  e 
them  a  new  direction.  It,  also,  has  sunk  into  disrepute. 
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We  agree  with  Dr.  A.  in  believing,  that  whilst  certain 
cases  have  been  occasionally  cured  by  all  these  methods, 
it  is  impossible  that  the  cases  can  have  been  all  of  the 
same  kind,  although  all  ranged  under  the  title  of  con- 
sumption ;  and  therefore,  that  many  diseases  of  different 
characters,  and  of  greater  or  less  capability  of  being 
cured,  have  been  called  consumption.  The  fact  is  cer¬ 
tainly  so;  and  Dr.  A.  goes  on  to  mention  and  describe 
several  forms  of  chest  complaint,  which,  though  com¬ 
monly  called  consumption,  are  very  dissimilar  to  it  in 
their  character  and  dangerous  tendency. 

The  French  also  have  done  much  in  discriminating 
between  these  various  forms  of  pulmonary  diseases  ;  and 
it  is  indeed  often  a  matter  of  anxious  investigation,  to 
determine  between  true  consumption  and  a  curable 
disease.  We  need  not  say,  that  Dr.  A’s  paper  is  very 
valuable.  (Edinb.  Med.  Surg.  Journ.  No.  60.) 


Art.  7.  Rupture  of  the  Ter  do  A  chillis. 

Dr.  Edmondston  recommends  the  application  of 
straps  of  adhesive  plaister,  to  support  the  limb  or  joint 
in  cases  of  sprains,  and  of  injury  of  the  muscles  and  ten¬ 
dons  at  the  back  of  the  leg. 

He  ruptured  a  part  of  the  tendon  belonging  to  the 
calf  of  the  leg  in  dancing  ;  and  found,  that  by  sheathing 
the  whole  limb  in  sticking  plaister,  he  was  enabled  to 
walk  soon  after  the  accident,  and  that  by  thus  taking 
exercise,  he  was  cured  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  when 
the  limb  is  laid  on  a  sofa  and  kept  at  rest. 

W  e  are  sure  that  the  practice  recommended  in  this 
paper  is  proper.  We  have  very  often  witnessed  the 
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great  advantage  which  accrues  from  using  exercise  after 
sprains  and  similar  accidents  ;  and  we  shall  have  much  to 
say  on  it  hereafter.  (Edinb.  Journ.  No.  66.) 

Art.  8.  Erysipelas  of  the  Face ,  is  a  dangerous 
disease,  from  its  being  frequently  followed  by  symptoms 
of  head  affection.  The  proper  treatment  of  erysipelas, 
or  St.  Anthony’s  fire,  as  it  is  called,  is  not  yet  settled. 
Some  bleed  for  it;  others  give  bark;  and  under  certain 
circumstances  both  succeed  Dr.  Dickson  of  Bristol, 
relates,  (in  Edinb.  Journ.  No.  66.)  an  interesting  case, 
in  which  delirium,  screaming  fits,  and  other  signs  of 
inflamed  brain  made  a  part  of  the  disease,  and  where 
bleeding  to  a  large  amount  was  followed  by  conva¬ 
lescence. 

Our  own  experience  agrees  with  this  recommendation 
of  antiphlogistic  remedies;  and  we  see,  that  Mr.  Bice 
relates  two  very  good  cases  of  the  same  kind  in  the  Me¬ 
dical  Repository,  No.  45.  In  both  of  these  cases,  the 
brain  was  much  affected,  and  in  both  the  liberal  use  of 
powdered  colchicum  cured  the  patients  very  rapidly. 
Colchicum  acts,  like  bleeding,  as  an  antiphlogistic. 

Art.  9.  The  Guinea  Worm. 

Mr.  Scott,  of  the  Madras  Artillery,  describes  some 
cases  of  Guinea-worm;  in  one  of  which,  after  immersing 
the  patient’s  leg  in  a  running  stream,  he  extracted  twelve 
inches  of  the  worm.  It  was  round,  of  a  pearly  colour, 
and  as  large  as  a  large  violoncello-string. 

Mr.  S.  believes,  that  the  Gordius  Aquaticus,  or  pa¬ 
rent  worm,  pierces  the  skin  of  persons  who  wade  in  the 
rivers,  and  deposits  its  ova  underneath  ;  that  the  worm 
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increases  in  size  slowly,  hut  without  producing  pain  ;  that 
pain  only  arises  when  the  worm  arrives  at  maturity,  and 
is  therefore  called  on  by  its  natural  habits  to  make  its  way 
out,  externally;  and  that  the  usual  treatment  of  favour¬ 
ing  its  expulsion  by  wrapping  it  round  a  quill,  as  it 
gradually  emerges  from  the  skin,  is  much  improved  by 
frequent  immersion  of  the  limb  in  a  running  stream  of 
water.  (Edinb.  Journ,  No.  66.) 

Art.  10.  Case  of  Caesarian  Operation . 

This  operation  has  only  yet  succeeded  once  out  of 
twenty-four  cases  in  this  country;  although  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  many  women  have  been  saved  from  death,  by 
having  their  child  taken  away  from  them  by  this  incision 
into  the  abdomen. 

In  the  present  case,  the  woman  had  become  deformed 
after  the  measles  ;  and  therefore,  although  she  had  borne 
living  children  before,  it  became  impossible  now  to  finish 
the  delivery,  except  by  performing  the  Caesarian  Opera¬ 
tion. 

Dr.  Henderson,  of  Perth,  performed  it  in  September, 
1820.  The  patient  died  in  twenty  hours  after  the 
operation 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  all  such  patients  die  in  this 
country,  because  the  operation  is  deferred  too  long.  Of 
course  there  must  be  some  such  reason;  for  it  is  impossible 
to  believe,  that  an  English  woman  cannot  bear  what  a 
German  female  easily  recovers  from.  (Edin.  Journ. 
No.  60.) 
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Art.  11.  Cancerous  Complaints. 

We  willingly  give  further  publicity  to  Mr.  Young’s 
papers,  on  the  treatment  of  cancerous  complaints  by  pres¬ 
sure  ;  because,  as  we  have  witnessed  his  mode  of  apply¬ 
ing  pressure,  we  can  testify,  that  in  our  opinion,  he  ap¬ 
plies  bandages  so  scientifically,  and  with  such  extraordi¬ 
nary  dexterity,  that  nothing  like  it  has  ever  passed  under 
our  observation,  as  done  by  any  other  surgeon. 

Mr.  Y.  has  been  much  opposed  in  his  practice  by  me¬ 
dical  men ;  and  certainly  it  must  be  said,  that  unwar¬ 
rantable  means  have  been  sometimes  used  to  check  his 
endeavours.  But  we  must  also  say,  that  perhaps  Mr.  Y. 
may  thank  himself  for  the  opposition  ;  for  if  he  had  con¬ 
ciliated  the  profession  by  mildness,  instead  of  irritating 
many  individuals,  by  too  often  putting  his  own  strong- 
feelings  into  appropriate  language,  not  only  would  he 
himself  have  reaped  more  benefit  from  his  ingenious  and 
admirable  practice,  but  the  public  at  large  would  have 
received  an  equal  share  of  profit,  by  its  more  general 
extension. 

One  of  the  cases  given  by  Air.  Y.  in  his  present  paper, 
(London  Med.  Journ.  No.  264.)  we  saw  in  its  progress; 
and  therefore  we  can  verify  the  truth  of  his  statement. 
A  man  had  a  tubercular  disease  of  his  eye-lids,  and  of  the 
surrounding  parts;  which  disease,  the  chief  hospital  sur¬ 
geons  in  London  pronounced  to  be  cancerous,  and  refused 
to  treat.  Under  Mr.Y’s  pressure  the  whole  disease  was 
entirely  removed,  and  we  believe  the  patient  continues  to 
be  quite  well.  When  we  saw  this  case  first,  it  was  dread- 
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ful ;  the  last  time  we  saw  it,  the  whole  was  perfectly 
well. 

We  shall  recur  to  this  subject  again  on  a  future  occa¬ 
sion  ;  for  even  as  an  improvement  on  the  practice  ef  ban¬ 
daging,  Mr.  Y’s  principles  are  of  incalculable  value. 

Art.  12.  An  Infant  with  Two  Heads.  Mr.  Jack- 
son  of  Bolton,  in  Lancashire,  describes  a  full  grown 
child,  born  alive  in  August,  1820,  with  two  heads. 

One  head  breathed  for  forty  minutes ;  the  other  did  not 
breathe  at  all.  The  child  could  move  all  its  limbs,  and 
it  opened  and  shut  the  eyes  of  both  heads.  The  heart 
palpitated  for  some  time  after  it  ceased  to  breathe.  It 
was  a  male  child.  It  weighed  81bs,  15oz.  6drs.  (Med. 
Journ.  No.  264.) 

Art.  13.  Mr.  Marley,  of  Vigo  Lane,  relates  a  case 
of  re-union  of  the  end  of  a  finger  trapped  off  by  a  stone. 
The  end  of  the  finger  had  been  separated  for  twenty  mi¬ 
nutes  before  it  was  re-applied  to  the  stump.  (Med. 
Journ.  No.  264.) 

Extraordinary  eases  of  this  kind  do  sometimes  occur. 
The  old  Taliacotian  plan  of  making  a  new  nose  is  very 
nearly  a  similar  case.  We  saw  a  successful  operation  of 
this  kind  performed.  A  triangular  piece  of  skin  was  cut 
from  the  forehead,  but  without  separating  it  at  the  top 
of  the  nose ;  it  was  then  turned  down,  and  united  to  the 
skin  covering  the  part  where  the  nose  had  been. 

Art.  14.  Dr.  Smith,  an  army  medical  officer,  relates, 
that  a  soldier  had  one  of  his  eyes  green  and  the  other 
grey.  lie  found,  on  enquiry,  that  they  were  formerly  of 
the  same  colour;  but  that  about  three  months  after  one 
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eye  had  been  much  injured  by  tlie  blow  of  a  rope,  it  be¬ 
came  of  a  greenish  colour;  and  that  gradually  the  colour 
had  afterwards  changed  to  “a  light  grass -green.”  There 
is,  it  seems,  still  however,  a  slight  appearance  of  disease 
about  the  edge  of  the  pupil.  (Med.  Repos.  No.  66.) 

Art.  15.  An  excellent  volume  on  the  nature  of  fever 
has  been  lately  published  by  Mr.  Sand  with,  of  Brid¬ 
lington.  Mr.  S.  was  led  to  write  this  work,  from  having 
witnessed  a  severe  epidemic  at  Bridlington,  in  1818  and 
1819;  and  it  is  very  creditable  to  the  author,  that  the 
great  attention  which  he  paid  to  the  cases,  and  the  in¬ 
dustry  with  which  he  has  recorded  the  peculiar  symp¬ 
toms  of  each  and  all  of  them,  has  enabled  him  to  collect 
so  much  information  as  to  make  his  work  very  valuable. 

He  found  that  bleeding  was  the  most  efficacious  re¬ 
medy  ;  and  that  the  cases  were  manageable,  or  the  con¬ 
trary,  just  as  this  remedy  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
antiphlogistic  plan  of  cure,  were  or  were  not  decidedly 
adopted.  (Med.  Repos.  No. 86  ) 

Art.  16.  Baron  Larrey,  the  celebrated  French  army 
surgeon,  relates  several  cases  of  fistulous  sores  in  the 
cheeks  being  cured  by  drawing  teeth,  with  which  the 
sores  appeared  to  be  connected.  We  once  cured  a  case 
of  this  kind  by  the  same  means ;  much  to  the  surprise  of 
the  man,  who  was  a  dispensary  patient,  and  had  applied, 
without  much  hope  of  relief ;  as  he  said,  “  he  had  been 
under  the  care  of  many  medical  men  in  vain.”  (Med. 
Repos.  No.  86.) 

Art.  17.  The  milk  of  spurge  dropped  on  warts  re¬ 
moves  them.  (Month.  Mag.  No.  850.)  Would  not  the 
red  juice  of  the  greater  celandine  do  the  same  tiling? 
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I 

CHEMISTRY  AND  SCIENCE  IN  GENERAL. 

Art.  IS-  An  elaborate  account  of  the  curious  and 
important  trial  between  Severn,  King,  and  Co.,  and  the 
Imperial  Insurance  Company,  is  given  by  Mr.  Parkes. 

In  this  trial,  an  important  question  respecting  the 
habitudes  of  boiling '  oil  was  involved;  the  question  being, 
whether  or  not  a  fire,  which  occurred  in  a  sugar-house, 
arose  from  the  boiling  oil,  which  was  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  boiling  the  sugar. 

Almost  all  the  principal  chemists  in  London  were  exa¬ 
mined  ;  and  it  was  matter  of  diversion,  to  see  how  com¬ 
pletely  they  differed  in  their  opinions  on  the  subject. 
The  judge  said,  it  was  under  such  circumstances  impos¬ 
sible  to  decide  the  question,  as  it  certainly  was;  and  of 
course  the  philosophers  got  into  disgrace. 

However,  on  consideration,  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  be  able  to  decide  the  question.  It  was  not  one  of  spe¬ 
culation  and  theory,  but  one  of  fact ;  and  as  the  subject 
of  boiling  oil  in  the  large  way,  was  but  little  connected 
with  the  researches  of  experimental  chemists,  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  the  latter  to  have  been  properly  informed 
respecting  it. 

It  is  more  agreeable  to  turn  to  the  ingenuity  of  the 
contrivance  by  which  sugar  was  boiled,  by  passing 
through  it  heated  oil :  the  latter  boiling  at  a  much  higher 
temperature  than  the  former,  and  therefore  causing  the 
former  to  boil  long  before  it  itself  had  arrived  at  the 
temperature  of  boiling.  The  utility  of  the  contrivance  is 
to  prevent  the  spoiling. of  the  sugar,  by  boiling  it  over  a 
naked  fire;  as  also  to  avoid  the  difficulty  and  danger, 
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which  often  arose  from  the  boiling  over  of  the  sugar.  It 
is  such  simple  applications  of  science  as  this,  as  do 
honour  to  the  chemical  philosopher. 

Art.  19-  In  an  account  of  Capt.  Parry’s  Polar  expe¬ 
dition,  it  is  stated,  that  an  excellent  opportunity  was 
afforded  for  the  examination  of  quicksilver  in  its  natural 
congealed  state,  (for  quicksilver  is  a  metal  as  well  as  gold, 
the  only  difference  being,  that  they  melt  at  very  different 
degrees  of  heat.)  Large  masses  were  frozen  by  the  seve¬ 
rity  of  the  cold,  and  from  them  44  we  learn  that  it  (quick¬ 
silver)  possesses  the  characters  of  a  ductile,  malleable  and 
tenacious  metal ;  that,  in  these  respects,  it  appears  to 
rank  between  tin  and  lead ;  that  it  becomes  brittle  and 
easily  frangible  when  near  its  melting  point ;  and  that  a 
piece  of  the  size  of  a  walnut,  dropped  into  a  tumbler  of 
warm  water,  occasioned  its  instant  congelation,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  fracture  of  the  glass.1’ 

Art.  20.  It  was  formerly  considered  to  be  curious, 
that  a  negro’s  skin  should  be  black ;  because  as  black 
absorbs  heat  more  rapidly  than  any  other  colour,  it  was 
said,  that  it  was  the  worst  possible  tint  to  preserve  the 
skin  from  the  effects  of  a  tropical  sun.  But,  Sir  Eve- 
rard  Home  has  found  by  experiment,  that  whilst  the 
skin  is  blistered  by  exposure  to  the  sun’s  rays  when 
covered  only  by  thin  white  linen,  no  such  injury  occurs 
when  black  crape  is  used.  Thus,  as  the  black  colour 
acts  by  converting  the  radiant  heat  of  the  sun  into  sen¬ 
sible  heat,  it  in  reality  prevents  the  scorching  quality  of 
the  rays;  whilst  the  increase  of  sensible  heat  is  neutralized 
by  the  corresponding  increase  of  perspiration  which  natu¬ 
rally  takes  place.  (Brando’s  Journ.  No.  20.) 
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Art.  21.  It  is  now  perfectly  ascertained,  that  the 
red  snow  of  the  Polar  legions,  is  formed  by  the  vegeta¬ 
tion  of  a  fungus,  of  the  genus  uredo.  The  proper  soil  of 
this  plant  is  snow  at  a  temperature  far  below  32°. 

Dr.  Henderson,  in  the  Annals  of  Philosophy,  No.  1. 
relates,  that  Pliny  was  aware  that  snow  might  become 
red ;  and  he  found  that  it  was  old  snow  which  became 
so.  His  words  are,  6i  Ipsa  nix  reinstate  rubescit or 
in  English,  even  snow  becomes  red  by  age. 

In  the  same  number,  an  interesting  account  is  given 
of  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  ascend  Mont  Blanc ,  by 
Dr.  Hamel  and  others.  An  accidental  slipping  of  the 
snow  on  which  they  walked,  overwhelmed  them  when 
near  the  top,  and  three  of  the  guides  were  suffocated. 
Many  interesting  observations  are  given  of  the  efFects  of 
the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  high  situations,  in  producing 
difficult  respiration,  causing  fatigue,  quickening  the 
pulse,  inducing  thirst,  and  destroying  the  appetite.  The 
danger  of  the  ascent,  in  common  cases,  arises  from  the 
crevices  between  the  masses  of  ice,  and  over  which  it  is 
necessary  to  pass. 

Art.  22.  Of  Sounds  Inaudible  to  Common  Ears. 

Dr.  Wollaston,  with  his  accustomed  ingenuity,  has 
remarked,  that  no  person  can  hear  sounds  which  are 
above  a  certain  note ;  probably  because  the  stretching  of 
ihe  tympanum  of  the  ear  has  its  limit  at  those  notes. 
There  seems  no  assignable  limit  to  the  hearing  of  low 
notes ;  w  hereas,  it  is  easy  to  fix  the  point  to  which  any 
person  can  go  in  hearing  sharp  or  high  sounds  ;  for  the 
limits  are  very  small. 
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Dr.  W.  makes  a  striking  and  entertaining  use  of  his 
observation.  By  means  of  a  series  of  very  small  organ- 
pipes,  he  produces  an  ascending  gradation  of  sounds ; 
and  he  finds,  that  the  point  of  hearing  distinctly,  varies 
in  different  people,  and  even  according  to  the  health  of 
the  same  persons ;  so  that  at  last  he  comes  to  certain 
notes  which  some  of  the  company  can  hear  and  others 
cannot. 

This  is  an  unlooked  for  circumstance ;  although  on 
consideration,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  must  be  so. 
(Braude’s  Journ.  No.  X.) 

Art.  23.  The  Mildew  in  Wheat  may  be  cured  by 
sprinkling  the  diseased  stems  with  a  solution  of  salt. 
Six  or  eight  bushels  of  salt  is  required  for  an  acre ;  but 
the  increased  value  of  the  salted  straw  as  a  manure,  re¬ 
pays  the  expence  of  the  salt.  Two  men,  one  to  spread, 
and  the  other  to  supply  the  salt,  “  will  get  over  four 
acres  in  a  day.” 

Art.  24.  Wasps  feed  greedily  on  yew-berries,  hence 
yew  trees  protect  fruit  from  wasps. 

% 

Art.  25.  Eggs  may  be  preserved  by  covering  them 
over  with  a  coat  of  gum  arabic,  and  then  imbedding 
them  in  charcoal. 

Art.  20.  A  barrel  of  damp  oatmeal  lately  took  fire ; 
it  is  supposed  on  the  same  principle  that  wet  hay  is  con¬ 
sumed. 

Art.  27.  M.  Guy  Lussac  rendered  cloths,  as  muslin, 
nearly  incombustible,  by  immersing  them  in  a  solution 
of  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  borate  of  soda.  They 
were  carbonized  by  heat,  but  would  not  inflame. 
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Art.  2S.  Capt.  Bagnold  has  found,  that  in  hares 
and  rabbits  killed  in  November,  a  tape  worm  is  found 
in  the  intestines;  and  that  his  pointers  and  spaniels, 
employed  in  killing  them,  were  afterwards  affected  by 
tape  worm.  He  cured  the  dogs  by  feeding  them  for  ten 
days  on  potatoes.  It  seems  that  the  dogs  were  fed  on 
the  paunches  of  the  killed  rabbits. 

The  above  matters  of  information  are  abridged  from 
Mr.  Brande’s  Journal,  No.  X. 

Art.  29.  In  the  Edinb.  Philosoph.  Journal,  No.  7,  a 
method  of  constructing  bee-hives  of  wood,  so  as  to  resist 
the  severest  winter  cold,  is  described  by  Mr.  Jameson  ; 
also,  Mr.  Dunbar  gives  “  his  observation  on  bees ,  made 
by  means  of  the  mirror-hive.”  Mr.  Jameson  covers  his 
hives  with  a  stratum  of  charcoal.  Mr.  Dunbar’s  obser¬ 
vations  are,  on  the  effect  of  introducing  two  queen-bees 
into  one  hive  (one  is  destroyed  by  the  other  bees) ;  and 
on  the  power  which  bees  possess  of  forming  a  queen  bee, 
out  of  the  worm  of  a  common  bee.  The  observations 
vary  somewhat  from  those  of  Mr.  Huber. 

Art.  30.  In  the  same  journal  it  is  stated,  that  flocks 
of  starlings  generally  alight  on  the  ground  in  circles ; 
that  Mr.  Swainson  is  publishing  zoological  illustrations 
of  birds',  and  Mr.  Selby,  “  the  natural  history  of  British 
birds,  (both  works  are  much  recommended) :  that  serpents 
with  two  heads  are  not  uncommon  ;  neither  are  herma¬ 
phrodite  butterflies ;  and  that  an  old  packing  sheet,  co¬ 
vered  with  oil,  took  fire  spontaneously,  when  lying  in 
contact  with  a  wicker  basket. 
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Art.  31.  Interesting  notices  also  are  given  of  Capt. 
Parry’s  Polar  Voyage.  The  sun  entirely  disappeared 
on  Nov.  II,  and  reappeared  on  Feb.  3.  “Vegetation 
was  marvelously  rapid.”  Some  account  too,  is  added  of 
Lieut.  Franklin’s  land  expedition  to  the  Polar  Sea. 

Art.  33.  Dr.  Wilkinson  gives  many  details  of  the 
antiseptic  qualities  of  the  pyroligneous  acid ,  in  Tilloch’s 
Mag.  No.  373. 

This  acid  of  wood  is  found  to  be  very  efficacious  in 
preserving  vegetable  and  animal  food ;  but  it  is  not  so 
useful  without  some  addition  of  salt.  The  plan  is,  to 
add  two  table  spoonfuls  of  the  acid  to  the  pickle  for  a 
ham  of  ten  or  twelve  pounds ;  and  at  last,  to  brush  the 
ham  over  with  the  pure  acid  once  or  twice.  This  process 
gives  it  all  the  flavour  of  smoke-drying;  and  indeed  the 
smoke  of  wood  is  antiseptic,  merely  on  account  of  the 
wood-acid  which  it  contains. 

Meat  may  be  kept  sweet  also  by  this  acid,  as  we  have 
found  on  trial ;  but  the  meat  requires  to  be  well  washed 
before  it  is  cooked  ;  and  even  then  it  has  an  acid  taste? 
which  is  however  not  disagreeable. 

Art.  33.  Dr.  Ure,  of  Glasgow,  has  lately  published 
an  excellent  Chemical  Dictionary .  So  says  Mr.  Til  loch. 


Art.  34.  Sweeping  Chimneys. 

It  is  proposed  by  Mr.  Feetham,  to  make  a  door  into 
each  chimney  in  the  attics,  and  then  sweep  the  upper 
part  by  means  of  a  long-handled  brush,  and  the  lower 
by  a  brush  worked  by  a  rope;  one  man  being  at  the  top 
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and  one  at  the  bottom  of  the  chimney.  The  Society  of 
Arts  have  voted  the  silver  medal  for  this  communication. 

Art.  35.  Longevity  in  Russia, 

The  tables  of  longevity,  published  for  the  year  181/, 
in  the  Russian  empire,  give  the  following  results. 

Amongst  828,501  persons  who  have  died,  all  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Greek  church,  there  appear  to  have  been  as 
follows : 


1 

above 

140 

years  of 

1 

do. 

135 

do. 

7 

•  do. 

130 

do. 

21 

do. 

125 

do. 

51 

do. 

120 

do. 

83 

do. 

115 

do. 

783 

do. 

100 

do. 

An  account  also  is  given  of  a  German  soldier,  living 
on  the  banks  of  Lake  Champlain,  who  is  now  135  years 
of  age.  He  is  very  strong,  and  soldier-like  ;  he  can  see 
and  hear,  and  his  youngest  son  is  only  27  years  of  age. 
He  never  drank  spirituous  liquors.  (Blackwood’s  Mag. 
No.  4G.) 

Art.  34.  It  seems  that  Gaft.  Kater  has  read  a  paper 
to  the  Royal  Society,  describing  his  discovery  of  a  burn¬ 
ing  volcano  in  the  moon.  When  examining  the  dark 
side  of  the  moon,  Capt.  K.  observed  a  luminous  spot, 
which  as  he  afterwards  convinced  himself,  was  a  volcano 
in  the  state  of  active  conflagration.  Of  course  he  could 
perceive  the  luminous  spot  no  longer,  when  that  part  of 
the  moon  came  into  the  sun’s  rays ;  and  it  is  feared,  that 
the  eruption  may  be  over  before  the  time  for  observation 
again  occurs. 
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Art.  35.  The  Prestpn  Chronicle  reports,  that  Mr, 
JParkes’s  plan  for  making  furnaces  consume  their  own 
smoke ,  has  fully  answered  in  that  town.  Several  steam- 
engine  chimneys  are  mentioned,  from  which  no  smoke  is 
emitted ;  and  the  proprietors  of  the  many  steam-engines 
in  that  town,  are  so  convinced  of  the  efficacy  of  the  dis 
covery,  that  in  a  short  time,  Mr.  P’s  invention  will  be 
applied  to  all  the  steam-engine  furnaces  in  Preston;  and 
thus,  a  dark  and  gloomy  town,  will  be  changed  into  one 
of  an  opposite  character. 

Science  becomes  doubly  inviting,  when  we  find  it  thus 
adding  to  the  comforts  of  mankind,  by  its  beneficial  effect 
in  remedying  the  inconveniences  of  social  life. 

As  may  naturally  be  expected,  the  smoke,  which  is 
thus  burned,  stands  in  the  place  of  other  fuel;  but  it 
seems,  by  experiments  made  by  one  of  the  Preston  manu¬ 
facturers,  that  the  saving  in  fuel  by  this  consumption  of 
smoke,  is  not  only  appreciable,  but  very  considerable. 


No.  2,  of  this  Journal,  will  be  published  on  April  1. 
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Art.  1.  Are  the  Interests  of  Medical  Men  affected 
by  the  present  Publication  ?  • 

IN  writing  a  work  like  the  present,  it  is  not 
intended  to  interfere,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
with  the  proper  interests  of  the  regular  professors 
of  the  medical  art.  Indeed,  no  rational  man 
could  wish  to  do  so ;  especially  if  he  himself  be¬ 
longed  to  that  profession,  whose  interests  were 
thus  endangered.  Time  was  indeed,  when  such 
a  publication  would  have  materially  injured  the 
existing  race  of  medical  men ;  but  at  that  time, 
physic  was  a  mystery,  carefully  concealed  from 
V  on.  i.  e 
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vulgar  eyes,  and  the  large  wig,  the  gold-headed 
cane  and  formal  manners,  were  at  once  indica¬ 
tive  of  bad  taste,  or  of  deceit,  and  a  sign  that 
there  was  something  beneath,  which  required 
concealment. 

And  true  it  is,  that  at  that  time,  the  hypothe¬ 
tical  principles  of  pathology,  which  guided  the 
practitioner  in  his  treatment  of  disease,  and  the 
consequent  uncertainty  of  the  means  of  cure 
which  he  possessed,  did  make  it,  in  some  degree 
necessary,  that  the  confidence  of  a  patient  in 
danger  of  his  life,  should  be  gained  by  extraneous 
means ;  and  therefore,  it  is  not  wonderful,  that 
a  fictitious  and  unintelligible  explanation  of  exist¬ 
ing  symptoms  became  necessary,  and  that  thus  a 
system  of  concealment  arose,  in  the  intercourse 
between  the  medical  man  and  his  patient. 

Many  other  causes  conspired  also,  to  keep  up 
this  erroneous  practice;  but  times  are  happily 
now  changed.  The  medical  man  has  changed — 
he  is  not  what  lie  was.  The  great  improvements 
which  have  been  lately  made  in  our  knowledge 
of  disease,  has  introduced  a  rational  pathology 
into  our  practice ;  and  as  we  can  now,  in  most 
cases,  explain  to  ourselves  the  true  state  of  our 
patient’s  complaints,  we  are  enabled  to  give  a 
consistent  and  intelligible  account  of  them  to  his 
enquiring  friends. 

It  is  indeed  well  for  us,  that  the  increase  of  our 
knowledge  thus  permits  us  to  act  rationally  ;  for 
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the  public  is  also  changed.  Knowledge  has  dif¬ 
fused  itself  so  universally  amongst  all  classes  of 
society,  that  the  outward  show  of  learning  will 
not  now  stand  for  the  thing  itself  ;  the  sciences 
have  been  laid  open  to  the  world  at  large,  and 
medicine  amongst  the  rest,  has  been  shorn  of  the 
imposing  habiliments  which  it  once  wore,  and  it 
is  now  found,  that  the  first  principles  of  medical 
science  are  simple,  and  easily  to  be  comprehended 
by  every  one ;  whilst  even  its  deeper  arcana  are 
still  so  deducible  from  these  first  principles,  that 
few  cases  of  disease  occur,  in  which  a  well-edu¬ 
cated  unprofessional  man  will  not  be  able  to 
understand,  from  the  explanation  given  by  his 
medical  friend,  what  is  the  true  nature  and  present 
state  of  their  patient’s  case. 

It  is  very  pleasant,  that  medical  men  can  look 
back  on  times  past,  and  say,  "  this  is  as  things 
icerc and  it  is  equally  agreeable,  that  they  can 
now  dare  to  speak  the  truth,  and  thus  make  com¬ 
mon  cause  with  the  friends  of  a  patient,  instead  of 
imposing  on  them  by  absurd  explanations  of  his 
complaint.  It  is,  indeed,  especially  so;  for  the 
public  have  now  begun  to  see,  that  a  good  medical 
man  of  the  present  day,  does  not  treat  diseases, 
without  forming  to  himself  some  intelligible  ac¬ 
count  of  the  nature  of  the  affection,  and  of  the 
part  in  which  it  is  seated. 

Nay,  it  is  probable,  that  this  increase  of  know* 
ledge  on  the  part  of  medical  men,  has  itself  had 
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a  great  influence  in  diffusing  a  more  accurate 
idea  of  diseases,  and  of  their  modes  of  treatment 
amongst  people  in  general,  than  before  existed. 
Physicians  formerly  talked  absurdly  about  a  fever 
because  they  were  entirely  ignorant  of  its  nature  ; 
now,  on  the  contrary,  they  tell  their  patient’s 
friends,  that  the  inflammation  (as  the  case  may 
be)  is  seated  in  the  lungs,  or  the  liver,  or  the 
head,  because  they  have  learned,  that  the  essen¬ 
tial  character  of  a  fever,  is  taken  from  some  par¬ 
ticular  part  being  more  disordered  than  the  rest, 
and  that  the  treatment  mainly  consists  in  the 
attempt  to  remove  this  state  of  disorder. 

It  is  an  old  saying,  that  if  a  man  speaks  darkly 
about  common  matters,  his  own  ideas  are  not 
very  clear,  even  to  himself ;  and  it  is  equally  true, 
that  it  is  congenial  to  our  social  feelings  to  tell 
what  we  know  :  it  therefore  happens,  that  we  are 
generally  not  slow  in  explaining  ourselves  satis¬ 
factorily  to  those  around  us,  even  in  cases  where 
some  concealment  may  be  thought  (as  formerly 
in  medicine)  to  be  advantageous  on  interested 
motives. 

So  it  is,  that  knowledge  works  good  in  all  cases, 
and  that  the  very  possession  of  information  brings 
with  it  the  desire  for  its  further  promulgation. 

.The  question,  however,  here  is,  whether  fa¬ 
cilitating  the  diffusion  of  medical  information 
amongst  the  uninitiated,  is  likely  to  be  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  medical  men. 
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Certainly,  it  must  be  granted,  that  it  would  at 
least  increase  the  difficulties  of  their  situation  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  it  would  become  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessary  for  them  to  educate  themselves  so  care¬ 
fully,  as  to  be  able  to  stand  the  test  of  the  constant 
examination,  to  which  they  would  then  be  sub¬ 
jected.  Well,  so  much  the  better — conscience, 
duty,  every  good,  every  interested  feeling  of  the 
heart,  would  prevent  us  from  complaining  of  a 
bond  like  this ;  in  a  case  too,  where  the  lives  of 
our  fellow-creatures  form  the  stake  for  which  we 
are  called  on  to  play.  This,  therefore,  cannot  be 
an  argument  against  our  present  publication. 

It  is  true  also,  that  a  general  diffusion  of  the 
principles  of  medical  science,  would  make  diseases 
less  frequent  in  their  occurrence ;  and  in  this  way 
the  interests  of  medical  men  would  be  injured. 
But  it  would  be  disgraceful  if  such  an  objection 
were  entertained,  even  for  a  moment.  Medical 
men  feel,  and  the  world  feels,  that  the  great  bulk 
of  the  profession  are  actuated  by  very  different 
principles.  It  is  too  much  the  custom  indeed,  to 
hurt  the  feelings  of  medical  practitioners,  by  al¬ 
luding  improperly,  to  their  gains  being  founded 
on  the  distresses  of  others;  but  the  history  of  the 
science  will  show,  that  physicians  have,  in  all 
ages,  been  benevolent  and  kind-hearted:  they 
have  always  been  sincerely  desirous  of  relieving, 
as  speedily  as  possible,  the  distress  which  is  so 
frequently  brought  before  them ;  and  what  is 
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much  more  to  the  present  purpose,  they  invariably 
deplore  the  existence  of  that  disorder  which  they 
are  called  on  to  cure,  and  express  their  sorrow  at 
the  circumstance  with  equal  sincerity  and  feeling'. 

These,  therefore,  are  not  the  men  to  complain 
when  the  sources  of  disease  are  dried  up.  They 
are,  on  the  contrary,  men  who  venerated  Jenner 
for  introducing  the  cow-pox,  although  they  be¬ 
lieved  that  it  would  inevitably  cut  off  from  them 
a  very  lucrative  brand]  of  practice  ;  men  w  ho  are 
always  the  first  to  forward  any  plan,  by  which 
the  health  of  particular  bodies  of  men,  or  of  the 
community,  may  be  amended  or  preserved. 

It  is  not  then  by  such  men  as  these,  that  a 
work  like  the  present  will  be  condemned ;  at  least 
if  they  think  it  likely  that  its  object  is  attainable. 
It  is  more  probable  that  they  will  rejoice  in  a 
proposal,  which  aims  at  so  good  a  purpose;  and 
it  is  confidently  felt,  that  the  medical  world  w  ill 
aid  and  assist  in  the  present  undertaking,  even 
though  they  believe  it  may  tend  to  lessen  the  sphere 
of  future  practice. 

But,  true  medical  men  will  also  feel,  that  whilst 
there  will  always  remain  enough  of  disease  to 
occupy  more  perhaps  than  a  proper  proportion  of 
the  existing  population,*  the  pleasure  of  practicing 

*  Mrs.  Marcet  will  tell  us,  that  none  is  the  proper  proportion 
because  medical  men  are  unproductive  labourers.  W  e  can  sav, 
for  ourselves,  in  reply,  that  we  sincerely  wish  they  were  as  un¬ 
necessary  as  they  are  profitless. 
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will  be  much  increased,  at  least  to  the  well-in¬ 
formed  physician,  by  the  new  bond  of  union  which 
must  exist  between  themselves  and  their  patients, 
whenever  the  latter  understand  so  much  of  medi¬ 
cal  principles,  as  to  estimate  the  skill  with  which 
the  treatment  is  conducted,  and  feel  pleased  in 
co-operating  effectively  with  their  medical  adviser, 
in  making  that  treatment  as  short  as  possible. 

Is  it  necessary  to  say  more  on  such  a  subject? 
Let  it  be  however  again  repeated,  that  the  great 
objects  of  this  publication,  are  to  teach  unpro¬ 
fessional  persons  how  to  preserve  their  health,  by 
pointing  out  the  sources  of  disease; — to  show 
them  also,  how  they  may  understand  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  medical  men  in  the  cure  of  diseases,  and 
thus  be  enabled,  materially  to  assist  in  fulfilling 
the  indications,  that  seem  required  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  such  diseases ; — and  otherwise  to  afford 
agreeable  information  on  subjects,  which  are  new 
to  the  public,  because  the  observations  of  the  many 
wise  and  «ood  men  who  have  written  on  medi- 
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cine,  are  locked  up  in  volumes,  written  solely 
to  their  medical  brethren,  but  which  subjects  are 
as  interesting  and  replete  with  instruction,  as 
other  branches  of  knowledge,  which  are  thought 
to  be  more  legitimate  objects  of  attention  and 
study. 
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Art.  2.  On  the  Evils  of  Neglecting  Colds. 

Observations  on  Colds.  Part  2. 

It  was  shewn  in  the  last  number,,  how  common 
colds  are  to  be  distinguished  from  such  as  are  more 
dangerous.  It  is  now  recommended,  that  whilst 
care  should  be  taken  of  all  colds,  because  it  was 
there  seen  how  easily  inflammation  may  arise,  or 
become  violent,  or  may  steal  from  an  unimportant 
part,  to  one  which  is  of  more  consequence,  the 
advice  of  a  medical  man  should  be  asked  in  all 
doubtful  cases;  as  it  is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of 
precaution,  than  to  subject  a  patient  to  the  many 
evil  consequences,  which  arise  from  severe  diseases 
being  permitted  to  run  on,  under  the  idea  that 
they  are  common  colds. 

It  w  ould  be  curious  to  learn  the  cause  of  a  cold 
fixing  itself  on  one  part  rather  than  on  another; 
and  why  catarrhs  and  phlegmy  coughs  are  common 
in  damp  cold  weather,  whilst  pleurisies  and  peri- 
pneumonies  occur  rather  in  dry  cold  weather: 
but  these  are  arcana  which  have  not  yet  been  re¬ 
vealed  to  us  weak  mortals. 

This,  however,  we  do  know,  that  many  fatal 
diseases  follow  colds,  or  are  mistaken  for  them  ; 
and  that  many  of  these  might  be  prevented,  by 
proper  attention  to  the  cases  in  the  first  instance. 
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We  related,  in  page  12,  a  case  of  inflammation 
of  the  larynx  occurring  suddenly,  in  what  was 
thought  to  be  a  common  sore  throat.  This  was  a 
very  instructive  case;  for  it  is  not  a  solitary  one. 
Very  many  common  colds  become  aggravated, 
and  dangerous,  and  even  fatal,  from  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  such  sudden  changes. 

O 

In  another  way  also,  colds  are  often  exceed¬ 
ingly  important  if  neglected.  A  person  is  pre¬ 
disposed  to  some  complaint  of  the  chest,  con¬ 
sumption  for  instance.  This  pre-disposition  may 
lie  dormant  in  the  constitution  for  many  years, 
nay,  indeed  to  the  end  of  life,  unless  some  exciting- 
cause  bring  it  into  action.  Now  nothing  is  more 
likely  to  do  this  than  neglecting  a  cold.  For  in 
cases  where  the  irritation  on  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  does  not  amount  to  perfect  inflammation, 
and  where,  by  such  care  and  attention  as  are 
recommended  in  the  last  number,  the  pre-dispo¬ 
sition  may  not  be  roused  into  action — if  the  in¬ 
flammation  be  permitted  to  form,  and  it  run  along 
the  mucous  membrane  down  into  the  lungs,  it 
may  call  forth  the  threatened  mischief;  or,  the 
pre-disposition  may  be  so  strong,  that  the  aggrava¬ 
tion  of  a  cold,  into  even  very  moderate  inflamma¬ 
tion,  is  sufficient  to  induce  the  dormant  disease. 

An  abundance  of  cases  in  which  this  has  oc¬ 
curred  might  be  advanced,  if  it  were  necessary  ; 
for,  in  fact,  consumption  is  generally  preceded 
by  an  error,  like  one  or  other  of  those  above  de- 
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scribed.  In  one  sad  case,  which  we  recollect,  a 
young-  lady,  aged  18,  the  last  of  several  children 
who  had  all  died  of  consumption,  took  cold  from 
an  imprudent  exposure  of  her  person.  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  lungs  follow  ed,  and  though  she  had 
the  best  medical  care,  consumption  supervened, 
and  she  died. 

In  another  case,  a  young-  man  who  was  pre¬ 
disposed  to  consumption,  was  attacked,  in  like 
manner,  by  inflammation  of  the  lung-s.  Great 
apprehension  was  of  course  excited,  and  by  skilful 
management,  the  inflammation  was  so  entirely 
subdued,  that  one  of  the  highest  medical  autho¬ 
rities  said,  in  consultation,  that  no  disease  existed, 
and  that  the  patient  was  only  weak:  but  the  seeds 
were  sown;  the  young  man  never  recovered  his 
strength,  his  cough  returned,  his  eyes  became 
bright,  and  he  lapsed  into  consumption. 

For  these  reasons,  therefore,  no  cold  should 
be  neglected  in  a  consumptive  patient,  especially 
if  his  age  be  under  twenty  years  ;  for  if  once  the 
morbid  action  in  the  lungs  commence,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  that  but  few  cases  occur,  in  which  it  can 
be  again  stopped,  even  if  it  be  ever  so  sli  ght. 

The  foundation  also  of  asthma  is  often  laid  by 
neglecting  a  cold.  In  many  cases,  asthma  con¬ 
sists  of  an  habitual  morbid  state  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  which  lines  the  bronchia,  or  air-tubes; 
and  this  morbid  condition  is  most  frequently,  nay, 
generally,  produced  by  an  inflammation  of  that 
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membrane  having,  at  some  former  period,  been 
neglected.  This  hint  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
present  occasion. 

Again,  whenever  a  complaint  of  any  kind  has 
existed  in  a  severe  degree,  it  very  often  happens, 
that  the  parts  affected,  are  left  in  so  susceptible  a 
state,  probably  from  having*  been,  in  some  degree 
altered  in  structure,  that  the  person  is  much  more 
likely  to  have  a  repetition  of  a  similar  complaint, 
than  one  who  has  not  been  thus  previously  af¬ 
fected.  In  this  way,  neglecting  a  cold  becomes 
the  cause  of  its  recurrence  in  a  severe  form. 

In  many  other  ways  also,  do  neglected  colds 
lead  to  unpleasant  or  dangerous  diseases.  But 
enough  has  been  said  to  shew,  that  it  is  always 
better  to  be  certain,  that  an  existing  cold  is  no¬ 
thing  but  a  cold,  and  does  not  require  further 
medical  aid  than  common  sense  can  supply ;  and 
doubtless,  every  medical  man  would  be  glad  to 
answer  a  question  on  the  subject,  without  feeling 
any  disposition  to  make  a  case  of  it,  as  we  are  so 
often  accused  of  doing.  This  would  especially 
be  the  case,  if  such  arrangements  were  made 
in  the  medical  profession,  as  to  abolish  the 
present  odious  mode  of  paying  a  general  practi¬ 
tioner,  according  to  the  quantity  of  medicines 
which  he  may  supply,  rather  than  by  a  moderate 
compensation  for  his  time  and  skill,  in  the  shape 
of  a  fee. 

We  shall  often  advert  to  this  subject  of  medical 
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reform ;  and  with  regard  to  the  immediate  subject 
of  this  essay,  if  the  warm  w  eather  were  not  ap¬ 
proaching,  we  should  enter  further  into  an  expla¬ 
nation,  of  how  colds  and  similar  complaints  are  to 
be  prevented  from  occurring,  as  well  as  of  what 
state  of  constitution,  and  kinds  of  habits,  pre¬ 
dispose  most  to  their  formation. 

The  subject  will  be  resumed  on  the  approach 
of  winter. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  CHILDREN. 

ESSAY  THE  SECOND. 

Art.  3.  On  the  Education  of  Infants. 

As  it  will  be  the  object  of  future  essays,  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  important  influence  of  early  moral  treat¬ 
ment,  in  preserving  the  health  of  children,  the 
subject  of  their  education  in  infancy  will  be 
slightly  adverted  to  here. 

Were  a  direct  question  asked,  with  regard  to 
the  capacity  of  infants  to  receive  instruction,  it 
would  assuredly  be  answered  by  the  great  majo¬ 
rity  of  persons,  that  they  have  none.  Indeed  it 
is  a  common  opinion,  that  the  mind  is  so  very  im¬ 
perfectly  developed  in  infancy,  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  convey  instruction  at  that  early 
period  of  life;  and  yet  the  practice  of  the  very 
persons  who  profess  to  adopt  this  opinion  is,  un- 
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consciously  the  reverse  of  their  theory.  Every 
mother  is  aware,  that  her  infant,  very  soon  after 
its  birth,  knows  when  it  is  going-  to  suck ;  and 
almost  every  one  is  anxious  to  get  her  child  into 
good  habits,  as  she  says,  by  obliging  it  to  submit 
to  have  certain  things  done  at  certain  times.  Of 
course,  this  is  directly  teaching  a  child ;  and  the 
result  proves  the  propriety  of  the  practice  ;  for  the 
youngest  infant  soon  learns  the  task  which  is  im¬ 
posed  on  it. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  mother  would 
not  thwart  her  child,  of  a  month  old,  when  he  cries 
from  passion,  or  from  any  other  wilful  cause,  be¬ 
cause  "  it  knows  no  better but  would  rather 
fondle  it  until  it  is  quiet:  which  really  means,  that 
she  has  taught  it  something  indeed,  but  not  what 
she  intended  it  should  learn.  By  being  allowed 
to  gain  its  wishes,  one  more  instance  is  added  to 
the  small  sum  of  its  experience;  which  has,  how¬ 
ever,  even  thus  early,  taught  it  the  important  fact, 
that  to  resist  and  to  cry,  is  the  way  to  attract  at¬ 
tention,  or  to  gain  its  ends. 

Fathers  are  naturally  even  more  ignorant  than 
mothers,  of  their  children's  capacity.  Many  fa¬ 
thers  will  avow,  that  they  never  think  of  looking 
attentively  at  their  children  until  they  are  a  year 
old ;  whilst  almost  all  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact, 
that  their  sons  at  six  or  eight  months  old,  are  the 
masters  of  the  house,  and  domineer  over  their 
mothers  and  nurses  in  the  most  tyrannical  way. 

J  J 
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The  truth  too  is  so  palpable  !  It  is  wonderful 
how  a  mother  can  find  herself  obliged  to  lean 
over  her  child  for  half  an  hour  together,  in  an 
uneasy  posture,  when  it  is  going  to  sleep,  with¬ 
out  detecting1  the  fact! — that  she  should  not  dare 
to  stir,  lest  he  open  his  eyes  and  begin  to  cry, 
because  he  thinks  that  he  is  neglected ! — but  it  is 
still  more  wonderful,  that  she  should  say,  what 
a  cunning  little  fellow  he  is,”  without  the  truth 
flashing  across  her  mind,  that  such  capacity  might 
be  turned  to  better  account. * 

Let  us,  only  for  a  moment,  consider  how  in¬ 
formation  comes  into  the  mind.  No  one,  at  the 
present  day,  thinks  of  considering,  that  any  of 
our  knowledge  is  intuitive,  except  indeed,  such 
as  immediately  relates  to  the  preservation  of  our 
lives  and  species. 

*  In  Nicholson’s  Philosophical  Journal,  Vol.  XV.  p.  42  and  181, 
are  two  papers  from  a  father,  who  writes  the  history  of  his  child’s 
life  for  the  first  four  months;  and  these  papers  contain,  probably, 
the  only  attempt  extant,  to  describe  the  early  mental  efforts  of 
infants.  As  such,  they  deserve  considerable  attention,  although 
the  imagination  of  a  fond  parent,  may  perhaps  have  drawn  the 
picture  in  stronger  colours  than  future  experience  will  verify. 

The  writer  concludes  his  first  paper  by  making  some  general 
observations  on  the  surprise,  which  such  facts  as  he  relates  must 
produce;  and  especially  says,  that  “Persuasion,  promises,  lies, 
meum  et  tuum,  individual  character  as  to  benevolence,  and  its 
reverse  from  physiognomy,  and  as  to  morals,  from  the  behaviour, 
preference  of  other  infants  from  similarity  of  action,  jests,  mockery, 
theatrical  simulation  in  the  management  of  dolls  and  puppets,  and 
a  prodigious  number  of  other  compound  associations,  occupy  the 
minds  of  infants,  long  before  the  expiration  of  the  first  six  months, 
of  their  existence.” 
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A  child,  by  instinct,  that  is,  perhaps  by  the 
smell,  for  instinct  is,  at  the  best,  but  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  expression,  clings  to  its  mother,  and  sucks 
when  put  to  her  breast ;  but  it  probably  gets  very 
little  other  knowledge  from  nature.  It  possesses, 
indeed,  the  power  of  being  acted  on  by  impres¬ 
sions  from  without ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  all 
information  with  regard  to  external  matters,  is 
obtained  by  the  perceptions  which  are  acquired, 
through  this  power  of  being  acted  on  by  them, 
or  as  we  say,  by  experience. 

By  using  its  eyes,  and  powers  of  touch,  the  child 
gets  its  first  knowledge  of  surrounding  objects; 
for  without  these  faculties,  it  would  remain  for 
ever  ignorant  of  the  external  world.  But  the 

O 

progress  is  wonderfully  slow;  for  although  the 
senses  of  vision  and  of  touch,  are  under  continual 
exercise  from  the  time  of  birth,  yet  the  eye  and 
hands  are  not  used  in  conjunction,  till  the  end  of 
the  fourth  month. 

On  the  whole,  the  reception  of  these  impres¬ 
sions  gives  the  child  much  pleasure  ;  he  is,  there¬ 
fore,  eager  to  extend  his  experience,  and  soon 
learns  to  express  the  pleasure  which  he  feels,  by 
motions  and  little  noises.  Other  impressions, 
however,  such  as  arise  from  the  necessary  duties 
of  the  nurse,  to  ensure  cleanliness,  &c.  give  pain 
and  he  cries  accordingly;  having  learned  that  mode 
of  expressing  displeasure  perhaps,  from  the  con¬ 
vulsive  cry'  by  which  the  lungs  are  first  inflated,  and 
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the  action  of  respiration  accomplished  immediately 
after  birth. 

The  information  which  is  acquired  by  the  sense 
of  hearing-;  is  consentaneous  with  the  impressions 
received  through  the  power  of  sight;  and  as  these 
impressions  also  are  principally  productive  of  plea¬ 
sure  to  the  child,  it  consequently  attends  to  sounds, 
and  by  degrees,  learns  that  certain  sounds  are  in¬ 
tended  to  express  certain  things;  it  distinguishes 
the  voice  of  its  mother,  understands  the  tones  of 
displeasure,  shuts  its  eyes  when  hushed  to  sleep, 
at  least  when  in  health,  and  shows  signs  of  in¬ 
tellect  in  a  hundred  ways,  which,  in  general,  pass 
by  unheeded. 

Nowt  let  us  consider,  how  much  of  this  informa¬ 
tion  comes  through  the  medium  of  the  association 
of  ideas.  A  child,  from  reiterated  experience, 
associates  pleasure  with  some  sounds,  and  pain 
with  others;  going  to  sleep  with  being  placed  in 
a  certain  position,  or  being’  spoken  to  in  a  parti¬ 
cular  tone  of  voice,  or  being  moved  in  a  certain 
direction  ;  and  in  this  way,  habits  are  acquired. 

Grant  but  all  this,  and  must  it  not  follow,  that 
these  habits  miffht  as  well  be  i>*ood  as  bad;  such 
as  will  conduce  to  the  happiness  of  the  child,  as 
easily  as  such  as  are  of  a  contrary  description  ? 

Assuredly  they  might; — in  fact,  as  we  do  teach 

* 

our  children,  although  we  teach  them  uncon¬ 
sciously,  they  necessarily  learn  many  things  w  hich 
are  productive  of  much  evil  to  them ;  for  they 
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seldom  lose  in  after  life,  what  they  learn  in  child¬ 
hood. 

This  consideration  alone  ought  to  fix  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  parents,  on  the  proper  moral  treatment  of 
infants,  since  so  much  of  their  future  characters 
is  thus  shown  to  depend  on  it.  Nay,  it  is  even 
probable,  that  the  passions,  bad  as  well  as  good, 

owe  their  origin  to  good  or  bad  treatment  during 

* 

iii  fancy. 

The  passions  form  no  original  fundamental 
part  of  the  mind.  There  exists,  indeed,  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  sensibility,  or  of  that  power  of 
receiving  impressions  which  has  been  before 
spoken  of;  and  therefore,  as  the  impression  will 
be  more  vivid  as  the  power  is  stronger,  the  same 
treatment,  whether  good  or  bad,  will  produce  a 
different  decree  of  ffood  or  bad  effect  on  different 
children. 

It  is  chiefly,  in  this  way,  that  children  grow 
up  with  different  characters,  though  brought  up 
nearly  in  a  similar  way;  but  it  is  sufficient  here 
to  mark  the  fact,  that  many  of  the  passions  of 
after-life,  owe  their  origin,  either  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  to  the  peculiarity  of  treatment  adopted  in 
early  childhood.  Thus,  if  a  child  be  made  to  cry 
frequently,  and  especially  if  he  be  allowed  to 
learn,  by  experience,  that  perseverance  in  crying- 
produces  a  relaxation  in  the  thing  which  offends 
him,  lie  becomes  passionate;  he  resists  every 
thing  which  interferes  with  his  present  feelings, 
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and  in  a  very  few  months,  becomes  the  tyrant  of 
those  around  him ;  a  tyrant,  the  more  implacable, 
and  the  more  unreasonable,  because  he  is  more 
ignorant,  than  any  of  those  who  exert  such  pro¬ 
pensities  at  a  more  advanced  age. 

How  such  a  state  of  mind  leads  to  other  bad 
passions,  will  not  require  to  be  illustrated. 

The  reverse  of  this  picture  is  equally  distinct, 
and  much  more  satisfactory.  An  infant  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  follow  his  own  propensities,  at  least 
while  they  are  likely  to  lead  to  good  results,  and 
as  far  as  is  possible,  to  acquire  knowledge  in  his 
own  way  :  he  is  put  to  inconvenience  as  little  as  may 
be;  the  necessary  arrangements  of  his  dress,  &c. 
are  quickly  completed,  and  he  is  made  to  cry 
as  little  as  possible. — Necessary  duties,  however, 
are  strictly  attended  to  :  he  is  laid  down  on  his 
pillow  when  it  is  proper  for  him  to  go  to  sleep, 
and  he  soon  learns  not  to  cry,  because  he  finds 
that  it  is  useless;  a  similar  principle  is  acted  on, 
in  all  his  social  intercourse  with  those  around  him; 
— and  in  this  way,  he  acquires  good  habits. 

The  theory  is  this.  A  child  learns  bad  habits, 
by  being,  in  the  first  place  irritated,  and  in  the 
second,  by  finding  that  being'  angrv  causes  the 
irritation  to  cease.  Good  habits  therefore  are  to 
be  taught,  by  avoiding  all  unnecessary  causes  of 
irritation  ;  and  secondly,  by  making  the  child,  or 
infant,  understand,  he  must  submit  to  such  re¬ 
straints  as  are  necessary  for  his  welfare  ;  and  so 
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easy  is  this  to  be  done,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter, 
that  even  the  youngest  infants  require  little  more 
than  a  single  lesson,  to  acquire  a  good  habit,  or  to 
lose  a  bad  one,  if  the  lesson  be  judiciously  followed 
up. 

An  infant  who  is  thus  educated,  is  perfectly 
under  controul ;  he  disregards  what  are  great 
evils  to  other  children,  and  a  constant  matter  of 
contention  between  them  and  their  nurses;  the 
good  passions  are  fostered  and  made  familiar, 
whilst  the  bad  ones  are  either  unknown,  or  are 
stifled  at  their  birth. 

VV  hence  arise,  on  the  contrary,  the  violent 
passions  which  characterize  savage  life  ?  Doubt¬ 
less,  from  the  inefficiency  of  the  early  education 
of  children  in  uncivilized  countries.  In  such 
children,  the  natural  propensities  of  the  infant 
are  allowed  to  become  evils,  by  being  permitted 
to  run  to  excess;  and  thus  bad  passions  are  gene¬ 
rated  from  want  of  controul,  where  good  ones 
would  have  been  formed,  if  a  proper  restraint  had 
been  imposed  in  early  infancy. 

It  is  of  such  importance  to  understand  this  sub¬ 
ject  well,  that  a  few  more  observations  on  it  may 
be  excused.  Well  would  it  be  for  future  gene- 
rations,  if  parents  could  see,  that  by  laying,  as 
they  too  often  do,  the  bad  passions  and  mental 
defects  of  their  children,  at  the  door  of  nature, — 
of  that  nature  who  has  done  so  much  for  us,  they 
are  only  forming  veils  for  their  own  ignorance  or 
idleness.  Nature  does  certainly  endow  children 
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with  various  degrees  of  sensibility,  or  of  that 
power,  which,  by  cultivation,  becomes  afterwards 
intellect;  but  it  is  we  ourselves  who  direct,  whe¬ 
ther  that  sensibility  shall  lead  to  the  forming  of  a 
good  or  a  bad  disposition.  We  unconsciously 
direct  our  children  into  the  path  along  which  they 
are  to  go.  By  false  kindness,  and  the  want  of  a 
steady  good  principle  in  our  mode  of  educating 
them,  we  teach  them  how  to  be  self-willed,  pas¬ 
sionate,  and  tyrannical :  by  a  contrary  treatment, 
by  having  precise  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  by 
following  steadily  a  plan  of  education  which  has 
been  formed  on  good  principles,  we  ensure,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  good-temper,  obedience,  and 
many  other  good  qualities,  as  the  attributes  of  our 
children. 

I  have  in  my  eye,  a  mother  whose  child  is 
happy,  and  she  herself  not  put  to  inconvenience, 
because  the  whole  affairs  of  her  nursery  are  car- 
ried  on  as  if  by  clock-work.  Although  the  child  is 
washed  twice  a-day  with  cold  water,  it  scarcely 
ever  cries,  because  the  whole  toilet  is  made  sub¬ 
servient  to  a  continued  conversation,  between  the 
mother  and  her  infant  of  three  months  old  ;  the 
part  of  the  latter  being  kept  up  by  constant  smiles 
and  occasional  noises,  expressive  of  its  pleasure. 
In  the  evening  too,  after  undressing,  the  child  is 
put  into  its  cot  awake  ;  it  goes  to  sleep,  almost 
without  crying;  it  sleeps  invariably  for  four  hours; 
is  then  taken  up,  or  wakes,  and  is  fed:  it  is  again 
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laid  down  and  sleeps  for  four  hours  more,  when 
it  awakes  and  is  again  fed  :  it  then  sleeps  till  it  is 
time  to  get  up.  This  process  has  invariably  taken 
place  since  the  child  was  a  month  old,  and  is  an 
excellent  illustration  of  what  good  management 
may  do. 

It  is  very  different  from  the  effect  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  more  usual  plan,  of  letting  infants 
go  to  sleep  in  the  arms  or  on  the  lap.  Who  has 
not  witnessed  the  trouble,  the  scolding,  the  cry¬ 
ing,  the  passion,  both  on  the  nurse’s  and  child’s 
part,  and  the  wasting  of  hour  after  hour  in  fruit¬ 
less  endeavours,  which  so  often  occur,  where 
children  are  hushed  to  sleep  in  the  ordinary  way  ? 
not  to  mention  the  attendant  evil  of  the  nurse’s 
being  obliged  to  get  up  ten  times  in  the  night  to 
rock  them  again  to  sleep. 

In  another  part  of  these  essays,  some  observa¬ 
tions  will  be  made  on  the  good  and  bad  qualities 
of  nurses  ;  but,  so  many  of  the  evils  of  children 
arise  from  the  ignorance  of  nurses,  whilst  infants, 
in  general,  learn  so  few  bad  habits,  when  taken 
care  of  by  the  superior  intelligence  of  their  mo¬ 
thers,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  mention  the 
subject  in  this  place. 

It  will  now,  however,  be  easily  understood,  that 
much  of  the  fut  ure  character  of  the  man,  is  formed 
by  the  early  moral  treatment  of  the  infant. 

It  has  indeed  been  frequently  remarked,  how 
often  great  men  have  owed  their  greatness  to  the 
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superior  intelligence  of  their  mothers  ;  and  the 
reason  of  it  will  now  appear  with  sufficient  dis¬ 
tinctness.  An  intelligent  person  acts  properly, 
often  without  knowing  the  reason  of  his  conduct. 
So,  mothers  treat  children  with  propriety,  partly 
from  having  had  the  sense  to  perceive,  that  evils 
follow  an  opposite  conduct,  and  partly  from  rea¬ 
soning  correctly  on  the  subject ;  but  it  is  probable, 
that  the  view  now  taken  of  the  matter,  has  never 
been  distinctly  stated  by  any  author.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  offered  with  great  diffidence,  although  at 
present,  with  a  full  conviction  of  its  truth ;  and 
with  a  further  assurance,  that  if  it  be  correct,  an 
extensive  promulgation  of  such  truths,  will  not 
only  enable  very  skilful  mothers  to  direct  their 
efforts  with  greater  precision,  but  will  teach  many 
other  less-gifted  parents,  to  raise  their  children  to 
a  point  much  higher  in  the  scale  of  intellect,  than 
they  at  present  commonly  attain. 


Art.  4.  On  Burns  and  Scalds. 

/ 

The  subject  of  burns  and  scalds,  is  one  of  those 
which  we  think  it  right  to  treat  practically.  It  is 
so  important  not  to  lose  time  in  cases  of  accident 
by  fire,  the  pain  attending  them  is  so  acute,  and 
above  all,  the  necessary  means  of  relief  are  so 
near  at  hand,  and  so  easily  applied,  that  in  no 
case  should  the  patient  remain  longer  than  a  few 
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minutes  after  the  accident,  without  efficient  treat¬ 
ment  being’  applied  for  his  relief. 

Burns  and  scalds  form  essentially  the  same 
state  of  disease;  the  injury  done  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion  is  of  the  same  kind  in  both  cases,  and  the 
treatment  for  both  is  perfectly  similar. 

But  the  medical  world  is  even  now  divided  in 
opinion,  with  respect  to  the  pathology  of  burns 
and  scalds;  or  rather,  as  relief  is  obtained  by  such 
various  and  apparently  opposite  modes  of  cure, 
their  explanations  have  been  unsatisfactory,  both 
to  each  other  and  to  themselves. 

Some  surgeons,  and  the  ancients  with  them, 
treated  such  accidents  by  the  application  of  cold 
externally,  and  of  depletory  remedies  internally. 
Indeed  this  was,  until  lately,  the  common  mode 
of  treatment.  But  as  it  was  found,  that  stimu¬ 
lants  applied  to  the  injured  part,  relieved  the  pain 
sooner  and  more  permanently,  the  cold  treatment 
has  been  nearly  abandoned,  and  the  hot  treat¬ 
ment,  as  it  is  called,  adopted. 

The  efficacy  of  stimulating  ap 
has  often  happened  in  medicine,  made  known  to 
the  profession  by  the  empirical  practice  of  unpro¬ 
fessional  persons.  In  the  north  of  England,  very 
extensive  burns  frequently  occur  from  the  explo¬ 
sions  of  fire-damp  in  the  mines ;  and  so  famous 
was  the  treatment  of  burns  and  scalds  by  turpen¬ 
tine,  that  it  was  a  very  common  stipulation  for 
pitmen  to  make  when  hired,  that  they  should  be 
treated  by  a  particular  person,  in  case  of  being 
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burnt  in  the  pit.  This  person  had  acquired  great 
and  deserved  celebrity  for  his  treatment  of  burns, 
and  his  fame  descended  after  his  death,  in  an 
equal  degree,  to  his  wife.* 

Many  more  cases  might  be  adduced,  in  which, 
valuable  remedies  have  been  made  known  to 
medical  men,  by  the  traditional  experience  of 
unprofessional  persons.  The  public  are  in  pos¬ 
session  of  much  valuable  medical  information,  on 
the  use  of  medicines,  little  known  to  the  profes¬ 
sion  ;  and  whilst  the  obligation  thus  conferred  on 
us  by  old  ladies,  calls  on  us  to  return  the  favour, 
by  teaching  them  to  amend  their  theories,  as  is 
the  object  of  this  publication,  we  should  not  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that,  by  enquiring  into  the 
practice  of  village  Galens,  many  other  valuable 
remedies  may  be  added  to  the  common  stock  of 
medical  knowledge. f 

It  was  Dr.  Kentish  who  first  called  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  profession,  specifically  to  the  treatment 
of  burns  and  scalds  by  stimulants,  and  we  have 
entered  into  the  above  account  of  the  popular 
practice  in  the  north  of  England,  to  add,  that  Dr. 
Kentish,  from  his  long  residence  in  those  parts, 
had  ample  opportunity  of  knowing  the  fact,  and 

*  It  would  seem  also,  that  turpentine  had  been  long  celebrated 
in  Scotland,  for  its  utility  as  a  remedy  for  burns. 

f  We  shall  very  soon  refer  specifically  to  the  subject  of  popular 
remedies;  but  we  take  this  opportunity  of  requesting,  that  such  of 
our  readers  as  are  acquainted  with  efficacious  nostrums,  will  favour 
us  by  communicating  them  to  us  for  the  benefit  of  society. 
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probably  derived  bis  information  from  that  source, 
although  he  has  not  said  so  in  his  printed  works. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  theoretical 
explanations,  of  the  mode  in  which  turpentine 
acts,  which  have  been  given  by  Dr.  K. ;  but  be¬ 
fore  the  plan  of  treatment  is  laid  down,  a  few 
words  may  be  premised,  on  the  state  of  constitu¬ 
tion  which  is  induced  by  the  operation  of  fire  on 
the  skin. 

Burns  and  scalds  are  essentially  the  same;  but 
they  differ  in  some  practically  important  parti¬ 
culars.  The  heat  applied  by  boiling  liquids,  is 
not  so  great  as  that  which  often  accompanies 
burns  from  heated  solid  bodies ;  but  as  liquids 
easily  extend  themselves  over  a  large  surface, 
burns  are  generally  deeper  and  more  violent  than 
scalds,  whilst  the  latter  are  more  superficial,  and 
generally  more  extensive. 

Now,  though  the  depth  of  a  burn  forms  an 
important  index  of  the  danger  which  attends  it, 
yet  the  extent  of  such  an  injury  is  a  still  more 
important  one.  Hence,  burns  are  generally  the 
more  dangerous,  according  to  their  size,  and 
scalds,  according  to  their  extent;  and  in  fact, 
though  scalds  are  commonly  superficial,  and  of 
but  little  importance  when  small,  they  become 
very  dangerous  when  they  are  extensive,  as  very 
frequently  happens. 

In  scalds,  the  true  skin  is  seldom  destroyed; 
and  hence,  the  outer,  or  scarf-skin  being  only,  in 
general,  raised  into  the  form  of  a  blister,  the  true 
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skin,  or  cutis  beneath,  is  only  injured  in  a  suffi¬ 
cient  degree,  except  in  severe  cases,  to  make  it 
secrete  matter  without  ulceration  :  but  in  burns 
the  cutis  is  often  entirely  destroyed ;  and  thus 
very  extensive  wounds  are  frequently  produced. 

Where  therefore,  the  cuticle  is  blistered,  it 
seldom  happens  that  the  cutis  is  much  injured; 
whereas,  if  the  outer  skin  is  charred  and  dried 
up,  it  is  to  be  expected,  that  the  vitality  of  the 
parts  beneath  is  destroyed. 

It  would  appear,  from  experience,  that  burns 
and  scalds  on  the  body  are  more  dangerous  than 
when  on  the  extremities :  indeed,  patients  have 
often  died,  apparently  from  very  small  ulcers  on 
the  body  from  burns. 

Moreover,  it  generally  happens,  in  severe  cases, 
that  the  powers  of  the  constitution  are  greatly  and 
suddenly  depressed,  or  almost  annihilated.  Hence, 
the  skin  is  in  such  cases  cold ;  paleness  is  present, 
shivering  also,  and  the  vital  powers  are  in  other 
respects  destroyed. 

Such  being  the  circumstances  which  usually 
mark  severe  cases  of  burns  and  scalds,  it  will  be 
right  to  place  such  cases,  as  soon  as  possible, 
under  medical  care:  that  is,  when  the  injury  is 
extensive,  especially  if  on  the  body ;  when  it  is 
severe,  as  marked  by  the  charring  of  the  outer- 
skin  ;  and  when  the  powers  of  life  seem  to  be 
decidedly  depressed,  as  shown  by  the  dangerous 
chilliness,  paleness,  and  coldness  above  described. 

The  necessary  immediate  treatment,  however. 
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is  in  every  body’s  hands,  and  it  should  be  instantly 
and  decidedly  carried  into  effect,  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Attention  should  be  first  paid  to  the  state  of 

% 

the  constitution;  and  if  the  coldness  and  shivering 
be  present,  hot  wine  or  brandy  should  be  given 
liberally,  and  repeatedly,  with  as  much  as  a  hun¬ 
dred  drops  of  laudanum  in  the  first  dose,  if  the 
case  be  so  severe,  that  the  patient  is  torpid  enough 
to  be  deprived  of  his  senses.  The  laudanum 
may,  in  such  cases,  be  repeated  in  a  like  dose, 
every  three  or  four  hours,  or  oftener,  for  two  or 
three  times  ;  but  of  course,  forty  or  fifty  drops 
will  be  sufficient  in  less  severe  cases.  In  children 
above  eight  years  of  age,  from  ten  to  fifteen  drops 
may  be  given  in  the  above  bad  cases,  and  repeated 
in  like  manner ;  and  even  by  infants,  one,  two, 
or  three  drops  will  be  borne  very  well. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  intended  that  laudanum 
shall  be  thus  repeatedly  administered,  except  a 
necessity  for  it  is  shewn  by  the  continuance  of 
the  coldness  and  shivering,  by  the  pain,  and  by  the 
torpor  of  the  constitution  ;  but  in  all,  except  very 
mild  cases,  a  full  dose,  as  forty  or  fifty  drops  of 
laudanum  in  some  hot  brandy  and  water,  or  wine 
and  water,  will  be  advantageous  soon  after  the 
receipt  of  the  accident. 

So  much  then  for  internal  treatment.  The 
external  surface  of  the  body  should  be  kept  warm  ; 
a  large  blanket  should  be  placed  under  and  over 
the  patient,  as  he  lies  near  the  fire,  either  on  a 
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bed;  or  on  the  knee;  some  oil,  or  spirits  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  or  any  other  preparation  of  turpentine, 
should  be  made  as  warm  as  it  can  be  borne,  and 
the  burned  or  scalded  parts,  be  lightly  smeared 
over  with  it,  by  means  of  a  large  camel’s  hair 
pencil,  or  the  feather  of  a  swan  or  goose  quill. 
The  different  injured  parts  should  thus  be  ra¬ 
pidly  covered  by  the  turpentine,  and  the  opera¬ 
tion  should  be  repeated  again  and  again  unceas¬ 
ingly,  until  the  pain  has  abated,  and  is  nearly 
gone. 

When  the  pain  has  thus  receded,  which  will 
occur  generally,  in  some  time  between  half  an 
hour  and  two  hours,  some  common  yellow  basi- 
licon  ointment*  should  be  mixed  up,  with  as  much 
warm  turpentine  as  will  make  it  as  thick  as  honey, 
and  the  parts  accurately  and  entirely  covered  by 
pledgets  of  lint,  spread  thick  with  this  liniment. 
A  roller  is  then  to  be  applied,  and  these  dressings 
must  not  be  removed  for  twenty-four  hours. 

On  the  next  day,  a  sufficient  number  of  pledgets 
spread  with  the  same  liniment,  only  made  with 
half  the  quantity  of  turpentine,  must  be  prepared, 
and  care  must  be  taken  in  dressing,  to  remove 
and  change  only  one  of  the  old  pledgets  at  a  time, 
so  that  the  wounds  are  exposed  to  air  for  as  short 
a  time  as  possible.  The  dressings  are  again  to 
be  left  on  for  twenty-four  hours. 


*  Or  take  of  yellow  resin  and  yellow  wax,  of  each  an  ounce, 
and  dissolve  them  by  means  of  heal,  in  two  table  spoonful!*  of  oli\e 
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The  same  liniment,  still  further  lowered,  may 
be  used  on  the  third  day;  and  on  the  fourth, 
common  Turner’s  cerate  will  form  the  best  appli¬ 
cation.  With  this  cerate  the  wound  may  be 
dressed  till  it  is  well. 

When  turpentine  cannot  be  procured,  cam¬ 
phorated  spirits  of  wine,  or  the  strongest  spirits 
of  wine,  made  stronger,  by  adding  any  of  the 
essential  oils,  and  therefore  arquebusade,  and 
eau  de  Cologne ;  or  spirits  of  lavender,  mint, 
peppermint,  or  any  other  of  the  sweet  smelling 
spirits;  or  brandy,  rum,  or  gin,  made  stronger 
by  the  addition  of  ether,  will  answer  the  purpose. 
They  must  be  applied  as  warm  as  the  patient  can 
bear;  and,  by  the  bye,  both  these  and  the  tur¬ 
pentines  may  be  the  most  conveniently  heated,  by 
immersing  a  bottle  containing  them  in  hot  water. 

After  a  while,  when  the  pain  abates,  the 
strength  of  these  applications  may  be  lowered; 
equal  parts  of  water  and  spirits  of  wine,  or 
brandy,  &c.  without  the  ether,  may  be  used  ;  the 
heat  of  it  being  also  diminished. 

When  the  pain  has  entirely  subsided,  the  same 
dressings  of  yellow  basilicon  and  turpentine  may 
be  used ;  for  by  this  time  turpentine  may,  in  al¬ 
most  all  cases,  have  been  procured. 

One  thing  remains — if  the  skin  be  blistered, 
the  water  should  be  let  out  by  means  of  one  or 
more  punctures  of  a  needle,  taking  care  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  admission  of  air  to  the  inflamed  skin 
underneath  the  blister. 
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Whenever  then  a  burn  or  a  scald  takes  place, 
let  the  patient  be  taken  into  a  room  with  a  fire  in 
it,  and  dispatch  different  persons  to  fetch  the  fol¬ 
lowing  things; — a  blanket,  the  bottle  of  turpen¬ 
tine,  a  large  round  or  flat  camel’s  hair  pencil, 
two  or  three  goose-quill  feathers,  a  kettle  of 
boiling  water,  and  a  jug  for  warming  the  bottle 
of  turpentine  in,  a  bottle  of  wine  or  brandy,  tum¬ 
blers  and  wine-glasses,  a  saucepan,  and  the  lau¬ 
danum. 

In  the  mean  time  undress  the  patient,  or  at 
least  uncover  the  burned  parts,  and  keep  the  rest 
of  the  body  warm,  by  wrapping  the  patient  in 
the  blanket. 

When  the  attendants  return,  give  wine,  brandy, 
and  laudanum,  as  directed  above,  put  the  tur¬ 
pentine  bottle  into  the  jug  containing  the  hot 
water,  and  let  one  or  more  persons,  according  to 
the  extent  of  the  injury,  keep  constantly  applying 
the  turpentine  made  warm  as  directed. 

In  this  way,  no  time  will  be  lost,  and  the  pa¬ 
tient  will  soon  be  relieved. 

Fever  often  occurs  after  burns  and  scalds,  espe¬ 
cially  in  strong  persons.  When  this  happens 
within  a  day  or  two  after  the  accident,  and  espe¬ 
cially,  if  the  pain  in  the  part  increase,  apply  a 
poultice,  and  place  the  patient  under  proper  me¬ 
dical  care.* 

*  It  ought  to  be  needless  for  us  to  say,  that  the  laudanum  and 
stimulants  have  now  become  unnecessary  ;  and  indeed,  they  will 
be  hurtful  after  the  first  pain  has  subsided. 
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It  should  be  further  known,,  that  parts,  if  left 
in  contact,  are  particularly  apt  to  grow  together 
as  the  cure  proceeds  ;  and  great  care  is  often  ne¬ 
cessary  to  prevent  this,  in  the  fingers,  toes,  sides 
of  the  nostrils  and  eye-lids,  and  also  under  the 
chin,  and  in  the  bends  of  the  arm. 

This  after-treatment  of  burns  and  scalds  how¬ 
ever,  need  not  be  particularly  dwelt  on  here ;  for, 
except  in  slight  cases,  an  experienced  medical 
man  should  always  be  consulted  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  ;  and  the  reason  is  this.  Burns  and  scalds, 
like  injuries  of  the  head,  are  attended,  within  a 
certain  number  of  hours  after  the  accident,  by 
symptoms,  very  different  from  those  which  are 
produced  by  the  accident  itself.  In  injuries  to 
the  head,  cordials  are  often  required  at  first,  al¬ 
though  the  most  decided  depletion  is  very  soon 
after  absolutely  necessary.  So  also  in  many  cases 
of  burns,  the  first  great  symptoms  require  the 
liberal  use  of  cordials,  in  all  the  forms  above  de¬ 
scribed  ;  but  the  secondary  symptoms  are  gene¬ 
rally  those  of  fever  and  inflammation ;  and  they 
arise,  as  we  suppose,  from  the  re  action  of  the 
constitution  after  the  accident,  running  to  excess. 
Hence  it  is,  that  if  the  hot  turpentine  were  ap¬ 
plied  for  any  considerable  time,  after  the  first 
pain  had  subsided,  it  would  itself  cause  inflam¬ 
mation,  and  produce  a  fresh  accession  of  pain. 

With  regard  to  other  remedies  for  burns  and 
scalds,  it  may  lie  said,  that  if  none  of  the  remedies 
above  described,  can  be  procured,  the  constant 
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application  of  ice,  snow,  or  cold  water,  as  recoin- 
mended  by  Sir  James  Earle,  will  relieve  the  pain 
instantly;  but,  as  it  will  as  instantly  return  if  the 
application  be  intermitted;  and  as  it  is  often  re¬ 
quired  to  continue  it  for  many  hours,  the  turpen¬ 
tine  is  to  be  preferred  ;  for  though  the  pain  is 
not  so  speedily  relieved  by  turpentine,  the  relief 
when  obtained,  is  much  more  permanent ;  and  it  is 
probable,  that  cold  is  injurious  in  the  state  of  con- 
jestion  and  torpor,  under  which  the  constitution 
suffers  in  the  early  stages  of  burns  and  scalds. 

M.  Larrey,  a  great  French  surgeon,  dresses 
burns  and  scalds  with  saffron  ointment,  which  he 
says  eases  the  pain  and  prevents  inflammation  ; 
evidently,  as  we  believe,  by  excluding  the  con¬ 
tact  of  the  external  air. 

On  the  whole,  however,  we  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  the  turpentine  plan,  as  above  described. 
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I  his  portion  of  our  Journal  will  consist  of  Critical  Analyses 
of  New  Publications,  and  a  Digest  of  such  parts  of  the 
Medical  and  Scientific  Literature  of  the  Day,  as  may 
either  afford  interesting  information  to  our  Readers ,  or 
allow  room  for  useful  remarks  on  our  own  parts. 

Art.  5.  Review  of 

An  Essay  on  the  Disorders  of  Old  Age ,  and  on  the 
Means  for  Prolonging  Human  Life.  By  Anthony 
Carlisle,  F.R.S.  &c.  8vo.  1818,  2d  edition. 

In  selecting  works  for  analysis,  it  is  not  our  intention 
to  restrict  ourselves  to  such  as  are  or  have  even  been  pub¬ 
lished  of  late  years.  It  will  be  sufficient  that  they  contain 
information,  which  we  wish  to  lay  before  our  readers ;  so 
that  matter,  rather  than  novelty,  will  direct  us  in  our 
choice. 

Indeed,  much  of  what  we  wish  to  inculcate,  is  to  be 
found  scattered  over  the  works  of  other  writers  ;  and  as  we 
are  not  anxious  to  be  thought  particularly  original,  but 
would  rather  see  every  one  continue  in  full  possession  of 
the  sweets  which  we  have  gathered  from  his  stores,  it  will 
form  one  part  of  our  province,  to  give  a  condensed  state¬ 
ment  of  the  valuable  observations  on  the  art  of  preserving 
health,  which  occur  in  the  works  of  those  authors  who 
were  great  in  their  day;  but  who,  perhaps  on  account  of 
some  collateral  defect  in  their  writings,  have  passed  from 
Yol.  i. 
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before  the  public  eye,  and  are  now  remembered  only  by 
name. 

The  works  of  the  million  speedily  disappear,  and  are, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  forgotten.  Even  writings  of  a 
superior  stamp  share  this  common  lot ;  and  indeed,  we 
confess,  the  knowledge  that  such  must  be  our  own  fate, 
has  had  some  influence  in  giving  our  publication  the  con¬ 
tinued  form  of  a  periodical  journal. 

Another  and  a  more  weighty  reason  however,  decided 
this  question  of  form.  If  an  author  put  his  thoughts  into 
a  connected  shape,  and  publish  them  as  a  book,  he  is 
praised  perhaps  by  those  who  peruse  what  he  has  written ; 
but,  from  the  little  care  with  which  persons  in  general 
read,  his  principles  are  not  comprehended,  a  superficial 
view  only  is  taken  of  them,  and  therefore  readers  lay 
down  his  work,  feeling  perhaps  that  they  have  acquired 
a  competent  knowledge  of  its  contents  ;  but,  having  in 
reality,  possessed  themselves  only  of  a  few  general,  or 
striking  facts,  not  in  any  degree,  sufficient  to  Tire- 
vent  them  from  forgetting  the  whole  within  a  short  time 
after  reading  it.  Thus  books  are  read  and  are  laid  on 
the  shelf  to  make  room  for  others;  which  being  treated 
in  a  similar  manner,  pass  away  without  exerting  their  due 
influence  on  society.  But  if  a  'periodical  form  of  publi¬ 
cation  be  adopted,  an  opportunity  for  inculcating  again 
and  again  the  supposed  important  information,  is  allowed; 
and  thus,  inferior  talents  may  perhaps  accomplish,  by 
repeated  attempts,  what  one  effort,  however  well  directed, 
had  failed  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  Carlisle,  the  author  of  the  work  before  us,  has, 
throughout  his  long  professional  career,  practised  medi¬ 
cine  on  the  broad  principle  of  thinking  it  his  duty  to  teach 
the  preservation  of  health,  as  well  as  to  cure  diseases  ; 
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and  therefore,  his  opinions  will  deservedly  have  much 
weight  with  our  readers.  His  subject  too,  “  The  Dis¬ 
orders  of  Old  Age,v  and  the  prolongation  of  human  life, 
is  sufficiently  interesting. 

His  main  position  is,  that  death  does  not  take  place  in 
advanced  life,  <e  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  time,” 
but  that  it  generally  results  from  “  some  well-marked 
disease.” 

In  commenting  on  this  most  important  axiom,  he  shows, 
that  these  diseases  may  be  in  general  relieved;  and  that, 
whilst  they  usually  appear  first,  as  affections  of  the  ali¬ 
mentary  canal,  soon  after  the  middle  period  of  life,  they 
are  to  be  combated  by  cathartics,  bleeding,  and  diet. 

After  giving  this  general  account  of  the  disorders  of 
old  age,  Mr.  Carlisle  enters  into  a  full  explanation  of  his 
opinions  on  diet,  in  all  its  branches,  and  of  its  effect  in 
causing  and  curing  these  disorders.  He  then  treats  of 
clothing,  warm-bathing,  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  the 
effects  of  temperance  ;  of  the  most  efficacious  remedial 
treatment,  and  especially  of  the  use  of  cathartics,  bleeding, 
acids,  alkalies,  mercurials,  and  chalybeates,  in  the  different 
classes  of  diseases  for  the  cure  of  which  they  are  adopted  ; 
and  after  giving  a  general  account  of  each  disorder  in 
passing,  he  concludes,  by  pointing  out  the  circumstances, 
which  do  or  do  not  allow  of  surgical  operations  being  per¬ 
formed  on  old  persons. 

We  shall  condense  such  of  Mr.  C’s  observations,  as 
appear  to  be  the  most  valuable. 

“  According  to  my  observation,”  says  Mr.  C.  61  the 
disorders  of  senility  may  often  be  relieved,  and  our  de¬ 
clining  years  extended  far  beyond  the  ordinary  numbc/, 
by  judicious  management  ” 

It  is  of  importance  to  watHi  over  the  slight  deviations 
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from  health  which  occur  in  old  age ;  for  if  they  continue, 
“  the  error  of  a  subordinate  part  will,  by  degrees,  en¬ 
croach  upon  the  organs  essential  to  health,  and  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  such  derangements  soon  declares  us  to  be 
mortal.” 

In  remedying  these  disorders,  or  rather  in  preventing 
their  occurrence,  Mr.  C.  says,  u  that  the  wholesome  regu¬ 
lation  of  diet,  clothing,  exercise,  and  air,  are  often  more 
important  than  the  administration  of  drugs,  blisterings, 
or  bleedings.” 

Early  rising,  however,  and  activity,  are  to  be  regulated 
“  by  the  state  of  bodily  strength,  the  seasons  and  the  ha¬ 
bitual  exertions  of  mind.1'  “  Quietude  and  repose,  best 
become  the  constitutions  of  the  aged ;  since  the  springs 
of  life  in  them,  are  rather  weakened  than  invigorated  by 
excessive  action.” 

te  When  the  age  of  maturity  has  passed,  the  common 
dangers  to  life  are  to  be  discovered  in  disorders  of  the 
head,  the  stomach,  the  bowels,  the  blood-vessels,  and  the 
liver;  and  they  display  themselves  by  apoplexy,  palsv, 
indigestion,  obstructions,  inflammations,  jaundice,  or 
dropsy.” 

These  diseases  are  generally  to  be  removed  by  proper 
care,  and  they  may  especially  be  prevented  from  forming 
fully;  for  as  Mr.  C.  says,  “  few  persons  are  attacked  bv 
dangerous  disorders,  without  due  notice  and  repeated 
warnings.”  Head-ache  and  giddiness  precede  apoplexy 
and  palsy  ;  flatulency,  acidity,  head-ache,  and  local  pains, 
precede  affections  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  liver ;  and 
derangement  of  the  general  health,  inflammations. 

These  signs  of  bodily  infirmity  begin  to  appear,  gene¬ 
rally  about  the  age  of  sixty;  and  a  plethora,  or  an  over¬ 
fullness  of  the  vessels  is  the  most  common  attribute  of  old 
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age.  Hence  Mr.  C.  inveighs  against  the  common  aver¬ 
sion  to  blood-letting,  and  with  justice;  for  many  persons 
are  kept  alive  only  by  habitual  losses  of  blood.  Cathartics 
also  are  very  valuable  as  a  remedy  against  these  and  other 
disorders  of  old  age. 

Diet,  however,  is  the  sheet-anchor,  on  which  those  who 
wish  to  prevent  such  complaints,  must  depend.  i(  Per¬ 
haps  the  first  source  of  all  the  infirmities  of  senility  may 
be  traced  to  effects,  arising  from  imperfectly  digested 
food,”  and  a  failure,  or  errors  of  the  stomach  and  its  de¬ 
pendencies,  precede  nearly  all  of  them. 

The  diet  of  old  persons,  says  Mr.  C.,  should  resemble 
that  of  invalids,  of  children,  or  of  breeding  or  nursing 
women;  and  if  the  teeth  be  decayed,  the  food  should  be 
minced  or  pounded,  so  as  to  imitate  the  action  of  chewing- 
in  dividing  it.  Animal  food  is  the  best;  although,  in 
many  cases,  the  farinaceous  vegetable  matters,  such  as 
arrow-root,  &c.  are  very  applicable. 

The  red-fleshed  meats  are  the  most  easy  of  digestion. 
Hence  Mr.  C’s  observations  lead  to  the  following  scale  of 
meats,  &c.  as  indicating  their  relative  digestibilities.  The 
most  digestible  meats  are  venison,  game,  mutton,  beef, 
and  the  flesh,  not  the  fat  and  skin,  of  the  duck  and  goose. 
Then  follow  white  and  young  meats,  such  as  fowls,  tur¬ 
keys,  &c.  veal,  pork,  and  we  suppose,  lamb.  Salted 
meats  are  inadmissible.  Veal  is  improper,  on  account  of 
the  sugar  of  milk  which  it  contains,  running  rapidly  into 
fermentation  ;  pork,  because  of  the  excess  of  fat  which  is 
mixed  with  it. 

Fish  is  placed  after  meats,  from  its  proneness  to  putre¬ 
faction  ;  but  of  fish,  the  most  digestible  are,  whiting, 
perch,  flounders,  smelts,  skate,  haddock,  turbot,  and  soals; 
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the  next,  herrings,  mackarel,  salmon,  and  eels ,  and  the 
most  pernicious  are  said  to  be  shell-fish. 

Fish  is  better  when  boiled  than  when  fried,  and  roast 
meat  is  preferable  to  that  which  is  boiled. 

Uncooked  vegetables  are  improper  for  the  aged.  So 
are  the  hard  pulped  fruits,  and  all  dried  fruits ;  as  are 
also  nuts,  almonds,  and  all  kinds  of  sugared  confectionary. 

It  is,  according  to  Mr.  C.,  equally  necessary  to  assort 
the  food  harmoniously,  as  to  choose  it  properly.  “  The 
most  simple,  bland,  and  easily  digested  food  may  be 
spoiled,  by  mingling  substances  of  difficult  digestion.” 
Those  only  which  are  the  “  most  nearly  allied  in  their 
natural  properties,11  should  be  mixed  together;  as  thus, 
ee  the  processes  of  digestion  and  nutrition  may  be  more 
conveniently  and  effectually  promoted.1’ 

Mr.  C.  then  says,  that  u  when  fermented  liquors  are 
good  for  the  feeble,  those  which  are  well  fermented,  and 
which  have  little  sugar  or  free  acid,  should  be  preferred 
and  he  particularly  objects  to  the  presence  of  acids  in 
fermented  liquors,  especially  for  old  persons. 

Tables  follow,  showing  the  quantity  of  free  acid  con¬ 
tained  in  various  fermented  liquors,  and  in  some  fruits. 
Brewer’s  fresh  table  beer  contains  the  least,  then  sherry, 
port,  London  draught  porter,  and  Vidonia,  in  their  order. 
Hence  Rhenish  wines,  French  wines,  and  cyder,  are  im¬ 
proper  for  the  aged. 

In  his  objections  to  acids,  Mr.  C.  infers,  that  various 
eruptions,  the  gout,  and  rheumatism,  are  produced  by 
their  use. 

Dining  at  mid-day  is  recommended,  and  tea  is  allowed. 
All  vegetables  which  produce  flatulency  are  said  to  be 
improper.  Cayenne  pepper  should  be  eaten  freely  with 
vegetables. 
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Occasional  variations  in  the  different  kinds  of  proper 
food  is  recommended ;  and  especially,  such  as  the  season 
points  out.  Mr.  C.  even  says,  that  he  believes,  one  of 
the  evils  of  riches  is,  that  they  enable  the  professor  to  set 
at  nought  the  suggestions  of  the  different  seasons,  in  the 
choice  of  food ;  and  that  the  artificial  habit  of  using  an 
unvarying  diet,  which  this  power  affords,  forms  one 
u  source  of  both  hereditary  disease,  and  of  enfeebled 
progeny.” 

Excessive  abstemiousness  also  is  condemned  :  as  is  the 
cold  bath  for  the  aged.  The  tepid  bath  and  warm  cloth¬ 
ing  are,  on  the  contrary,  recommended ;  as  also  exercise, 
when  it  is  taken  voluntarily. 

Cathartics  and  bleeding  are  then  recommended,  to 
obviate  the  evils  of  an  improper  diet;  and  cases  are  hinted 
at,  where  their  use  has  arrested  decay  in  the  sight,  and 
other  chronic  disorders  of  old  age. 

Many  observations  follow,  on  the  various  diseases 
which  affect  the  head,  the  stomach,  the  bowels,  the  blood¬ 
vessels,  and  the  liver,  in  consequence  of  improprieties  of 
diet,  and  other  erroneous  habits  of  life ;  and  Mr.  C.  con¬ 
cludes  his  work,  by  adding  44  a  few  remarks  on  the  moral 
propriety  of  surgical  operations  on  old  persons.11  These 
principally  turn  on  the  caution  with  which  a  surgeon 
ought  to  decide  on  performing  operations  on  the  aged. 

Art.  G.  On  the  present  state  oj'  Medicine  in  England. 

In  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  No.  2G5,  a  long 
letter  from  Dr.  Grattan  of  Dublin,  to  .  M  R.  Dickin¬ 
son  of  London,  is  inserted,  answering  the  observations 
which  were  made  by  the  latter,  on  a  pamphlet  written 
on  this  subject  some  time  ago,  by  the  former. 

The  existing  state  of  medical  practice  has  been,  for 
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centuries,  a  fertile  source  of  discussions  amongst  medical 
men  ;  and  of  discussions  too,  which  have,  in  their  de¬ 
tails,  reflected  but  little  credit  on  the  combatants. 

The  rules  and  regulations  by  which  the  different 
classes  of  medical  men  have  practiced  their  art,  have 
always  been,  like  other  human  institutions,  defective; 
and  this,  because,  as  commonly  happens,  they  have  been 
formed  piece-meal,  and  altered  or  added  to,  as  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  times  appeared  to  dictate. 

In  remote  ages,  Hippocrates,  with  all  other  physicians, 
practised  every  branch  of  the  profession ;  medicine,  sur¬ 
gery,  and  pharmacy ;  and,  that  they  did  so  succecsfully, 
their  writings  will  abundantly  show.  Time,  however, 
produced  changes  as  usual,  until,  at  last,  a  division  of 
the  art  into  physicians,  surgeons,  and  apothecaries,  be¬ 
came,  we  believe,  universal  throughout  Europe. 

Whatever  is,  is  right ;  and  therefore  many  medical 
men  have  believed,  and  still  believe,  that  this  arbitrary 
division  is  correct  and  necessary ;  for  that  the  art  is  too 
wide  for  a  physician  to  understand  surgery,  a  surgeon 
physic,  or  an  apothecary  either  medicine  or  surgery. 
But  when  it  is  considered,  that  surgery  was  separated 
from  physic  only  on  account  of  surgeons  being  degraded 
by  some  popish  superstition  respecting  the  unholiness  of 
shedding  blood,  and  especially  that  the  present  race  of 
general  practitioners  have,  like  the  ancients,  practised  all 
the  three  branches  with  credit  to  themselves,  to  the  art, 
and  to  the  public,  it  is  inconsistent  to  lay  too  much 
stress  on  the  necessity  for  a  separation  between  physic 
and  surgery,  which  has  been  thus  arbitrarily  made,  and 
is  so  incompletely  acted  on.* 

*  The  priests  chiefly  practised  medicine;  and  surgerv  was 
separated  from  physic,  first  by  a  decree  of  Pope  Boniface  VI.  at 
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The  great  contentions,  however,  have  never  been  be¬ 
tween  the  physician  and  surgeon,  but  between  the  for¬ 
mer  and  the  apothecary.  The  apothecary,  many  years 
ago,  was  a  druggist ;  that  is,  he  compounded  and  dis¬ 
pensed  medicines ;  whilst  the  whole  practise  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  physicians. 

Physicians,  however,  found  it  convenient  to  entrust 
apothecaries  with  the  administration  of  part  of  what  they 
prescribed ;  and  as  thus,  and  by  other  means,  apotheca¬ 
ries  came  in  contact  with  the  sick,  the  convenience  of  pa¬ 
tients  often  called  on  the  apothecary  to  prescribe,  as  well 
as  dispense  and  administer  medicine. 

This  was,  of  course,  strenuously  resisted,  and  medical 
libraries  abound  with  controversial  publications  on  these 
points  ;  many  of  which  are  highly  amusing,  but  too  many 
of  them  are  disgraceful  to  medicine,  and  its  professors, 
on  account  of  the  ignorance  and  selfishness  which  they 
display. 

Assuredly,  apothecaries  began  to  practise  medicine, 
because  the  public  convenience  required  it ;  for  all  op¬ 
position  to  it  was  perfectly  unavailing  ;  and  a  new  race 
of  practitioners  gradually  arose,  which  lias  now,  for  many 
years,  been  so  numerous,  that  by  far  the  largest  portion 
of  medical  practice  has  fallen  into  their  hands. 

So  complete  was  this  change  of  apothecaries  into  a 

the  close  of  the  13th  century,  and  by  a  second  by  Pope  Cle- 

\ 

ment  V.  at  Avignon,  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  14th  cen¬ 
tury.  Excommunication  formed  the  threatened  punishment  for 
this  newly-created  crime,  the  only  ostensible  excuse  being  the 
popish  maxim,  “  Ecclesia  abhorret  a  sanguine.” 

With  due  reverence  for  two  such  excellent  and  enlightened 
decrees,  the  Uuiversity  of  Paris  refused  to  admit  any  student  into 
the  faculty  of  medicine  who  did  not  abjure  surgery. 
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species  of  physician,  that,  in  time,  the  same  public  con¬ 
venience  required  another  alteration  ;  and,  a  fourth  class 
of  medical  men  was  formed,  called  Druggists,  their  du¬ 
ties  being  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same,  as  those  of  the 
apothecary,  before  his  conversion  into  another  cha¬ 
racter. 

The  Druggists  too,  have  begun  to  practise  like  their 
predecessors ;  and  thus,  a  new  war  has  broken  out,  ex¬ 
actly  similar  in  its  cause  and  object,  to  those  which  for¬ 
merly  raged  so  violently,  the  opposing  parties  being 
only  the  physician  and  apothecary  in  a  new  shape ;  name¬ 
ly,  the  general  practitioner  and  the  druggist. 

This  contest,  however,  differs  from  former  ones  in  its 
mode  of  being  carried  on.  The  present  general  prac¬ 
titioners  take  a  much  more  rational  view  of  the  matter 
than  the  former  physician  did  ;  for  whilst  they  feel  and 
regret  the  encroachments  made  on  their  profits  by  the 
druggists,  their  endeavours  are  now  principally  directed 
towards  obtaining;  such  alterations  in  some  anomalous 
circumstances  in  their  situation,  as  would,  if  granted, 
at  once  establish  the  druggist,  give  themselves  respecta¬ 
bility,  and  therefore  they  believe  materially  benefit  the 
public. 

The  fact  is,  that  until  the  year  1815,  the  general  prac¬ 
titioner,  or  rather  the  apothecary,  was  not  known  to  the 
legislature  as  a  practitioner  of  medicine,  and  therefore, 
as  any  body  could  practise  physic,  much  evil  arose  to  the 
public  on  account  of  the  ignorance  of  many  general  prac¬ 
titioners.  By  the  act  of  1815,  however,  the  apothecary 
was  legally  recognized,  and  restrictions  were  placed  on 
their  practice,  so  that  a  good  medical  education  is  re¬ 
quired  from  those  who  enter  into  the  profession. 

But  evils  still  exist.  The  apothecaries  act,  as  it  is 
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called,  only  controuls  those  who  practise  medicine  ;  sur¬ 
gery,  and  above  all,  midwifery,  may  still  be  practised  by 
the  most  ignorant  and  ill  educated  even  at  the  very  door 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  for  the  college  has  no 
power  except  over  its  own  members. 

Moreover,  the  mode  of  remunerating  the  general  prac¬ 
titioner  is  anomalous,  and  at  once  degrading  to  the  medi¬ 
cal  man  and  injurious  to  the  public. 

The  former  apothecary  was  paid,  of  course,  like  the 
present  druggist  for  the  drugs  which  he  dispensed  ;  and 
unfortunately,  this  mode  of  payment  continued  after  his 
claims  became  founded  on  another  kind  of  merit,  so  that 
now  he  is  obliged  to  put  a  large  profit  on  the  medicines 
which  he  prescribes,  as  the  only  means  of  repaying  him¬ 
self  for  the  skill  which  he  displays. 

The  general  practitioner  is  therefore  at  present  exceed¬ 
ingly  anxious  to  complete  the  legislative  enactment  of 
18J5,  by  placing  surgery  and  midwifery,  as  well  as  phy¬ 
sic,  under  proper  legal  controul ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  establish  the  custom  of  receiving  payment  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  his  medical  abilities,  in  the  form  of  a  moderate 
fee,  instead  of  by  the  odious  detail  of  pills  and  draughts 
which  he  is  at  present  obliged  to  enter  into,  in  his 
accounts. 

On  the  whole,  the  general  practitioners  are  attempting 
to  introduce  this  change  by  calm  and  dignified  means, 
and  we  believe  them  to  be  actuated  by  a  sincere  desire 
to  benefit  their  country  by  the  changes  which  they  wish 
to  see  adopted.  They  are  seeking  every  opportunity  of 
showing  the  evils  which  result  from  the  present  arrange¬ 
ments  ;  of  pointing  cut  the  deplorable  ignorance  of  very 
many  persons  who  now  securely  deal  out  death  in  the 
form  of  professional  advice,  and  of  otherwise  obtaining 
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their  ends,  by  calling  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  and 
of  the  public,  to  the  defects  of  the  present  system  of 
medical  and  surgical  practise. 

With  respect  to  the  paper  which  has  led  to  the  above 
remarks,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  Dr.  Grattan  is  one 
of  the  very  few  physicians  who  now  are  advocates  for 
apothecaries  being  kept  to  their  pestles  and  mortar. 

Art.  7.  On  the  use  qf  Tar-vapour  in  Hooping-cough, 
and  certain  Forms  qf  Inflammatory  Disorder  of  the 
Lungs. 

In  the  Medical  Repository,  No.  87.  Mr.  Wans- 
brough,  of  Fulham,  records  three  cases  in  which  the 
breathing  of  the  vapour  of  Barbadoes  tar  was  followed 
by  very  beneficial  effects.  One  is  said  to  be  a  case  of 
hooping-cough,  one  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and 
one,  a  case  which  manifested  symptoms  of  asthma.  They 
were  really,  however,  all  three  cases  of  one  and  the  same 
disease,  viz.  inflammation  of  that  part  of  the  respiratory 
mucous  membrane  which  lines  the  bronchia  or  air  tubes. 
The  patients  were  all  children. 

Inflammation  of  this  membrane,  whether  it  arise  from 
taking  cold,  or  from  the  presence  of  hooping-cough,  or 
scarlet  fever,  or  measles,  or  from  any  other  of  the  erup¬ 
tive  fevers  of  children,  is  cured  naturally  by  the  secre¬ 
tion  *  of  a  large  quantity  of  phlegm  or  mucus  by 

*  Secretion  is  the  process  by  which  the  terminating  branches 
of  the  arteries  form  the  different  solid  and  fluid  parts  of  the  body. 
Every  part  of  the  body,  hard  as  well  as  soft,  is  formed  by  secre¬ 
tion  from  the  blood ;  although  medical  men  commonly  call  those 
fluids  only,  secretions,  which  arc  separated  from  the  body  ;  such 
as  bile,  saliva,  mucus,  perspiration,  milk,  &c. 
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the  ends  of  the  arteries  which  terminate  on  that 
membrane. 

But  if  the  patient  have  not  the  power  to  cough  up  this 
mucus,  and  it  is  very  abundant,  the  bronchia  become 
plugged  up  by  it ;  and,  as  then,  respiration  cannot  go 
on,  death  takes  place. 

The  state  of  two  out  of  Mr.  W.’s  three  patients  closely 
resembled  this  ;  and  the  tar-vapour  was  tried,  on  the 
idea  of  stimulating  the  air  tubes,  and  thus  producing  an 
increased  effort  in  coughing.  The  effect  was  perfectly 
answered,  and  apparently  in  both  cases  life  was  saved  by 
the  remedy. 

One  was  his  own  child,  three  months  old.  Mr.  W. 
says,  “  At  length,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  suffering, 
at  the  end  of  three  days,  the  poor  little  sufferer  refused 
the  breast,  and  I  then  concluded,  the  termination  of  her 
distress,  by  a  fatal  issue,  would,  ere  long,  arrive.”  te  The 
little  creature  seemed  revived  the  instant  she  inhaled  the 
vapour,  and  made  an  effort  to  cough.  Delighted  at  the 
effect,  I  placed  the  vessel  nearer  to  her  nostrils,  and  con¬ 
tinued  the  fume  for  about  three  minutes,  when  a  cough 
intervened,  followed  by  an  immediate  vomiting  of  viscid 
phlegm  and  mucus  that  nearly  suffocated  her !  The 
relief,  however,  was  complete,  the  child  sucked,  and  went 
to  sleep.  The  remedy  was  afterwards  applied  twice  a- 
day  for  a  week  each  time,  at  first,  with  the  effect  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  copious  expectoration,  attended  by  an  imme¬ 
diate  abatement  of  the  symptoms. 

Mr.  W.  produced  the  fumes,  by  putting  a  piece  of 
iron  almost  red  hot,  into  Barbadoes  tar. 

It  is  evident  that  this  remedy  is  not  applicable  to  the 
inflammatory  stage  of  the  disease,  but  is  only  useful 
when  the  bronchia  are  obstructed  bv  mucus;  at  least. 
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not  in  such  cases  as  Mr.  W.  relates.  But  the  vapour 
of  tar  has  long  been  used  as  a  remedy  in  certain  cases  of 
consumption ;  sometimes  advantageously,  sometimes  not. 
In  short,  the  cases  in  which  it  is  useful  have  not  been 
sufficiently  investigated ;  and  Mr.  WYs  observations  go 
far  to  show,  that  it  is  principally  to  the  latter  stages  of 
bronchial  diseases  that  it  is  applicable. 

„  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  vapour  of  tar  is  a  cele¬ 
brated  popular  remedy  in  some  countries. 

Art.  8.  longevity.  Dr.  Barnes,  of  Carlisle,  des¬ 
cribes  the  present  state  of  Mr.  Robert  Bowman,  of  Ir- 
thington,  in  Cumberland,  who,  it  seems,  has  completed 
the  1 1 5th  year  of  his  age. 

Accounts  like  these  are  always  interesting :  indeed  a 
knowledge  of  the  causes  which  produce  longevity  are 
amongst  the  most  desirable  of  human  acquisitions ;  for 
although  many  of  us  complain  of  this  vale  of  sorrows 
here  below,  we  none  of  us  like  to  leave  it. 

44  This  interesting  old  man,  says  Dr.  B.  enjoys  ex¬ 
ceeding  good  health,  and  is  content  and  cheerful.  He  is 
of  the  middle  stature,  and  says,  when  young,  he  was 
rather  stout,  and  very  strong;”  he  44  was  always  sober 
and  regular  in  his  conduct .”  44  He  married  at  the  age  of 

50,  and  had  six  sons,  all  of  whom  are  now  living;  the 
oldest  is  59  years  of  age,  and  the  youngest  47.”  44  His 

chest  is  large,  and  his  person  well  proportioned.  Al¬ 
though  the  hand  of  time  has  at  length  laid  him  pros¬ 
trate,  it  has  not  yet  made  much  impression  on  his  consti¬ 
tution.  The  texture  of  his  body  is  not  loose  or  emaciated, 
but  firm  and  in  embonpoint.”  His  senses  are  perfect. 
He  sleeps  soundly  in  the  night,  and  also  frequent  I  v  in 
the  day.  He  has  been  confined  to  bed  for  six  vears 
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past,  yet  he  can  move  all  his  limbs ;  but  he  is  not  able  to 
walk,  except  with  the  assistance  of  two  persons/ ”  Six  or 
seven  years  ago  he  walked  sixteen  miles,  “  with  great 
ease,"  in  one  day.  “  Only  seven  years  ago,  he  actually 
hedged,  reaped  corn,  made  hay,  mounted  stacks  of  corn 
and  hay,  and  assisted  in  making  them.”  “  He  docs  not 
remember  ever  having  been  indisposed  in  his  life ,  except¬ 
ing  twice ;  the  first  time  was,  when  very  young,  and 
then  he  had  the  measles ;  the  second  was  not  many  years 
ago,  when  he  had  the  hooping-cough.”  “  He  was  then 
upwards  of  100  years  of  age.  He  has  occasionally  met 
with  severe  accidents,  but  never  had  a  medical  attend¬ 
ant,  and  does  not  remember  ever  having  taken  a  dose  of 
medicine  in  his  life.”  Weather  never  had  any  effect  on 
him ;  he  was  never  intoxicated  but  once,  and  then  by  a 
trick  of  his  friends.  He  drank  ale  or  spirits  very  seldom, 
and  then  only  a  single  glass.  “  His  common  drink  is 
water;  his  food  milk,  hasty  pudding,  broth,  bread,  po¬ 
tatoes,  an  egg,  a  small  piece  of  animal  food,  or  any  thing 
that  the  family  are  taking.”  His  habits  of  eating,  and 
drinking,  and  sleeping,  were  never  regular.  He  often 
slept  in  the  open  air.  “  His  pulse  is  68  in  a  minute, 
regular  and  steady ;  no  ossification  of  the  arteries  at  the 
wrist  can  be  discovered.  His  breathing  is  natural ;  and 
his  voice,  which  is  rather  strong,  appears  to  have  under¬ 
gone  very  little  change.”  “  His  mind  has  been  seldom, 
i  f  ever,  affected  by  anxious  care ,  restless  ambition,  or 
studious  thought.  He  has  led  the  life  of  an  industrious 
and  laborious  farmer.  He  has  been  temperate  in  all  his 
pleasures,  for  which  reason,  they  have  been  of  long  dura¬ 
tion.  He  has  never  indulged  to  excess  in  sensual  gratifi¬ 
cations,  nor  committed  any  great  irregularity.  By  him, 
exercise,  temperance,  and  simplicity  of  diet,  have  been 
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considered  cardinal  virtues.”  “  One  of  his  brothers  died 
in  1810,  aged  99  years,”  and  two  cousins  lived  to  95  and 
85  respectively. 

The  true  explanation  of  this  fine  old  man’s  longevity  is, 
that  his  constitution  was  excellent.  The  structure  of  the 
different  parts  of  his  body  was  perfect,  and  he  has  avoided 
all  such  causes  as  tend  to  derange  the  animal  actions. 
Disease  never  preyed  on  his  frame  ;  mental  anxiety  was 
ever  far  away  from  him ;  he  lived  in  the  open  air;  he  ap_ 
plied  no  hot  and  rebellious  liquors  to  his  blood  ;  in  short, 
his  life  proves,  that  where  the  organization  of  the  body  is 
perfect,  and  care  be  taken  to  avoid  the  causes  which  lead 
to  its  derangement,  three  score  years  and  ten  is  not  the 
natural  term  of  human  life  ;  and  that  it  is  the  wearing  in¬ 
fluence  of  irritation,  and  of  slow  disease,  which  destroys 
the  body,  and  not  time. 

Let  us  all  think  of  these  things ;  for  by  acting  in  a 
similar  way,  the  strongest  of  us  may  live  long,  and  the 
weakest  lengthen  their  terms  of  existence,  and  perhaps 
pass  their  lives  in  comfort,  instead  of  suffering  from  the 
constant  irritation  of  a  painful  disease.  (Brewster’s 
Edin.  Journ.) 

No.  3,  of  this  Journal,  will  be  published  on  May  1. 

Want  of  room  obliges  us  to  omit  the  remainder  of  the 
miscellaneous  matter. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  CHILDREN. 

ESSAY  THE  THIRD. 

Art  1 .  On  the  Causes  of  Disease  in  Children ,  and 
on  the  Mode  of  its  Production  in  the  Poorer 
Classes. 

THE  diseases  of  children  may  be  advanta¬ 
geously  arranged  under  two  general  heads ;  and 
this  arrangement  will  principally  follow,  by  con¬ 
sidering,  first,  the  difference  of  cause,  and  se¬ 
condly,  the  varieties  of  form  under  which  chil¬ 
dren’s  diseases  appear. 

The  division,  therefore,  will  be  into  such  as 
are  produced  by  the  common  causes  of  diseases  in 
adults  ;  namely,  by  cold,  contagion,  &c.,  and  such 
as  arise  gradually,  from  the  long  continued  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  slight,  but  constantly  acting  irri¬ 
tation. 

Vol.  i. 
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The  first  class  comprises  nearly  all  the  acute 
inflammations,  the  acute  contagious  diseases,  &e. ; 
the  second  includes  the  chronic  disorders,  as  well 
as  several  of  the  acute  ones ;  the  grand  cause 
which  produces  this  class  of  diseases,  being  some 
error  in  the  physical  or  moral  treatment  of  the 
child. 

But  this  division,  like  all  other  divisions  of 
diseases  into  classes,  is  not  perfect;  for  the  two 
classes  are  inseparably  connected  together,  and 
run  into  each  other  imperceptibly.  Thus,  the 
production  of  almost  every  acute  disease,  is  fre- 
quently  dependant  on  a  simultaneous  action  of 
both  these  causes.  That  is,  a  child  shall  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  action  of  such  causes,  as  commonly 
produce  fever :  if  its  bodily  health  be  perfect,  it 
will  probably  resist  the  application,  and  pass 
through  the  ordeal  unhurt;  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  actions  of  its  constitution  be  imperfectly  per¬ 
formed,  on  account  of  the  presence  of  a  low  de¬ 
gree  of  chronic  ailment,  the  cause  of  fever  will 
produce  its  effect,  and  an  attack  of  acute  disease 
will  follow. 

So  also,  many  of  the  worst  cases  of  chronic 
disease  in  children,  follow  the  recession  of  acute 
disorder,  as  of  measles  or  other  similar  diseases. 

And  thus  it  is  with  all  our  artificial  medical  ar¬ 
rangements,  whether  nosological  or  otherwise. 
They  are  useful  adjuncts  in  the  study  of  our  pro¬ 
fession,  but  it  is  perhaps  not  sufficiently  under- 
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stood,  that  they  are  mere  arbitrary  forms,  which 
have  no  real  existence  in  nature:  and  therefore 
forms  into  which  we  are  obliged  to  force  the  dif¬ 
ferent  subjects  which  we  wish  to  arrange,  at  some 
expence  of  truth,  and  consequently  at  some  risk 
of  inculcating  erroneous  ideas. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  discuss  the  causes  of 
chronic  diseases  before  those  of  acute  ones  ;  their 
action  being  more  intelligible,  and  it  being  rather 
the  object  of  these  pages  to  elucidate  the  origin 
of  chronic  disorders,  and  the  mode  of  preventing 
their  occurrence,  than  to  enter  into  details  of  the 
symptoms  and  treatment  of  acute  diseases. 

Every  disorder,  however  slight  it  may  be,  must 
have  a  cause ;  and  therefore,  the  most  trifling 
ailment  should  receive  its  due  share  of  attention  : 
not  openly,  so  that  the  child  is  made  a  party  to 
the  discussion,  but  from  that  silent,  but  anxious 
observation,  which  few  perhaps,  except  parents, 
know  how  to  habituate  themselves  to,  and  none 
but  parents,  or  at  least  such  as  are  constantly 
about  a  child,  can  carry  into  perfect  execution. 

The  most  simple  case  of  disorder  must  of  course 
occur  to  an  infant;  for  his  system  is  perfect.  No 
part  of  it  has  yet  undergone  that  slight,  but  very 
important  process  of  disorganization  of  particular 
parts,  which  is  so  apt  to  be  left,  even  after  very 
slight  attacks  of  disease;  no  peculiar  cause  of  irri¬ 
tation  exists  in  the  infant’s  constitution,  for  it  is 
not  the  time  of  teething,  nor  is  the  mind  suffi- 
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ciently*  developed,  to  allow  much  irritation  to 
arrive  through  that  channel ;  he  is  properly  clothed 
and  carefully  attended  to,  and  yet  he  is  ill.  As 
far  as  my  observation  has  extended,  this  ailment 
has  been  produced  by  disorder  of  the  digestive 
organs,  and  that  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs, 
by  the  taking  of  improper  food,  and  an  inadequate 
exposure  of  the  child  to  the  open  air.  I  cannot 
recollect  that  I  have  ever  seen  an  infant,  who  had 
been  fed  solely  on  proper  food,  and  had  been  pro¬ 
perly  attended  to  in  other  respects,  attacked  by 
the  description  of  disorder  to  which  allusion  is 
now  made.*  Nature  evidently  intended,  that  an 
infant  should  be  fed  entirely  on  the  milk  of  its 
mother;  and  where  such  is  the  case,  1  scarcely 
ever,  I  had  almost  said  never,  see  disorder  take 
place  in  infants. 

It  will  be  recollected,  it  is  only  intended  now 
to  speak  of  the  chronic  disorder  of  the  digestive 
organs,  to  which  infants  are  liable.  Of  course, 
if  an  infant  be  exposed  to  cold,  it  may  be  affected, 
as  is  stated  below,  by  inflammation  of  fhe  lungs, 
or  any  other  acute  disorder  which  is  commonly 
produced  by  cold.  Indeed,  infants  bear  exposure 
to  cold  much  worse  even  than  older  children ; 

*  There  is  an  apparent  exception  to  this  rule.  If  the  wet-nurse 
be  ill,  the  bowels  of  the  child  will  often  be  deranged  in  the  way 
above  described.  But  it  is  sufficiently  evident,  that  in  such  cases, 
the  nurse’s  milk  is  changed  in  quality  by  the  existence  of  her  own 
disorder,  and  it  thereby  becomes  an  improper  food  for  the  child. 
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whilst  the  latter  are  more  susceptible  of  injury 
from  that  cause  than  adults  are. 

Are  the  young  of  animals  subject  to  such  dis¬ 
orders?  never:  and  in  like  manner,  my  experience 
authorizes  me,  as  far  as  it  goes,  to  say,  that  the 
young  of  the  human  animal,  is  almost  never  dis¬ 
ordered  when  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  Ex¬ 
posure  to  cold  indeed,  improper  clothing,  and  other 
more  glaring  errors  in  management,  which  are 
very  seldom  committed,  because  they  are  so 
glaring,  will  produce  such  disease  occasionally  ; 
but  not  so  frequently  as  may  be  imagined.  The 
perfectly  healthy  body  possesses  a  wonderful 
power  of  warding  off  the  attacks  of  disease  :  and 
thus  the  causes  of  disorder  are  made  to  pass  harm¬ 
less  over  it;  although  they  produce  their  effect, 
with  much  certainty,  on  such  as  are  not  protected 
in  a  similar  manner. 

The  children  of  the  poor,  when  found  in  dif¬ 
ferent  situations,  illustrate  this  position  in  a  very 
striking  manner;  and  therefore  it  is  thought  right 
to  begin  the  description  of  children’s  diseases,  by 
showing  how  disorder  arises  in  that  class  of 

O 

persons. 

Children  living  on  a  common  are  very  seldom 
iff  and  scarcely  ever  die.  How  does  this  arise? 
In  the  first  place,  they  live  almost  hanging  at  the 
breast  of  the  mother;  in  the  next,  from  bein<r 

J  o 

almost  constantly  in  a  pure  air,  they  acquire*  a 
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robust  state  of  health,  which  renders  them  proof 
against  the  attacks  of  common  diseases. 

It  is  convenient  to  the  wife  of  a  labourer  to 
suckle  her  own  child.  She  lives  insulated  from 
her  neighbours,  and  has  but  little  occasion  to 
leave  her  house  for  even  a  short  time.  It  is  not 
so  with  the  poor  of  large  cities.  In  London,  a 
very  large  proportion  of  all  children,  die  before 
the  age  of  two  years. 

This  arises  firstly,  from  the  close  and  unhealthy 
situations  in  which  they  live  ;  but  principally  from 
the  improper  diet  on  which  they  are  fed.  Women, 
in  London,  labour  as  well  as  men  ;  they  therefore 
have  not  time  to  attend  to  their  infants,  even  if 
they  had  the  inclination ;  and  consequently,  it 
becomes  necessary,  that  infants  should  be  fed  as 
well  as  suckled. 

The  food  given  is  almost  always  of  an  improper 
kind,  and  as  women  who  work,  think  that  gin  is 
necessary  to  keep  up  their  strength,  gin  is  given 
liberally  to  their  children.  It  is  not  wonderful 
then  that  they  should  die.  Ill  fed,  improperly 
clothed,  covered  with  dirt,  and  neglected  in  every 
possible  way,  they  speedily  fall  victims  to  the 
consequences  of  a  chronic  disorder  of  the  system  ; 
unless,  as  happens  very  frequently,  indeed  most 
commonly,  in  the  cold  season,  they  are  cut  off'  by 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  or  of  the  membrane 
which  lines  the  windpipe  and  its  branches,  the 
air  passages  of  the  lungs. 
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One  great  peculiarity  of  children  is,  that  their 
nervous  system  is  more  irritable  than  that  of  adults; 
it  is  more  easily  and  violently  acted  on  by  causes 
of  irritation  :  in  proof  of  which,  it  may  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  state,  that  slight  derangements  of  the 
bowels  will  be  sufficient  to  produce  convulsions 
in  certain  children. 

Such  being-  the  case,  we  find,  that  where  im¬ 
proper  food  is  given  to  a  child  immediately  after 
its  birth,  its  bowels  speedily  become  disordered  ; 
sickness  is  produced,  the  abdomen  is  swelled  by 
flatulence,  the  child’s  motions  become  unhealthy, 
and  he  is  cross  and  troublesome. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens,  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  that  an  inflammatory  diarrhoea  occurs, 
and  the  infant  is  cut  off  in  a  very  few  hours  from 
the  attack.  More  generally,  however,  opium  is 
given  to  sooth  his  irritable  state ;  the  constitution 
gets  more  disordered,  the  complexion  becomes 
muddy,  or  pale,  dark  lines  appear  round  the  eyes 
and  mouth,  the  folds  of  the  joints  and  especially 
the  skin  of  the  abdomen  become  dark  coloured 
and  inelastic,  the  head  enlarges,  the  belly  is  per¬ 
manently  tumid,  the  flesh  wastes,  the  child  sleeps 
with  his  eyes  half  open,  he  frowns  and  grinds  his 
teeth,  his  cheeks  are  lighted  up  by  a  hectic  flush, 
his  glands  swell,  and  he  at  last  dies  in  a  state  of 
great  emaciation,  with  the  skin  so  loose,  that  it 
will  wrap  round  his  limbs,  and  his  countenance 
expressive  of  the  greatest  distress,  and  bearing 
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an  accurate  resemblance  to  .the  face  of  a  much 
wrinkled,  and  very  cross  old  man. 

Death,  by  this  process,  is  generally  accom¬ 
plished  in  about  a  year  from  birth  ;  but  the  child 
is  in  imminent  hazard  during*  the  whole  of  this 
period.  His  deranged  constitution  makes  him 
particularly  obnoxious  to  the  attacks  of  acute 
diseases ;  or  he  is  cut  off  by  diarrhoea  ;  or  the  time 
of  teething  brings  with  it  convulsions  and  hydro¬ 
cephalus;  or  the  measles,  the  hooping  cough,  or 
the  small  pox  occur  and  destroy  him,  under  such 
circumstances,  with  unerring  certainty.* 

This  is  not  an  overcharged  statement;  most 
medical  men  can  attest  that  the  fact  is  so,  and  it 
is  probable,  that  the  theory  of  its  production  is 
correctly  stated  in  the  foregoing  pages. 

It  is  assumed  that  improper  feeding  is  the  main 
cause  of  the  evil.  Bad  air,  however,  and  an  al¬ 
most  constant  residence  in  the  house,  even  in  good 
air,  are  very  powerful  auxiliaries;  but  still  im¬ 
proper  feeding  forms  the  most  important  circum¬ 
stance,  because  the  children  of  the  rich  who  live 
in  well  ventilated  rooms,  and  are  in  all  respects 
well  attended  to,  if  they  be  fed  improperly,  become 


*  It  will  be  shown  afterwards,  that  these  diseases,  under  ordinary 
treatment,  owe  much  of  their  danger  to  the  previous  unhealthy 
state  of  the  child  on  which  they  fall.  Healthy  children  recover 
from  them  very  often  without  a  bad  symptom;  puny  children  al¬ 
most  invariably  die,  unless  they  are  treated  with  great  judgment 
and  activity.  See  the  article  on  Measles,  in  No.  1,  of  this  Journal. 
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liable  to  the  sad  train  of  evils  which  is  described 
above,  although  not  in  so  great  a  proportion  as  in 
those  of  the  poor.  This  leads  however  to  an  ob¬ 
servation  which  will  be  more  distinctly  explained 
hereafter,  that  the  children  of  the  rich  become 
delicate  and  disordered  almost  as  much  from  being 
kept  too  much  in  the  house,  as  from  being  fed 
improperly.  Country  children  live  almost  entirely 
in  the  air  :  town  children  are  out  of  doors  but  for 
a  very  short  portion  of  the  day,  and  this  is  so  de¬ 
trimental,  that  whilst  the  latter  are  very  easily 
thrown  into  disease  by  improper  modes  of  feeding, 
the  former  are  enabled  to  take,  without  injury,  a 
certain  portion  of  other  food,  than  that  which 
nature  intended  them  to  live  on. 

Many  children  indeed  pass  through  this  fiery 
trial  and  escape  death ;  but  these  children  will 
not  bear  to  be  compared  with  the  robust  offspring 
of  those  who  live  in  the  country.  They  are  gene¬ 
rally  unhealthy;  so  that  the  population  of  large 
towns  is  composed  of  smaller  and  more  unhealthy 
people  than  that  of  the  country,  and  it  is  amongst 
such  children  that  all  the  varied  forms  of  scrofula 
are  to  be  found  ;  that  distortions  of  the  limbs  from 
rickets  are  so  frequently  to  be  met  with,  and  that 
so  many  individuals  exist,  in  whom  previous  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  head  have  left  behind  them  squinting, 
loss  of  the  power  of  certain  muscles,  as  of  the  eye¬ 
lids  or  limbs  generally,  and  idiotcy. 

(hie  difference  of  size  in  country  and  town- 
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bred  people  was  strikingly  exemplified  by  the 
appearance  of  two  regiments  of  volunteers,  who 
were  exercised  together  for  some  days  during  the 
last  war,  when  the  English  people  became  at  once 
a  nation  of  defensive  warriors.  One  regiment 
came  from  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  the  other  from 
the  town  of  Derby ;  and  whilst  the  latter  was 
composed,  generally  speaking,  of  small  pale-faced 
men,  the  Peak  regiment  was  remarkable  for  the 
fine  tall  forms  and  ruddy  complexions  of  the  men 
which  filled  its  ranks. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  children  of  the  rich 
are  not  exempt  from  these  evils.  I  have  repeatedly 
seen  such  children  die  under  nearly  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  above  mentioned;  of  diarrhoea  early 
in  life,  of  marasmus  or  gradual  decay,  of  convul¬ 
sions  at  all  periods,  of  hydrocephalus,  and  of  the 
numerous  diseases  which  accompany  teething  in 
children  who  have  been  improperly  fed.  But 
although  these  cases  are  much  less  numerous  in 
the  upper  ranks  of  life  than  in  the  lower,  yet  still 
they  so  frequently  occur,  that  the  diseases  of 
children  form  a  very  large  proportion  of  every 
medical  man's  practice.  Such  children  also  occa¬ 
sionally  die,  but  not  in  any  thing  like  the  same 
proportion,  as  amongst  the  lower  orders  of  society. 

In  the  next  essay  then,  some  account  will  be 
given  of  the  mode  in  which  the  children  of  the 
higher  classes  become  disordered,  by  showing 
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how  far  the  causes  of  the  disease  above  stated  are 
applicable  to  such  children. 


Art.  2.  On  the  Natural  History  and  Medical  use 
of  the  Leech  :  with  some  account  of  the  Mode  of 
managing  Leeches ,  as  well  as  of  applying  them , 
and  Stopping  the  Bleeding  from  their  Bites. 

1.  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  LEECHES. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  leeches,  although 
very  few  of  them  are  used  in  medicine:  indeed, 
some  of  the  species  would  seem  not  to  have  the 
power  of  piercing-  the  human  skin  so  as  to  draw 
blood  ;  and  in  some  of  them  at  least,  the  mouth  is 
peculiarly  small,  and  the  animal  is  not  capable  of 
taking  hold  of  the  skin,  with  so  expansive  a  grasp, 
as  we  see  in  the  common  medicinal  leech. 

The  Hirudo  medicinalis  or  common  leech,  was 
the  one  usually  employed  for  medical  purposes  in 
this  country ;  but  from  the  improvements  in 
draining,  and  perhaps  from  leeches  being  used 
more  frequently  now  than  formerly,  the  English 
market  is  now  principally  supplied  from  abroad, 
and  especially  from  France;  the  foreign  leech 
being  somewhat  different  in  appearance  from  the 
true  English  leech,  but  equally  useful  as  a  medical 
agent.  The  hirudo  troctina,  as  Dr.  Johnson  calls 
it,  is  however  frequently  used  in  medicine.  The 
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hirudo  sanguisuga  or  horse  leech,  is  not  generally 
used,  but  we  are  ignorant  for  what  reason.* 

As  these  three  are  the  only  English  species 
which  are  likely  to  be  used  in  medicine,  a  tabular 
and  comparative  description  of  their  distinctive 
marks  shall  be  inserted. 


j  Upper  Surface. 

Under  Surface. 

Wherefound. 

Depressed  &  black- 

Ash  coloured  with 

In  marshes, 

\ 

Hir.  Medici-  ) 
nalis.  A 

ish,  with  six  lon¬ 
gitudinal  yellow 

lines, some  say  four, 
the  two  inner  ones 
being  interrupted 
by  black  spots,  f 

yellow  spots. 

pools, & ditch¬ 
es. 

f 

elongated  and  of  a 

Paler  green  with 

Ditto. 

II.  Sangui-  1 

SUGA.  ^ 

brownish  green  co¬ 
lour. 

black  spots. 

Elongated  and 

Yellowish  green 

In  rivers. 

11.  Troctina.  3 

brown,  with  circu- 

with  a  yellowish 

often  adher- 

lar  yellow  lines  and 
brown  spots. 

lateral  margin  and 
black  spots. 

ing  to  fish. 

Each  of  these  species  of  leech  has  ten  eyes, 
arranged  in  a  semicircle  over  the  top  of  the  nose* 
the  lowest  eye  on  each  side  being  further  sepa¬ 
rated  than  the  rest  from  each  other.  The  other 
English  leeches  have  eight  eyes  or  less. 

*  Dr.  Duncan,  in  the  Edinburgh  Dispensatory,  says,  that  the 
horse  leech  is  often  used  and  with  advantage :  indeed,  as  the  only 
apparent  peculiarity  in  the  horse  leech  is  that  it  is  more  voraci¬ 
ous  than  the  other  kinds  of  leech,  it  ought  to  be  the  more  valuable 
in  practice,  unless  in  cases  where  very  small  leeches  are  desirable. 

f  The  number  of  these  longitudinal  lines  is  not  material,  for 
neither  of  the  other  species  have  any  longitudinal  lines.  In  the 
Ilirudo  Troctina  they  arc  transverse,  and  in  the  Sanguisuga  there  are 
neither  transverse  or  longitudinal  lines. 
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2.  OF  THE  HABITS  OF  LEECHES. 

The  colour  of  leeches  seem  to  be  in  some  de¬ 
cree  dependant  on  the  soil  in  which  they  are 
found;  but  the  spots  and  lines  are  permanent,  and 
may  be  depended  on  as  forming  a  distinctive  cha¬ 
racter  for  the  animal. 

In  winter,  leeches  live  in  deep  water ;  but  in 
summer  they  sun  themselves  in  the  shallows.  In 
severe  weather,  and  in  summer  when  the  pools 
are  in  danger  of  drying  up,  they  bury  themselves 
at  a  considerable  depth  in  the  soil,  leaving  a  small 
hole  which  communicates  with  their  subterranean 
abode. 

Leeches  appear  above  ground  again  in  April, 
or  at  the  end  of  March  ;  but  if  the  weather  is  cold 
or  cloudy  they  confine  themselves  to  the  mud,  as 
is  also  the  case  in  rainy  or  windy  weather,  or  when 
the  water  is  agitated.  “  Just  before  a  thunder¬ 
storm  ”  says  Dr.  Johnson,  they  commonly  come 
up  to  the  surface,  and  this  the  leech  gatherers 
find  a  good  time  for  collecting  them.” 

As  connected  with  the  habits  of  leeches,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  they  make  very  good  barome¬ 
ters.  They  remain  motionless  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  when  the  weather  is  about  to  be  serene 
and  pleasant :  before  rain  they  come  to  the  surface 
ot  the  water,  and  remain  there  till  the  return  of 
fine  weather;  before  high  winds  they  will  conti¬ 
nue  to  move  about  the  water  with  great  swiftness; 
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before  thunder  and  rain  they  will  be  found  above 
the  water  and  apparently  agitated  ;  before  frost 
they  remain  at  the  bottom ;  whilst  during-  snowr 
or  rain  they  are  seen  motionless  in  the  neck  of 
the  vessel. 

The  fluids  of  animals  form  the  proper  food  of 
leeches.  The  horse  leech  however  is  very  vora¬ 
cious,  and  takes  large  quantities  of  solid  food ; 
such  as  worms,  the  larvae  of  aquatic  insects,  &c. 
or,  in  short,  any  sort  of  animal  food,  and  even  the 
weaker  of  their  own  tribe  if  very  hungry.  They 
have  been  observed  to  eat  all  the  flesh  from  the 
bones  of  frogs,  lizards,  fish,  &c.  Other  leeches 
will  equally  destroy  these  animals,  but  they  suck 
the  blood  only,  without  devouring  the  flesh. 

In  one  case,  a  medicinal  leech,  which  had  been 
swallowed  by  a  horse  leech,  was  ejected  alive 
after  remaining  in  the  stomach  for  three  days. 
In  other  cases  the  swallowed  leeches  were  found 
to  be  in  a  digested  state ;  but  digestion  goes  on 
very  slowly  even  in  the  horse  leech. 

It  seems  to  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  leeches 
when  cut  asunder,  have  the  power  of  regenerating 
themselves.  The  pieces  live  for  a  long  time,  but 
they  remain  unchanged. 

Leeches  are  hermaphrodites,  but  it  is  not  yet 
determined  whether  they  are  oviparous  or  vivipa¬ 
rous.  Some  authors  think  both.  They  are  very 
long-lived  ;  living  perhaps  for  20  years. 
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3.  OF  THE  INTERNAL  STRUCTURE  OF  LEECHES. 

Leeches  consist  of  about  one  hundred  circular 
rings,  and  they  possess  the  power  of  expanding 
the  intermediate  skin  during  the  act  of  progres¬ 
sion.  Internally  they  are  mainly  formed  of  a  se¬ 
ries  of  cells  or  stomachs  which  communicate  with 
the  smllet,  and  are  arranged  on  each  side  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  of  the  large  nerve  or  blood¬ 
vessel.  Below,  these  cells  communicate  with  the 
intestine,  which  opens  on  the  back  of  the  animal 
near  its  last  ring.* 

There  are  also  a  series  pf  oval  bodies  running 
down  each  side  of  this  animal,  and  communicating 
with  each  other.  These  bodies  are  supposed  to 
be  glands,  for  the  secretion  of  the  slimy  matter 
with  which  the  leech  is  covered. 

The  mouth  is  armed  by  three  sharp  cartilagi¬ 
nous  teeth,  which  meet  at  equal  angles  in  a  com¬ 
mon  centre,  and  form,  when  forced  into  the  flesh 
by  a  repeated  oscillatory  motion,  the  radiated 
wound  which  is  seen  in  leech  bites.  The  teeth 
remain  in  the  wound  during  the  whole  time  of 
suction. 

The  true  skin  or  cutis  of  the  leech  is  covered 
by  a  cuticle  or  scarf-skin,  which  is  shed  about 
every  four  or  five  days. 

*  Some  authors  say  the  leech  has  no  natural  termination  of  this 
kind;  but  other  circumstances  show  that  the  anatomy  of  leeches 
is  still  very  defective.  The  three  teeth,  according  to  some,  are 
each  formed  of  many  small  teeth,  and  it  is  probably  so,  the  saw 
being  the  universal  cutting  instrument. 
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4.  ON  THE  MODE  OF  APPLYING  LEECHES. 

To  apply  leeches  successfully,  it  is  essential  that 
the  patient’s  skin  be  perfectly  clean  and  soft;  and 
as  commonly  a  lotion  has  been  used  to  the  part 
before  the  leeches  are  employed,  considerable  at¬ 
tention  is  often  required  before  this  can  be  washed 
entirely  off*. 

Hot  water  with  soap  must  first  be  used,  until 
the  part  is  clean,  and  then  the  soap  must  be  care¬ 
fully  removed  by  means  of  pure  water. 

When  the  skin  is  in  this  state,  leeches  will  bite 
very  readily  when  they  are  fresh  and  hungry. 
The  best  mode  of  applying  them  is  to  let  the 
leech  crawl  on  a  dry  piece  of  linen  for  a  little 
time ;  or  better,  if  it  have  been  kept  in  a  vessel 
without  water  for  some  time  beforehand,  then  to 
take  it  in  a  bit  of  soft  linen  between  the  thumb 
and  finger,  and  when  it  projects  its  pointed  mouth 
from  between  the  folds  of  the  linen,  to  direct  it 
to  the  spot  intended  for  it  to  act  on. 

In  this  way  the  leech  will  generally  fasten  at 
the  first  touch,  and  it  will  at  all  events  fasten  more 
readily,  since  it  is  prevented  from  covering  the 
skin  with  slime,  and  thus  sheathing  it  from  its 
own  bite  and  that  of  other  leeches. 

The  most  skilful  appliers  of  leeches  use  this 
method,  and  they  gain  celebrity  by  thus  throwing 
them  on  the  part,  as  some  of  them  express  it. 

Another  way  is  to  put  the  leeches  into  a  wine 
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glass  or  pill-box,  and  then  to  invert  the  glass  or 
box  on  the  proper  part.  This  method  does  not 
answer  when  the  leeches  are  not  lively,  for  they 
will  fix  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  so  as  not  to  be 
again  made  to  touch  the  skin. 

This  difficulty  may  generally  be  obviated  by 
putting  more  leeches  into  the  vessel  or  vessels  than 
are  wished  to  be  applied,  and  removing  them  when 
the  proper  number  have  adhered. 

In  cases  of  difficulty,  it  is  often  advantageous 
to  cover  the  part  with  cream  or  milk  ;  or  better,  to 
touch  the  head  of  the  leech  with  a  drop  of  vine¬ 
gar;  or  to  make  small  incisions  in  the  skin,  (of 
the  operator  perhaps,  if  the  patient  be  a  sleeping 
child,)  by  means  of  a  lancet;  or,  if  one  leech 
have  adhered,  to  take  it  off  again,  and  use  the 
blood,  to  entice  others  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  Thomson  says,  in  the  London  Dispensatory, 
that  a  leech  may  certainly  be  made  to  bite  on  any 
assigned  spot,  by  putting  it  into  a  quill  which  is 
open  at  both  ends,  and  after  placing  the  end  con¬ 
taining  the  leech’s  head  on  the  part,  stopping  up 
the  other  end  by  means  of  the  finger.  This  in¬ 
formation  is  valuable,  at  least  if  the  plan  prove 
generally  successful,  in  cases  where  leeches  are 
required  close  to  an  important  part,  as  near 
the  eye,  or  on  the  gums,  &c.  ;  but  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  quill  would  be  as  likely  to  fail  as 
the  common  leech-glass,  both  being  used  on  the 
Vol.  i 
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same  principle,  and  the  latter  being*  confessedly 
an  ineffective  instrument. 

The  pain  of  biting*  generally  ceases  in  a  short 
time  after  the  leech  has  adhered  ;  but  if  the  patient 
be  so  placed  as  that  the  leech  hangs  as  it  were 
from  the  point  of  adhesion,  the  pain  is  in  some 
individuals  increased  and  continues  till  the  leech 
falls  off. 

Leeches  should  not  remain  on  the  part  for  more 
than  ten  or  fifteen  minutes;  if  they  do  not  then 
fall  off,  it  will  be  found  they  have  been  sluggish 
and  are  not  full,  and  the  same  thing  will  be  shewn 
by  the  want  of  that  vermicular  motion  on  the  neck 
of  the  leech,  which  is  so  perceptible  when  it  draws 
vigorously.  In  these  cases,  it  may  often  be  made 
more  active  by  touching  its  head  with  vinegar. 

As  it  sometimes  happens  that  leeches  when  in¬ 
dolent,  will  thus  remain  on  the  part  for  hours,  it  is 
better  to  remove  them  if  they  are  indisposed  to 
suck.  This  may  be  done  by  the  application  of  a 
very  little  salt  to  their  heads,  and  as  the  after- 
bleeding  is  generally  more  advantageous  than  the 
drawing*  of  the  leech  itself,  very  little  loss  is  sus¬ 
tained  by  removing  them  before  they  are  filled 
with  blood.* 


*  According  to  one  gentleman’s  experiments,  the  largest  leech 
is  not  more  than  a  drachm  heavier  when  full,  than  before  applica¬ 
tion.  If  so,  small  ones  cannot  draw  away  mote  than  half  a  tea 
spoonful  of  blood. 
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5.  THE  TREATMENT  OF  LEECHES  AFTER  THEIR  RE¬ 
MOVAL  FROM  THE  SKIN. 

Great  waste  is  occasioned  by  unskilfulness  in 
attending  to  leeches  after  they  fall  of.  By  proper 
care,  they  may  be  made  to  act  again  and  again; 
for,  when  it  is  considered  that  blood  is  the  natural 
food  of  the  leecl^  it  must  follow,  that  some  fault  in 
our  treatment  causes  their  death,  and  not  their 
having  made  a  hearty  meal  on  food  that  is  natural 
to  them. 

It  may  happen  indeed,  that  the  blood  in  certain 
states  of  disease,  acts  as  a  poison  and  destroys 
them ;  many  persons  having  stated  that  they  fall 
off  dead,  in  some  cases,  before  any  application  is 
made  to  them  :  but  this  is  at  least  problematical, 
and  perhaps  unlikely. 

The  common  practice  of  covering  them  with 
salt  is  almost  always  destructive ;  and,  even  by 
sprinkling  a  small  quantity  on  their  bodies,  if 
death  do  not  follow,  it  generally  happens  that  the 
leech  is  blistered  by  the  salt,  and  made  incapable 
of  acting  again  for  a  considerable  time. 

Squeezing  out  the  blood  is  better  than  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  salt  in  any  form  ;  but  the  best  mode  is 
to  touch  them  with  vinegar,  which,  if  sparingly 
applied,  will  make  them  vomit,  so  that  they  may 
be  re-applied  again  immediately,  even  to  the  third 
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or  fourth  time,  or,  by  returning  them  into  clean 
water,  be  ready  for  another  occasion. 

When  leeches  are  treated  in  this  way,  and  espe¬ 
cially  if  they  be  allowed  to  keep  perhaps  a  fourth 
part  of  the  blood  which  they  have  swallowed,  they 
are  not  only  capable  of  acting  repeatedly,  but  in 
skilful  hands  may  be  made  to  grow  to  an  immense 
size. 

Under  one  gentleman’s  care,  a  set  of  leeches 
were  in  this  way  preserved  for  a  great  length  of 
time,  and  at  last  they  grew  to  the  length  of  nearly 
eight  inches.  It  was  want  of  care  that  destroyed 
them  even  after  all  this.  These  leeches  were  not 
once  emptied  of  their  blood,  and  yet  they  often 
were  used  again  at  an  interval  of  only  a  few  days. 

It  is  an  erroneous  idea  to  suppose  that  leeches 
die  if  they  be  not  emptied  of  their  blood  ;  the  only 
inconvenience  of  permitting  them  to  retain  it  all 
is,  that  they  then  remain  inactive,  and  incapable 
of  being  used  for  a  longer  time  than  if  treated 
differently. 

6.  THE  MODE  OF  ENCOURAGING  THE  BLEEDING  AFTER 
THE  LEECHES  HAVE  FALLEN  OFF. 

This  is  generally  done  by  covering  the  bites 
with  sponge  or  cloths  wrung  out  of  warm  water. 
In  many  cases  this  is  a  very  good  plan,  because  it 
subjects  the  part  to  a  useful  kind  of  emollient  fo¬ 
mentation  ;  as  when  the  leeches  are  applied  for 
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local  external  inflammations,  such  as  of  joints  or 
other  parts,  or  to  tumours. 

In  other  cases  however,  this  fomentation  is  not 
so  useful;  as  when  leeches  are  applied  to  the  head 
for  the  head  ache,  or  for  the  hydrocephalus  of 
children.  On  such  occasions  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
bind  a  napkin  round  the  bleeding  part,  and  change 
it  as  often  as  it  may  be  necessary;  or  in  hydro¬ 
cephalus,  to  resume  the  use  of  any  cold  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  head,  which  will  generally  form  part  of 
the  treatment. 

It  is  true,  that  by  so  doing,  the  bleeding  is 
sooner  stopped;  but  this  difficulty  is  obviated  by 
applying  more  leeches  in  the  first  instance,  which 
will  secure  the  proper  quantity  of  blood  being- 
drawn,  and  at  less  trouble  to  the  patient.  The 
difficulty  of  stopping  the  bleeding  of  leeches  forms 
no  objection  to  this  plan,  because  with  very  mode¬ 
rate  attention  the  bites  of  leeches  may  always  be 
commanded. 

Another  method  of  encouraging  the  bleeding 
of  leeches,  is  to  apply  a  warm  bread  and  water 
poultice  over  the  bites,  and  change  it  once  in 
about  five  minutes.  This  answers  very  well,  if 
care  be  taken  not  to  apply  the  poultice  too  hot ; 
for  it  often  happens,  that  the  bleeding  of  leeches 
is  iu  this  way  prematurely  arrested. 

AVI  len  it  is  desirable  to  take  away  as  much 
blood  as  possible,  and  the  part  will  admit  of  it, 
a  cupping  glass  applied  over  the  leech-bites  will 
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increase  the  bleeding  very  much.  Of  course,  this 
plan  is  not  applicable  when  the  leeches  are  used 
for  external  inflammations  ;  indeed,  in  such  cases, 
leeches  are  particularly  valuable,  because  cupping 
cannot  be  resorted  to. 


7.  THE  MODE  OF  STOPPING  THE  BLEEDING  OF  LEECH- 

BITES. 

This  section  forms  an  important  branch  of  the 
present  enquiry.  The  bleeding  of  leech-bites  is 
very  uncertain,  the  orifices  often  closing  soon 
after  the  leeches  have  fallen  oft",  so  that  but  little 
blood  is  obtained ;  whilst  they  will  as  often  conti¬ 
nue  to  bleed  most  profusely  for  many  hours,  and 
in  this  way,  either  endanger  the  life  of  the  child, 
to  whom  it  generally  occurs,  or  reduce  him  to  a 
state  of  great  weakness. 

On  more  occasions  than  one  the  writer  has  seen 
this  happen,  and  cases  are  recorded,  in  which 
death  has  followed  the  application  of  even  a  li¬ 
mited  number  of  leeches. 

Medical  men  generally  calculate  on  the  conti¬ 
nuance  of  bleeding  for  three  or  four  hours ;  but 
they  are  often  sent  for  in  a  great  hurry  to  calm 
tlie  apprehensions  of  a  patient’s  friends,  by  closing 
the  oozing  orifices.  These  apprehensions  are 
generally  unfounded  ;  but,  in  almost  all  cases,  it 
is  found,  that  from  ignorance  of  the  proper  mode 
of  stopping  the  bleeding,  the  nursery  is  a  scene  of 
confusion  and  helpless  terror. 
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Practitioners  often  smile  on  these  occasions,  in 
wonder  that  it  should  not  sometimes  occur  to  an 
unprofessional  person,  that  a  finger  placed  on  each 
of  the  leech  bites  will  command  the  bleeding  for 
as  long  a  time  as  it  is  held  there  ;  and  that  thus 
all  apprehension  may  be,  in  every  instance,  calmed 
in  a  moment.  But  no,  the  fright  of  the  moment 
takes  away  all  reasoning  power,  the  child  is  co¬ 
vered  by  bundles  of  cloths  or  a  mass  of  flour,  or 
hat  fur,  or  other  similar  substances,  from  under 
which  the  blood  issues  in  defiance  of  means  so 
inefficient. 

Neither  hair-powder,  nor  flour,  nor  the  fur  of 
hats,  nor  other  applications  of  that  kind,  will  be 
of  the  least  avail,  where  the  bleeding  is  so  violent 
as  to  require  to  be  restrained  by  artificial  means. 
There  are,  however,  numerous  modes  of  restrain  - 
ing  haemorrhage  from  leech  bites,  several  of 
which  are  at  the  command  of  every  one. 

A  finger  placed  on  the  orifice,  commands  the 
bleeding  as  is  stated  above;  but  as  the  blood  in 
drying,  glues  it  to  the  skin,  the  bleeding  gene¬ 
rally  recurs,  on  account  of  the  violence  necessary 
in  removing  the  finger;  or  it  is  inconvenient  to 
hold  it  there  long  enough,  permanently  to  close 
the  orifice  in  the  bleeding*  vessel. 

It  is  easy  to  turn  this  glueing  property  of  (lie 
blood  to  good  account.  A  lady  had  a  leech  bite 
on  her  temple,  which  bled  profusely,  in  spite  of 
the  skilful  application  of  caustic,  which  is  in  al- 
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most  every  case,  effectual.  A  bit  of  rag*,  half  an 
inch  square  was  placed  on  the  leech-bite,  care 
being  taken,  that  the  part  was,  at  the  moment,  as 
free  from  blood  as  possible.  This  bit  of  linen 
was  held  on  by  the  finger.  In  about  five  minutes, 
it  was  found,  that  the  blood  had  glued  the  linen 
to  the  part,  and  as  sufficient  blood  had  not  been 
allowed  to  collect  underneath,  to  wet  the  linen 
through,  and  thus  fasten  the  finger  to  the  linen, 
the  former  was  removed,  the  linen  remained,  and 
the  bleeding  did  not  return. 

This  method  has  been  repeatedly  used  success¬ 
fully  since  that  time;  and  it  seems,  that  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy  teaches  his  pupils  to  stop  the  bleeding  of 
leeches  in  the  same  way.  Mr.  A.  uses  lint  in¬ 
stead  of  linen;  this  is  an  improvement,  for  as  the 
lint  is  thicker  than  the  linen,  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble  for  the  finger  to  be  glued  to  the  former ;  thus 
obviating  the  only  cause  of  failure,  in  restrain¬ 
ing  the  bleeding  of  leeches  by  this  mode. 

The  application  of  lunar  caustic  is  a  very  effec¬ 
tual  mode  of  arresting  the  bleeding  of  leeches; 
but  it  requires  to  be  used  with  great  care,  oilier- 
wise  an  unseemly  mark  will  be  left  behind,  and 
the  surrounding  parts  will  be  injured  by  the 
spreading  of  the  caustic  to  them.  The  piece  of 
caustic  should  be  tied  in  a  quill,  and  sharpened  to 
a  fine  point,  by  rubbing  it  on  a  rough  sand-stone. 
The  point  is  then  to  be  introduced  into  each 
orifice,  and  held  there  for  about  five  seconds. 
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The  application  may  be  repeated  if  necessary. 
A  black  scab  is  formed,  which  falls  off  in  a  day 
or  two. 

Even  vinegar,  when  applied  to  the  wounds, 
will  often  be  sufficient  to  stop  the  bleeding;  but 
the  aromatic  Thieve’s  vinegar,  will  be  effectual  in 
almost  every  instance.  This  latter  plan,  how¬ 
ever,  should  not  be  resorted  to,  unless  the  others, 
above  recommended,  fail ;  for  it  gives  pain,  and 
requires  care  in  the  application.  The  best  way 
is,  to  take  up  as  small  a  part  of  a  drop  as  possible, 
on  the  point  of  a  blunt  stocking-needle,  and  insert 
the  point  thus  armed  into  each  orifice. 

A  needle’s  point  may  also  be  used  in  the  same 
way,  when  armed,  by  dipping  it,  wet,  in  a  little 
powdered  lunar  caustic. 

Powdered  alum  will  often  answer  very  well; 
and  powdered  emetic  tartar  very  certainly. 

Another  plan  still  remains,  which  although  it 
w  ill  never  fail,  need  not  be  resorted  to  in  any  case. 
Heat  the  pointed  end  of  a  small  needle  by  holding 
it  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  and  bend  it  into  a 
small  semi -circle.  Pass  this  through  the  bleed¬ 
ing  orifice,  and  wrap  thread  round  it,  as  is  done 
round  the  pin  which  is  used  to  secure  the  vein 
when  horses  are  bled. 

It  will  perhaps  be  useful  to  add,  that  leech- 
bites  cease  to  bleed  naturally,  by  the  extravasa¬ 
tion  of  blood  under  the  skin,  which,  by  coagu¬ 
lating,  closes  the  orifice  in  the  bleeding  vessel. 
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It  is  not  known,  why  these  bites  bleed  so  very 
much  more  copiously,  than  similar  wounds  made 
in  any  other  way.  The  question  is  a  very  curious 
one. 

8.  THE  BEST  SITUATIONS  ON  WHICH  TO  APPLY 

LEECHES. 

It  is  commonly  recommended,  that  leeches 
should  be  applied  on  such  parts  only,  as  have  a 
bone  underneath  them,  and  will  therefore  allow 
of  a  more  decided  pressure  being*  made  after¬ 
wards  ;  but  there  is  no  part,  however  soft,  in 
which  the  bleeding  may  not  be  restrained,  as  is 
shown  above,  with  great  ease. 

In  children,  the  head,  the  throat,  and  the  chest, 
are  the  parts  on  which  leeches  are  commonly 
applied;  for,  the  uninjured  constitution  of  chil¬ 
dren  are  seldom  atfected  by  external,  local  in¬ 
flammations,  for  which  leeches  are  so  often 
required  in  adults;  their  complaints  being  gene¬ 
rally  of  the  class  of  acute  inflammatory  disorders, 
such  as  water  in  the  head,  inflamed  eyes,  and  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  bronchial  membrane,  or  lungs, 
or  of  the  windpipe  and  adjacent  parts. 

Their  use,  however,  is  becoming  more  general 
in  the  bowel-affections  of  children  ;  it  being  now 
ascertained,  that  many  of  these  complaints  are 
intimately  connected  with  a  state  of  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  lines  the  bowels. 

When  applied  for  general  affections  of  the 
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head,  it  is  immaterial,  whether  they  be  placed  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  on  the  temples  or  behind 
the  ears;  and  as  in  all  these  diseases,  exposure  of 
the  head  to  the  external  air  is  recommended  on 
other  grounds,  the  after-bleeding  may  be  encou¬ 
raged  by  the  application  of  linen  wrung  out  of 
warm  water.  But  in  inflammation  of  the  wind¬ 
pipe,  or  chest,  or  abdomen,  as  exposure  of  the 
skin  to  cold  is  very  detrimental,  it  is  always  better 
to  apply  more  leeches  than  are  absolutely  re¬ 
quired,  and  to  be  content  with  absorbing  the 
blood  as  it  flows,  by  means  of  pieces  of  dry  linen. 

But  if  this  plan  be  adopted,  great  care  is  re¬ 
quired,  that  the  bleeding  be  not  carried  too  far. 
The  part  must  be  very  frequently  examined,  and 
if  the  child  become  pale  or  faint,  the  orifices 
must  be  closed  immediately. 

In  adults,  leeches  may  be  applied  on  almost 
every  part.  They  are  often  used  for  head-ache, 
and  the  general  direction  is  to  put  so  many  on 
each  temple.  They  may  as  well  all  be  placed  on 
one  side,  and  the  trouble  is  infinitely  less  if  it  be 
so  done.  It  is  commonly  more  convenient  to 
place  them  behind  the  ear,  and  that  part  is  quite 
as  good  as  the  temples  or  forehead.  It  is  indeed 
better ;  for,  in  certain  constitutions,  leech-bites 
occasion  an  unpleasant  swelling  and  erysipelatous 
inflammation  of  the  skin,  and  as  this  produces  a 
very  unsightly  appearance,  when  it  affects  the 
skin  round  the  eyes,  it  would  often  be  avoided,  if 
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leeches  were  applied  behind  the  ears,  instead  of 
on  the  temples. 

Many  practitioners  are  accustomed  to  place 
leeches  even  on  the  edges  of  the  eye-lids ;  and 
certainly  often  with  impunity.  But,  in  one  such 
case,  each  of  the  bites  formed  an  abscess;  and, 
as  there  were  several  of  them,  they  united  tog-e¬ 
ther,  and  formed  one  large  abscess  round  the 
lower  eye-lid,  which  was  long  in  healing. 

The  French  too,  are  in  the  habit  of  applying 
leeches,  even  on  the  inside  of  the  lower  eye  lid  ; 
and  doubtless,  were  it  certain  that  the  evil  above- 
mentioned  would  not  occur,  the  practice  would 
be  exceedingly  efficacious.  The  writer  has  not 
tried  it,  but  as  the  chance  of  evil  is  small,  and  the 
advantage  great,  he  would  not  neglect  it  in  a 
severe  case,  especially  as  the  French  author  states, 
that  the  leeches  scarcely  leave  any  mark  on  the 
bitten  part ;  seeming  rather  to  prove,  that  the 
great  cause  of  erysipelas  following  leech-bites  is 
the  skin,  that  tissue  of  nerves  and  other  irritable 
parts,  being  acted  on  by  the  bite,  more  easily 
than  other  less  irritable  structures  would  be. 

9.  THE  BAD  EFFECTS  WHICH  FOLLOW  THE  APPLI¬ 
CATION  OF  LEECHES. 

The  erysipelas  above-mentioned  forms  the  chief 
external  bad  consequence  of  using  leeches  :  and 
it  is  often  very  distressing  lo  the  patient,  espe¬ 
cially  when  it  occurs,  as  it  chiefly  does,  on  the 
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head.  The  eyes  are  often  closed  by  the  effusion 
of  limpid  fluid  into  the  loose  cellular  membrane, 
which  forms  the  eye-lids,  whilst  the  skin  below  the 
eyes  is  black  from  effused  blood,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  a  bruise  to  any  other  part  of  the  body.  In 
one  gentleman,  the  application  of  leeches  inva¬ 
riably  produced  severe  erysipelas. 

The  mode  of  treating  this  affection  must  depend 
on  the  state  [of  the  patient’s  constitution  ;  for  it  is 
always  produced  by  the  habit  being  predisposed 
to  be  thus  irritated  and  not  by  any  thing  noxious 
in  the  particular  leeches  employed.  Generally 
speaking,  time  only  is  required  to  dissipate  these 
unpleasant  appearances ;  but  lotions  containing 
vinegar  are  perhaps  more  efficacious  in  removing 
effused  blood  from  under  the  skin,  than  any  other 
application.  These  lotions  may  be  applied  by 
means  of  folds  of  linen,  and  may  be  advantageously 
used  hot,  especially  in  the  last  stages,  after  the 
swelling  has  begun  to  subside. 

In  some  cases,  and  especially  in  children,  the 
loss  of  a  small  quantity  of  blood  by  leeches  pro¬ 
duces  fainting,  seemingly  a  much  smaller  quantity 
than  would  produce  the  same  effect  if  taken  away 
in  any  other  manner. 

I  n  these  cases  the  bleeding  must  be  stopped,  and 
the  same  treatment  adopted  as  in  fainting  from  any 
other  cause ;  viz.  the  horizontal  position  should 
be  enjoined,  and  cold  water  applied  to  the  face 
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and  hands,,  with  hartshorn,  &c.  to  the  nose,  and 
warm  fluids  by  the  mouth. 

10.  THE  RIND  OF  LEECHES  BEST  ADAPTED  FOR  DIF¬ 
FERENT  FURPOSES. 

Small  leeches,  on  the  whole,  bite  better  than 
!ar<re  ones  ;  and  as  the  skins  of  children  bleed 
more  freely  than  those  of  adults,  the  smallest 
leeches  should  be  chosen  for  their  use,  an  increase 
in  the  number  applied  being  always  a  sufficient 
remedy  for  the  scantiness  of  the  after  bleeding. 

The  largest  leeches  however  should  be  applied 
whenever  there  is  only  an  opportunity  of  using  a 
single  leech,  and  a  large  bleeding  is  desirable. 

11.  DISEASES  OF  LEECHES. 

Leeches  are  very  liable  to  become  diseased  and 
die.  In  summer  it  often  happens  that  great  num¬ 
bers  perish  in  a  short  time,  audit  is  not  accurately 
known  from  what  cause  this  happens :  some  say, 
from  the  water  at  that  season  speedily  becoming 
putrid;  but  others  affirm,  from  direct  experiment, 
that  the  water  in  which  leeches  live,  is,  as  it  were, 
preserved  from  putrefaction,  for  they  have  found, 
that  portions  of  it  have  continued  sweet  for 
months,  although  leeches  have  constantly  resided 
in  it.  In  one  case  the  experiment  was  continued 
for  two  years ;  at  which  period,  the  single  leech 
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employed  died,  but  the  water  had  not  acquired  an 
unpleasant  smell.  The  sides  of  the  vessel  become 
coated  by  a  greenish  matter,  but  the  water  conti¬ 
nues  to  be  “pure,  sparkling,  and  free  from  smell/' 

A  healthy  leech  should  feel  hard  when  handled, 
from  its  power  of  contracting  itself  being  perfect 
and  energetic.  If  it  be  soft  in  the  hand,  the  other 
signs  of  disease  should  be  sought  for. 

These  signs  will  generally  be  found  to  indicate 
one  or  other  of  the  following  diseases. 

1.  “  An  ulcer  seated  on  various  parts  of  the  body,  but 
more  generally  affecting  the  side.  The  part  on  which 
it  is  situated  is  usually  contracted. 

When  this  disease  first  manifests  itself,  it  presents  only 
a  small  speck,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  spreads 
with  such  rapidity  and  malignity  as  to  destroy  life.  This 
ulcer  is  frequently  tinged  with  blood,  and  occasionally 
works  a  passage  internally.  Sometimes  it  is  of  little  or 
no  depth,  and  of  no  extent,  appearing  to  be  a  simple 
abrasion  of  the  skin.  Trifling,  however,  as  this  may  seem, 
it  proves,  as  many  must  have  witnessed,  abundantly 
destructive. 

2.  Another  disease,  of  equal  malignity,  is,  when  one 
portion  of  the  body  is  narrowed  in  its  diameter,  and 
rigid,  whilst  another  portion  is  studded  with  tumours, 
which,  on  incision,  present  nothing  except  black,  putrid, 
coagulated  blood. 

5.  A  disease  that  occasionally  falls  under  our  notice, 
and  in  its  pernicious  tendency  equals  those  already 
described,  is,  when  the  whole  body  puts  on  a  flaccid 
appearance,  with  the  exception  of  the  lips,  which  are  hard, 
swollen,  of  a  purple  cast,  and  frequently  bloody.”  (Dr. 
Johnson,  p.  133.) 
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It  seems  that  leeches  are  often  caught  with 
these  diseases  on  them,  especially  the  ulcer,  on  the 
hirudo  vulgaris,  (a  useless  species,  often  palmed 
on  inexperienced  buyers  for  the  medicinal  leech,) 
in  the  summer. 

A  great  mortality,  says  Dr.  J.  may  always  be 
expected  when  the  water  assumes  a  bloody 
tinge,”  though  the  leeches  are  apparently  in  good 
health. 

The  remedy  for  these  diseases  is  a  desideratum. 

12.  ON  THE  BEST  MODE  OF  KEEPING  LEECHES. 

A  large  brown  stone  jar  with  the  inside  some¬ 
what  rough,  is  the  best  vessel  for  this  purpose, 
much  better  than  a  glass  vessel.  It  should  be  two 
thirds  filled  with  soft  water  and  be  covered  by  a 
coarse  cloth. 

Dr.  Johnson  says,  “When  leeches  are  kept  in  any 
considerable  quantity,  I  would  recommend  them  to  be 
placed  in  a  large  vessel,  provided  with  a  false  bottom,  so 
perforated,  as  to  allow  them  a  ready  passage.  This  false 
bottom  should  be  raised  from  three  to  six  inches  above 
the  real  bottom,  or  to  such  an  extent  as  will  admit  of  a 
turf  of  nearly  equal  dimensions  being  placed  between 
them.  It  should  fit  closely  to  the  sides,  so  that  the 
earth  may  not  be  disturbed  by  the  introduction  of  fresh 
water.  It  is  necessary  that  the  vessel  be  also  furnished 
with  a  stop-cock,  that  the  water  may  be  drawn  off  as 
often  as  it  may  be  considered  expedient.'’ 
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In  any  case  it  is  advantageous  to  put  a  portion 
of  moss,  or  as  the  leech  dealers  often  do,  of  the 
marsh  horsetail  or  equisetum  palustre  into  the 
jar,  as  it  is  of  great  use  in  cleansing  the  cuticular 
covering  which  they  periodically  throw  off. 

The  water  should  be  changed  at  least  as  often 
as  it  becomes  foul  or  bloody;  and,  as  it  is  erring 
on  the  safe  side  to  let  the  leeches  have  a  constant 
supply  of  fresh  soft  water,  the  water  should  be 
changed,  and  the  inside  of  the  jar  cleared  of  the 
slime  which  adheres  to  it  every  two  or  three  days, 
or  daily  in  summer. 

It  only  remains  to  observe,  that  as  it  is  not  al¬ 
ways  easy  to  procure  a  supply  of  leeches  in  the 
country,  it  would  often  be  of  service,  and  especi¬ 
ally  to  the  individual  employed,  to  teach  some 
female  how  to  manage  and  apply  leeches.  By  so 
doing,  the  application  would  always  be  effectual, 
and  as  the  lives  of  the  leeches  would  generally  be 
preserved,  the  cost  of  the  application  would  be 
less  than  if  the  leeches  were  bought  and  wasted 
as  is  usually  the  case. 

Women  thus  qualified,  are  even  now  found  in 
large  towns,  but  the  number  of  them  might  be 
advantageously  increased  ;  for  it  is  a  great  conve¬ 
nience  to  know,  that  leeches  can  thus  always  be 
obtained  and  properly  applied,  and  it  forms  an 
honest  and  useful  mode  of  gaining  a  livelihood 
for  those  who  engage  in  it. 
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This  portion  of  our  Journal  will  consist  of  Critical  Analyses 
of  New  Publications ,  and  a  Digest  of  such  parts  of  the 
Medical  and  Scientific  Literature  of  the  Day,  as  may 
either  afford  interesting  information  to  our  Readers,  or 
allow  room  for  useful  remarks  on  our  own  parts. 

Art.  3.  Review  of 

The  Life-Preserving  Manual,  comprising  all  the 
Means  most  proper  to  he  instantly  adopted ,  with  a 
View  to  Preserve  Life ,  Restore  Animation ,  Lessen  the 
Danger ,  or  Alleviate  the  Sufferings  in  every  Case  of 
Accident ,  Injury ,  and  Sudden  Illness ,  to  which  the 
Human  Frame  is  liable :  with  Instructions  and  Cau¬ 
tions ,  calculated  to  Prevent  the  Occurrence  of  the  Most 
Frequent  and  Fatal  Accidents .  Bv  S.  G.  Wilks,  M.I). 
London,  Simpkin  and  Marshall,  1820. 

This  title  page  is  alluring,  and  perhaps  somewhat  too 
long  to  be  properly  answered  by  a  foolscap  octavo,  of 
fifty- seven  pages.  It  may  be  too,  that  the  directions 
given,  are  not  enriched  by  all  the  suggestions  which  mo¬ 
dern  science  has  given  birth  to,  in  the  treatment  of  several 
of  the  accidents  alluded  to.  However,  there  is  more  than 
enough  of  good  matter,  for  us  to  extract  such  portions  of 
useful  information,  as  will,  at  once,  add  to  the  value  of 
our  own  pages,  and  introduce  those  of  Dr.  Wilks  favour¬ 
ably  to  our  readers. 

The  first  causes  of  accidental  death,  mentioned  by 
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Dr.  W.,  arc  drowning,  hanging,  smothering  under  bed¬ 
clothes,  choaking  by  substances  in  the  throat,  and  suffo¬ 
cation  by  noxious  vapours. 

We  shall  separate  the  consideration  of  these  accidents, 
from  that  of  the  rest ;  because,  in  the  treatment  of 
drowned  persons,  we  find  the  author’s  full  directions  for 
inflating  the  lungs,  and  for  other  modes  of  practice,  which 
apply  in  almost  an  equal  degree  to  the  whole  of  them. 

This  will  be  understood,  on  recollecting,  that  the  great 
and  ostensible  cause  of  death,  in  such  accidents,  is  ob¬ 
struction  to  the  performance  of  respiration.  One  great 
object  therefore,  of  the  treatment,  is  to  reproduce  the 
respiratory  process,  and  the  mode  of  doing  this  is  similar 
in  all  of  them. 

But  before  entering  on  these  details,  the  author  touches 
on  a  very  important  subject ;  one  which  has  lately  re¬ 
ceived  much  attention  from  a  clergyman,  whose  name  is 
Whiter,  in  his  book  on  “  The  Disorder  of  Death,”  as  he 
somewhat  obscurely  expresses  it.  rI  his  subject  is,  whe¬ 
ther  or  not  we  are  in  possession  of  any  certain  mode  of 
knowing  when  a  person  is  dead. 

It  would  seem  we  have  not,  and  Dr.  Wilks  states  this 
fact  expressly,  for  the  purpose  of  earnestly  recommending 
a  long-continued  perseverance  in  the  means  of  resuscita¬ 
tion,  in  all  cases  of  accident ;  least  we  should  unwarily 
consign  those  to  the  grave,  whose  bodies  might  have  been 
raised  up  again  to  life  and  happiness,  if  proper  plans  had 
been  pursued  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time. 

The  subject  is  an  exceedingly  important  one ;  and  al¬ 
though  we  are  not  yet  perhaps  sufficiently  well  acquainted 
with  the  changes  in  the  corporeal  frame,  which  lead  to 
death,  for  us  to  decide,  either  that  our  present  modes  of 
resuscitation  are  no  longer  applicable  to  an  individual 
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case,  or  that  some  more  effectual  treatment,  may  not  be 
discovered  by  the  further  increase  of  our  knowledge,  yet 
we  can,  at  least,  see  good  reason  for  believing,  that  there 
must  be  much  more  chance  of  our  being  able  to  recover  a 
person,  who  has  been  suddenly  cut  off  in  health  by  an 
accident,  which  has  only  interfered  with  the  actions  of  the 
body,  without  destroying  any  part  of  its  structure,  than 
in  cases  of  death  from  the  ravages  of  a  wasting  disease, 
or  by  such  violent  means  as  evidently  produce  their  effect, 
by  destroying  the  organization  of  some  part  of  the  body. 

Hence,  as  in  drowning,  hanging,  or  suffocation  of  any 
kind,  death  is  produced  only  from  the  action  of  respira¬ 
tion  being  suspended,  our  efforts  at  reanimation  should 
be  continued  for  a  much  longer  time,  than  where  death 
has  followed  the  action  of  poison,  or  a  blow  on  the 
head,  &c. 

“  Respiration,”  says  our  author,  “  may  be,  for  some  time, 
suspended,  and  the  ordinary  and  external  signs  of  death  may 
have  ensued,  and  yet  the  vital  spark  may  not  be  entirely  ex¬ 
tinguished.”  Again,  “  though  every  organ  of  the  human 
frame  may  have  long  ceased  to  act,  yet  if  the  lungs  retain 
sufficient  sensibility  to  be  stimulated  by  any  means,  into  a 
renewal  of  their  important  functions,  the  spaik  of  life  remains 
unextinguished,  and  may  be  rekindled  into  a  full  and  efficient 
flame.  In  all  cases,  therefore,  of  sudden  apparent  death, 
the  inflation  of  the  lungs  by  artificial  means,  at  once  affords 
the  most  decisive  test  of  vitality,  and  the  most  hopeful  means 
of  resuscitation  that  can  be  employed.  Unless  some  violent 
injury  has  been  received,  or  the  regular  gradation  of  some 
fatal  disease  has  preceded,  no  human  being  should  be  con¬ 
signed  to  the  mansions  of  the  dead,  until  this  test  has  been 
tried.” 

We  shall  now  extract  some  of  Dr.  W’s  directions. 
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DitowNiNG.  Wrap  the  body  up  in  warm  garments, 
and  carry  it  quickly  in  a  cart,  or  otherwise,  to  the  nearest 
house,  raising  the  head  somewhat.  Lay  the  body  down 
on  a  low  table,  exposed  to  the  warm  sun,  or  to  a  fire ; 
permit  no  more  than  six  or  eight  persons  to  be  in  the 
room ;  divide  them  into  two  parties,  the  one  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  inflating  the  lungs,  and  the  other  in  communi¬ 
cating  external  heat  to  the  body. 

To  Inflate  the  Lungs.  Let  one  assistant  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  body,  and  introduce  a  conical  tube  of 
wood  or  card,  bent  and  tied  round  with  string,  into  one 
of  the  nostrils  ;  hold  it  there  with  his  right  hand,  and  close 
the  other  nostril  and  mouth  with  his  left. 

Let  a  second  person  stand  on  the  left  side,  and  blow 
air  through  the  tube  by  a  pair  of  bellows,  if  possible,  or 
by  means  of  his  own  mouth.  Let  him  do  this  until  the 
chest  of  the  body  is  raised  up,  or  distended  by  the  infla¬ 
tion. 

Let  a  third  stand  on  the  right  side,  and  press  the  upper 
part  of  the  windpipe  backwards  with  his  left  hand,  his 
right  being  spread  out  on  the  breast.  His  object  is  to 
prevent  the  air  from  passing  down  the  gullet,  into  the 
stomach.  The  gullet  is  directly  behind  the  windpipe, 
and  it  may  be  forced  against  the  back  bone,  if  pressure 
be  made  on  the  windpipe. 

When  the  lungs  are  filled  with  air,  the  first  assistant 
must  unstop  the  mouth,  and  the  third  expel  the  air  again, 
by  pressing  moderately  on  the  chest. 

This  scries  of  operations  must  be  repeated  again  and 
again,  and  persisted  in  “  for  many  hours,1’’  if  signs  of  life 
do  not  appear.  As  a  preliminary,  it  will  often  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  lux>k  up  all  phlegm  from  the  throat,  by  intro¬ 
ducing  the  finger  through  the  mouth. 

O  O  O 
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To  Communicate  External  Heat  to  the  Body ,  large 
woollen  cloths,  wrung  out  of  hot  water  are  recommended, 
renewing  them  when  cold;  also  diligently  rubbing  the 
body  by  means  of  heated  cloths ;  the  application  too  of 
bags  of  warm  grains  or  sand,  bottles  or  bladders  of  hot 
water,  or  hot  bricks,  the  two  latter  wrapped  up  in  flannel, 
to  the  feet,  hands  and  arm-pits. 

If  vitality  return,  or  appear  likely  to  do  so,  hartshorn 
and  oil  may  be  used  in  friction  ;  as  also  salt. 

A  glyster  of  warm  water,  with  the  addition  of  “  two  table 
spoonfuls  of  spirits  of  hartshorn,  a  heaped  tea-spoonful  of 
strong  mustard,  or  a  table- spoonful  of  essence  of  pepper¬ 
mint  ;  in  defect  of  these  ingredients,  half  a  gill  of  brandy, 
rum,  or  gin,  may  be  substituted,  or  the  warm  water  may 
be  given  alone.” 

Similar  mixtures  may  be  thrown  into  the  stomachy  by 
means  of  a  syringe ;  but  of  not  more  than  a  quarter  the 
strength. 

The  inside  of  the  nostrils  too,  may  be  touched  by  harts¬ 
horn,  or  other  stimulating  fluids,  or  snuff  may  be  given. 

Electricity,  or  galvanism,  is  also  recommended. 

When  the  patient  can  swallow,  he  must  be  put  into  a 
warm  bed,  with  his  head  and  shoulders  raised ;  and  warm 
and  moderately  nourishing  drink  be  given  to  him. 

Patients  are  liable  to  indisposition  ;  especially  to  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  chest,  and  pains  in  the  head,  after  such 
accidents. 

Directions  for  Avoiding  Dr ozvniug.  Keep  the  hands 
under  water,  and  use  the  legs  as  if  in  walking  up  stairs. 
In  this  way,  it  is  said,  that  any  person  may  keep  above 
water. 

If  a  person  cannot  swim,  he  may  go  into  the  water  to 
save  a  drowning  man  by  doing  as  follows. 
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“  Spread  a  handkerchief  on  the  ground,  and  place  a  hat 
w  ith  the  brim  downwards,  on  the  middle  of  the  handkerchief, 
and  then  tie  the  handkerchief  round  the  hat  as  you  would  a 
bundle,  keeping  the  knots  as  near  as  possible  in  the  centre 
of  the  crown.  Then  seize  the  knots  in  the  hand,  and  keeping 
the  opening  of  the  hat  upwards,  fearlessly  plunge  in;  and 
having  the  other  hand  at  liberty,  carry  out  a  rope,  stick,  or 
use  any  other  means,  which  assist  in  rescuing  the  drowning 
man  from  his  perilous  situation.” 

In  rescuing  a  person  from  drowning,  seize  him  by  the 
arm,  between  the  shoulder  and  the  elbow. 

Hanging.  In  addition  to  the  above,  Dr.  W.  recom¬ 
mends,  that  blood  should  be  taken  from  the  neck  by  cup¬ 
ping  glasses,  or  by  opening  the  jugular  vein. 

When  a  child  is  Smothered  under  the  Bed-clotiies, 
it  often  happens  that  the  body  is  hotter  than  is  natural. 
Cold  water  is,  in  such  a  case,  to  be  dashed  over  the  skin 
The  lungs  must  then  be  inflated  as  in  drowning. 

Suffocation  from  Substances  sticking  in  the  Throat. 

If  the  substance  have  not  descended  low  in  the  throat’ 
it  may  often  be  hooked  up  by  means  of  the  finger. 

If  lower,  “fasten  a  small  piece  of  dry  sponge,  or  tough 
meat,  to  a  fine  silk,  or  linen  tape,  and  put  it  in  the  throat, 
holding  the  tape  firmly  in  one  hand.  Let  the  patient  then 
swallow  a  little  warm  milk,  or  water,  so  that  the  sponge,  or 
meat,  may  pass  into  the  gullet  along  with  the  fluid.  As  soon 
as  this  has  taken  place,  withdraw  the  sponge  by  pulling  the 
tape  gradually,  and  it  will  most  probably  bring  the  substance 
along  with  it.” 

Or,  a  double  iron  wire  may  be  made  into  a  small  blunt 
hook,  with  which  the  substance  may  often  be  extracted 
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In  some  cases,  where  these  remedies  fail,  an  emetic  is 
recommended,  or  if  the  patient  cannot  swallow,  tickling 
his  throat  with  a  feather. 

As,  by  this  time,  a  medical  man  will  probably  have 
been  procured,  he  will,  in  some  extreme  cases,  make  an 
opening,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  substance ;  or 
in  others,  he  will  excite  vomiting,  by  throwing  some  sti¬ 
mulating  matter  into  the  veins. 


Suffocation  from  Noxious  Vapours. 

Make  it  a  rule  never  to  go  into  a  well,  or  deep  cellar, 
or  large  brewing  vessels,  or  any  close  place  under-ground, 
without  first  letting  down  a  lighted  candle  into  it.  If  the 
candle  burn,  there  is  not  sufficient  carbonic  acid  gas,  or 
other  noxious  vapour  present,  to  endanger  life. 

Where  accidents  have  happened,  Dr.  W.  recommends 
the  same  treatment  as  in  hanging. 

Injury  from  Lightning. 

« 

To  avoid  this,  if  in  a  house,  the  best  situation  is  said 
to  be  on  an  old  chair,  or  stool,  placed  on  a  mattress,  or 
bed,  in  the  middle  of  a  room ,  as  far  as  possible  from  iron, 
or  from  gilt  frames,  or  other  kinds  of  metal.  A  good 
situation  would  be  in  a  cot,  suspended  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  or  in  the  middle  of  a  cellar. 

If  in  the  open  air,  Dr.  W.  recommends  a  person  to  go, 
within  15  or  20  feet  of  the  outer  branches  of  the  highest 
tree  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  wetter  the  clothes  are, 
the  better. 

The  treatment  recommended,  is  the  same  as  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  case. 

Intoxication. 

Bleeding  from  the  neck,  and  the  means  above  dc- 
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scribed,  (p.  136,)  for  producing  sickness,  form  the  pro¬ 
posed  remedies. 

Sudden  Death  from  any  Cause. 

In  all  such  cases,  Dr.  W.  recommends,  with  great 
propriety,  that  the  above  means  of  resuscitation  should 
be  diligently  employed,  and  the  body,  on  no  account  be 
buried,  until  putrefaction  have  unequivocally  manifested 
itself.  ' 

We  have  extracted  so  liberally  from  this  publication, 
that  we  cannot  enter  on  the  sections  on  poisons;  but  the 
directions  given  are  not  very  good,  and  we  shall  very 
soon  take  up  the  subject  of  poisons  in  a  regular  way. 

In  cases  of  stinging  by  a  gnat ,  wasp ,  or  bee ,  a  slice  of 
onion  with  salt,  or  vinegar,  rubbed  on  the  part,  is  recom¬ 
mended  ;  and  a  tea -spoonful  of  salt  to  be  taken  if  a  wasp 
have  been  swallowed. 

If  the  Clothes  catch  Fire ,  lie  down  at  full  length  on 
the  floor,  and  roll  to  the  hearth  rug,  or  to  the  green 
cloth  on  the  table.  Wrap  either  of  them  tight  round  the 
part  of  the  dress  which  is  on  fire.  The  theory  is,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  flame  from  spreading  upwards  by  lying  down, 
and  to  extinguish  it  by  depriving  it  of  air ;  and  this  is 
done  by  wrapping  any  thick  woollen  substance  round  the 
burning  body.  In  the  mean  time,  a  by-stander  may 
fetch  water,  and  wet  the  outside  of  the  woollen  cloth 
with  it. 

To  escape  from  a  burning  room,  full  of  smoke  and 
flame,  creep  along  the  floor  with  the  face  to  the  ground. 

In  Accidents  from  Cold,  the  application  of  warmth, 
and  of  stimulating  loud,  or  drink,  should  be  very  gra- 
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dual ;  and  in  severer  cases,  the  resuscitating  treatment, 
as  in  cases  of  drowning,  is  said  to  be  proper. 

In  Cases  of  Drinking  too  much  Cold  Water  in 
Hot  Weather,  hot  spirits  and  water,  with  or  without 
sixty  drops  of  laudanum,  are  recommended. 

The  treatment  of  wounds,  sprains,  bruises,  &c.,  con¬ 
cludes  the  volume  ;  this  we  shall  ourselves  describe  here¬ 
after,  especially  as  the  details  given  here,  are  not  as 
satisfactory  as  could  be  wished. 

Art.  4.  Dr.  Jcnner  on  Vaccination. 

Dr  J.  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  medical  profession, 
for  the  purpose  of  again  calling  their  attention  to  the  fact 
of  the  vaccine  pustule  being  rendered  imperfect  by  the 
presence  of  eruptions  on  the  skin  of  the  child.  Dr.  J. 
stated  this  fact  long  ago;  but  he  now  repeats  his  statement 
on  account  of  the  numerous  cases  of  incomplete  success 
in  vaccination,  which  have  lately  occurred. 

He  says,  “  A  single  serous  blotch  on  the  skin,  existing 
during  the  progress  of  the  vaccine  vesicles  on  the  arms,  may 
occasion  such  irregularity  and  deviation  from  correctness, 
that  vaccination,  under  such  circumstances,  cannot  be  per¬ 
fectly  depended  on.’' 

He  says  also  “  I  have  found  abrasions  of  the  cuticle  to 
produce  the  same  effect;  such,  for  example,  as  we  find  in 
the  nurseries  of  the  opulent,  as  well  as  the  cottages  of  the 
poor,  behind  the  ears  and  upon  many  other  parts  where  the 
cuticle  is  thin.  Happily  we  find  no  irregularity  in  the  vaccine 
vesicle  in  an  uncontamined  skin ;  but  we  find  it  if  the  skin  is 
beset  with  these  herpetic  blotches,  or  even  simple  serous 
oozings  from  an  abraded  cuticle.  It  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  of  less  consequence  when  occupying  a  small  space;  a 
speck  behind  the  ear,  which  might  be  covered  by  a  split-pea, 
being  capable  of  disordering  the  vaccine  vesicle.  Damdrifle 
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may  be  considered  as  a  malady  of  this  class,  the  incrustation 
on  the  scalp  being;  formed  from  excoriation  beneath ;  and 
however  slight,  for  there'  is  every  gradation  between  a  thin 
scurfy  layer  of  a  dirt-looking  substance,  or  even  patches  of 
this  thin  crust  and  tinea  (or  scald-head)  itself.  However, 
fortunately  for  the  safety  of  the  vaccine  practice,  and  fortu¬ 
nately  too  for  the  ease  of  the  practitioner,  all  these  affections 
of  the  skin  may  be  removed  with  very  little  trouble.  Sore 
eyelids  are  also  impediments  to  constitutional  vaccination.” 

Dr.  J.  then  states  that  similar  deleterious  results  are 
produced  by  the  shingles  or  other  herpetic  eruptions  being 
present  during  vaccination,  and  his  opinion  that  the  vac¬ 
cine  disorder  loses  its  anti-variolous  powers  in  proportion 
as  these  eruptions  are  more  or  less  inveterate.  But  he 
further  says,  that  if  the  vaccine  pustule  be  perfect,  the 
constitution  is  secure  ;  and  moreover,  that  when  in  such 
herpetic  cases,  the  pustule  is  perfect, 

“  The  herpetic  blotches  or  vesicles,  of  whatever  kind  they 
may  be/often  assume  (sometimes  as  early  as  the  3rd  or  4th 
day  after  the  insertion  of  the  vaccine  fluid)  a  new  character, 
not  unlike  the  vaccine,  and  keeping  pace  in  their  progress 
with  the  vesicles  on  the  arm,  die  away  with  them,  leaving  the 
skin  smooth.” 

Dr.  J.  concludes  thus— “  Let  me  advise  every  practitioner 
not  to  confine  his  cautions,  nor  to  narrow  my  meaning  to  one 
class  of  eruptive  affections.  In  short,  every  disease  of  the 
skin,  which  may  be  called -serous,  or  one  which  sends  out  a 
fluid  capable  of  conversion  into  a  scab,  has  the  power  of 
exerting  this  modifying  and  counteracting  principle  ;  and  I 
have  also  seen  purulent  fluids  exert  a  similar  influence  in 
producing  deviations.  If  I  was  asked,  what  were  the  other 
impediments  to  perfect  vaccination,  as  a  general  answer  I  should 
say,  that  I  scarcely  know  any  other  except  spurious  matter, 
or  impediments  too  obvious  to  require  rny  naming  them  here 
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such  as  deranging  the  vaccine  vesicle  in  its  progress,  by 
incautiously  robbing  it  of  its  contents,  or  producing  a  new 
action  bv  external  violence.” 

J 

Art.  5.  Spontaneous  Combustion  of  Two  Females. 

Dr.  Charpentier,  a  French  physician,  describes  the 
case  of  two  females  who  were  found  reduced  to  ashes  on 
a  bed  at  Nevers,  under  circumstances,  which  favor  the 
idea  of  the  combustion  of  one  or  both  of  them  having 
been  spontaneous. 

Many  of  our  readers  are  aware,  that  several  cases  are 
on  record,  of  persons,  generally  females,  who  have  taken 
spirituous  liquors  to  excess,  having  been  burned  to  death 
and  literally  turned  into  ashes,  in  situations  where  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  fire  by  external  means  was  very  improbable  ; 
and,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  where  the  furniture  and 
other  matters  near  the  body  have  been  untouched  by  the 
fire,  although  the  body  has  been  wholly  consumed. 

An  idea  has  prevailed,  that  these  persons  have  been 
destroyed  by  a  spontaneous  combustion  of  their  bodies, 
produced,  as  is  supposed,  from  the  animal  structure 
having  become  as  it  were  inflammable,  from  habitual 
inebriation. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  smiling  at  such  an 
idea;  but  we  ought  not  to  carry  our  scepticism  too  far  in 
any  case;  and,  although  Solomon  said,  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun,  we  may  safely  add,  that  the  sun  shines 
on  many  things  which  we  have  not  seen,  and  that  the 
truth  of  Hamlet’s  slur  on  Horatio’s  philosophy  is  exem¬ 
plified  every  day. 

At  all  events,  M.  Charpentier’s  case  is  an  interesting 
one.  An  old  lady,  aged  90,  had  long  been  accustomed  to 
drink  very  largely  ol  Hau  tie  Cologne,  and  her  servant. 
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whose  age  was  36,  having  caught  the  infection,  had 
inured  herself  to  a  diet  of  “  good  old  wine,  hot  and  well 
sugared.” 

®  t 

On  January  15th,  1820,  the  weather  was  intensely 
cold,  the  thermometer  being  down  at  14°  of  Fahrenheit. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  ladies  took,  on  that  account,  an 
additional  dose  of  aqua  vita?.  Be  this  so,  or  not,  their 
neighbours  perceived  a  strong  smell  of  burning  animal 
matter  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  ;  and,  in  the  morning, 
on  entering  their  house,  both  of  them  were  found  in  the 
state  of  ashes,  the  bones  of  the  head  only,  and  a  small 
part  of  the  neck  of  the  old  lady,  and  a  portion  of  the 
right  leg  and  foot  of  the  younger  person,  being  to  be 
perceived . 

The  lady  had  been  apparently  in  bed,  and  the  servant 
was  supposed  to  have  fallen  over  her  in  attempting  to 
give  her  assistance. 

The  room  was  filled  by  a  dense  vapour  which  had  an 
insupportable  stench.  The  bodies  were  not  at  first  re¬ 
cognised,  for  Mr.  Charpentier  relates,  that  “  they  found 
neither  Mrs.  P.  nor  her  servant.” 

“  At  first  they  saw  no  appearance  of  dead  bodies,  but  they 
immediately  recognised  that  Mrs.  P.’s  head  was  entirely 
burned.  Its  different  parts,  however,  preserved  their  form  ; 
but,  on  the  slightest  touch,  it  all  sunk  away,  and  the  bedstead, 
palliasse,  mattress,  feather  bed,  sheets,  blankets,  and  cur¬ 
tains,  were  reduced  to  a  cinder.  Before  they  stirred  these 
cinders  they  examined  the  fire-place,  in  which  they  found  no 
wood,  nor  any  charcoal  in  combustion  :  the  fire  had  not  been 
covered,  and  it  had  probably  gone  out  for  want  of  wood.  A 
candlestick  stood  in  the  fire-place,  and  another  on  the  ground, 
in  the  middle  of  the  room;  there  was  no  candle  in  either  of 
them. 

On  proceeding  to  examine  the  ashes,  or  remains  of  the 
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combustion,  there  was  found,  in  front  of  the  spot  which  had 
been  occupied  by  the  bed,  the  extremity  of  a  leg  covered  by 
a  stocking,  with  a  shoe  on  the  foot,  and  which  was  recognised 
to  be  part  of  the  right  leg  of  the  servant.  It  was  the  only 
portion  of  the  body  of  this  woman  that  had  not  been  reduced 
to  ashes. 

The  cranium  of  the  mistress,  devoid  of  the  scalp,  which 
had  been  burned,  was  found  in  a  situation  corresponding  with 
that  in  which  the  head  would  be  as  the  woman  lay  in  bed. 
This  was  the  only  portion  of  her  body  that  had  not  been 
utterly  destroyed  by  combustion,  excepting  a  small  fragment 
of  the  neck,  or  rather  the  skin  of  the  neck,  that  had  been  en¬ 
veloped  in  a  red  kerchief,  which  had  probably  served  as  a 
cravat,  and  of  which  there  were  yet  some  remains  immediately 
attached  to  the  preserved  portion  of  the  neck. 

The  servant’s  bed,  which  was  very  near  to  that  of  the  mis¬ 
tress,  was  untouched,  as  well  as  the  table,  chairs,  and  other 
furniture  of  the  room,  excepting  a  wooden  clock,  hung  up 
against  the  wall  beside  the  bed,  thatr  having  preserved  its 
form,  fell  into  ashes  on  the  first  movement. 

Although  the  room  had  no  ceiling,  the  beams  and  rafters, 
which  were  very  near  to  the  top  of  the  bed,  were  net  burned, 
but  they  were  black  and  felt  very  hot.  All  the  things  about 
the  room,  especially  such  as  were  close  to  the  bed,  were  ex¬ 
tremely  humid  ;  which  was  owing,  without  doubt,  to  conden¬ 
sation  of  the  dense  vapours  with  which  the  room  was  tilled  on 
being  first  entered. 


Art.  6.  Mr .  Sylvesters  Apparatus  for  Wanning  the 

Discovery  Ships. 

A  few  days  ago,  we  had  great  satisfaction  in  witnessing 
a  trial  of  the  above  machine  on  board  the  Fury,  at  Dept¬ 
ford  ;  the  vessel  in  which  Captain  Parry  is  about  to  sail 
again  for  the  Polar  seas,  to  perfect  if  possible,  the  disco¬ 
veries  which  he  so  well  began  the  year  before  last. 
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In  our  next  number,  we  shall  probably  enter  on  the 
subject  of  warming  houses,  as  on  one  important  branch 
of  the  science  of  domestic  economy ;  a  science  which  we 
consider  to  be  most  closely  connected  with  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  health,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  led  to  it,  sooner  per¬ 
haps  than  was  originally  intended,  by  the  excellent  adap¬ 
tation  of  it  which  we  are  about  to  describe. 

It  appears  that  great  inconvenience  was  felt  from  the 
cold  on  board  the  Fury,  when  it  was  locked  up  last 
winter  amidst  the  Polar  ice  in  Melville’s  harbour.  The 
ship  was  well  prepared  for  resisting  cold  ;  but  the  imper¬ 
fection  of  the  fire  places  made  all  insufficient  to  keep  out 
a  cold  of  55°  below  Zero ;  so  that  we  believe  Captain 
Parry  was  seldom  able  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
ship  above  the  freezing  point,  whilst  during  the  night,  it 
sunk  so  much,  that  in  the  morning,  the  thermometer 
commonly  stood  at  9° ;  the  cabins  were  lined  in  some 
parts  with  ice,  and  even  the  blankets  on  oed  were  not 
altogether  free  from  an  icy  covering. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  comptroller  of  the  navy 
applied  to  Mr.  Sylvester  of  Great  lvussell  Street,  to  en¬ 
quire  if  his  warming  apparatus  could  not  be  advantage¬ 
ously  applied  to  these  ships,  previous  to  their  again  sailing 
for  the  Polar  seas. 

The  subject  of  warming  ships  was  new  to  Mr.  Sylves¬ 
ter,  and  it  involved  more  difficulties  than  he  at  first  ex¬ 
pected  tocncounter  ;  but  from  the  experiment  now  made, 
it  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  Captain  Parry  and  his 
crew  will  find  themselves  much  more  comfortable  in  their 
winter  quarters  this  year,  than  they  were  on  the  late 
occasion. 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  arose  from  imperfection 
in  the  means  of  carrying  off  the  smoke,  or  of  getting 
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sufficient  chimney-draught  to  admit  of  a  vigorous  fire. 
This  would  have  been  an  easy  task  if  the  stove  could 
have  been  fixed  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  but  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  lower  the  apparatus  to  more  than  about  twelve 
feet  below  the  main  deck. 

In  this  situation  therefore,  which  was  in  fact  not  more 
than  six  feet  below  the  space  to  be  warmed,  Mr.  S.  placed 
one  of  his  small  stoves,  calculated  for  warming  a  space 
equal  to  38,000  feet  in  this  climate.  To  the  twelve  feet  of 
smoke  Hue  thus  acquired,  he  added  ten  feet  above  the 
main  deck,  thus  making  the  chimney  22  feet  long. 

The  chimney  is  composed  of  a  double  iron  pipe;  the 
inner  tube  being  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  outer 
one  nine;  thus  leaving  a  space  of  half  an  inch  between 
them. 

The  fire  did  not  burn  vigorously,  but  a  sufficient 
draught  was  obtained  to  keep  up  a  tolerable  fire,  such  a 
one  as  is  capable  of  burning  a  little  more  than  one  bushel 
of  coals  in  24  hours.  This  was  exactly  what  Captain 
Parry  required ;  for  his  whole  allowance  of  coals  does 
not  amount  to  more  than  one  bushel  and  a  quarter  per 
day,  and  that  quantity  was  so  speedily  consumed  under 
the  old  plan,  that  it  was  necessary,  on  the  former  occasion, 
to  put  out  the  fires  at  bed  time  every  night. 

The  stove  now  put  up,  would  have  been  much  too 
powerful  for  the  Fury  in  this  climate ,  for  the  space  to  be 
warmed  is  only  15,000  cubic  feet.  Hut  as  the  thermo¬ 
meter  stood  at  55°  below  Zero  on  Melville’s  island,  it  will 
be  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  air  115°  if  the 
thermometer  is  to  stand  at  60°,  whereas  in  this  climate  it 
would  only  be  necessary  to  raise  it  40°  to  do  the  same 
thing. 

(To  be  continued). 

No.  4,  of  this  Journal,  will  be  published  on  June  1. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  CHILDREN. 

ESSAY  THE  FOURTH. 

Art  1.  On  the  Mode  in  which  Diseases  arise 

amongst  Children  of  the  Higher  Classes  of 

Society,  and  on  the  Causes  of  the  diversified 

Forms  under  which  they  appear. 

% 

IT  has  been  said  that  the  children  of  the  higher 
classes  of  society  are  more  healthy  than  those  of  the 
lower.  This  arises  only  from  their  being  more  pro¬ 
perly  fed  and  more  assiduously  attended  to,  both 
physically  and  morally.  But  still  the  happiness  of 
every  family  is  too  often  interrupted  by  the  ill- 
health  of  the  children  who  belong  to  it. 

The  foregoing  essay  therefore  is  partly  in¬ 
tended  to  show,  that  the  children  of  the  rich 
become  unhealthy  from  two  causes;  the  one, 
<ni  improper  mode  of  feeding,  the  other  an  inade- 
VoL.  I. 
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quate  exposure  of  the  children  to  the  external  air. 
Improper  clothing*  and  unwise  moral  treatment 
lend  their  assistance  indeed,  but  the  first  men¬ 
tioned  circumstances  constitute  the  grand  causes 
of  a  great  majority  of  the  diseases  of  such  chil¬ 
dren. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  very  few  females  in  the 
higher  and  middle  ranks  of  society,  who  live  in 
London,  can  suckle  their  own  children.  Their 
milk  is  deficient  in  quantity,  and  it  by  no  means 
agrees  with  the  majority  of  infants.  A  wet-nurse 
is  obtained  from  a  lower  rank,  and  her  milk  is 
found  to  be  abundant  and  of  excellent  quality. 
It  is  of  great  consequence  to  such  females,  that 
this  circumstance  should  be  explained. 

It  is  very  important  also  in  another  point  of 
view.  Many  children  of  the  poor  die  from  being 
thus  taken  away  from  their  mothers  who  go  out 
as  wet-nurses.  These  poor  infants  are  almost 
always  neglected  and  very  often  die  from  this 
neglect.  It  would  therefore  be  a  great  saving*  of 
life  among  the  poor  of  London,  if  mothers  coidd 
be  brought  to  nurse  their  own  children  like  the 
Roman  matrons  of  old. 

The  late  Dr.  George  Fordyce,  who  was  a 
man  of  great  intellect  and  keen  observation,  made 
a  remark  which  bears  strongly  on  this  fact.  He 
said  that  the  gentlemen  of  London  are  perhaps  as 
healthy  as  any  part  of  the  English  people;  whilst 
the  ladies  of  London  are  like  hothouse  plants, 
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exceedingly  susceptible  of  morbid  actions,  and 
unable  to  bear  exertion  or  fatigue.  He  explained 
it  by  adverting  to  the  different  habits  of  the  two 
sexes ;  the  gentlemen  he  said  are  always  in  the 
air,  the  ladies  always  in  the  house  or  in  a  car¬ 
riage,  with  no  duties  to  perform  which  are 
calculated  to  give  tone  and  energy  to  the  con¬ 
stitution. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  persons  so  situated  should 
become  enervated  and  incapable  of  supporting 
such  a  drain  on  the  constitution  as  suckling  a 
strong  child  must  bring  with  it;  especially  too, 
as  the  London  custom  of  late  night-visiting  has 
great  influence  in  making  women  nervous  and  in 
breaking  up  the  general  strength.  In  many  cases 
also  it  does  injury  by  deadening  the  wish  to 
suckle.  A  certain  portion  of  labour  and  a  free 
exposure  of  the  body  to  the  fresh  breezes  of  hea¬ 
ven  are  so  necessary  to  perfect  health,  that,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  no  substitute  for  them  will 
answer  the  purpose. 

Dr.  Fordyce’s  observation  is  perfectly  just,  and 
his  explanation  of  the  fact  is  undoubtedly  the  cor¬ 
rect  one.  Medical  men  often  express  their  sur¬ 
prise  at  the  small  number  of  male  patients  who 
fall  under  their  care.  The  practice  of  London 
medical  men  is  chiefly  made  up  of  the  diseases  of 
children  and  females  ;  although  it  is  probable  that 
the  diseases  of  men,  when  they  do  occur,  are 
more  severe  in  character  than  those  of  women. 

l  2 
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This  is  said  to  be  remarkably  the  case  in  low 
fevers. 

This  fact  of  the  inability  of  London  females  to 
suckle  their  children  is  often  pioductive  of  great 
distress  to  mothers  who  are  thus  prevented  from 
performing  so  agreeable  a  duty  to  their  infants. 
It  is  very  injurious  too  to  the  children;  for  al¬ 
though  a  wet-nurse  may  give  it  as  good  food  as 
a  mother,  yet  she  cannot  watch  over  it  with  the 
same  tender  solicitude,  nor  can  she  fashion  its 
mind  to  those  early  habits  of  proper  conduct, 
which  are  so  important  to  its  full  health  and 
happiness. 

It  is  quite  evident,  as  has  been  said  above,  that 
proper  food  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  an  in¬ 
fant’s  health ;  and  it  is  equally  evident,  that  the 
oidy  proper  food  is  its  mother’s  milk,  or  that  of  a 
healthy  wet-nurse.  But,  as  the  consideration  of 
this  practical  point  in  the  management  of  children 
will  fall  more  properly  in  another  part  of  these 
observations,  it  is  sufficient  to  have  thus  alluded 
to  it  here. 

Thus  then  the  seeds  of  future  disease  are  sown. 
Indigestible  food  is  put  into  an  infant’s  stomach  ; 
this  very  susceptible  organ  becomes  slightly  de¬ 
ranged  in  its  actions,  and  consequently  the  child 
is  cross  and  restless,  or  is  otherwise  disordered. 
But  as  the  organ  is  perfect  and  the  irritating  cause 
but  slight,  the  offending  matter  is  expelled  and 
the  disorder  subsides  By  constant  repetition. 
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however,  the  digestive  organs  become  habitually 
deranged,  and  the  child’s  health  suffers  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  degree  of  derangement.  Perhaps  this 
chronic  state  of  ill  health  goes  on  for  some  time  with¬ 
out  the  child’s  appearance  being  much  changed. 
He  is  weak  indeed  and  pale  and  somewhat  ema¬ 
ciated  ;  but  his  health  is  not  consideredto  be  mate¬ 
rially  deranged  until  an  attack  of  some  acute  dis¬ 
ease,  diarrhaea  perhaps,  occurs,  by  which,  as  it  re¬ 
quires  medical  treatment  and  a  recurrenceto  a  pro¬ 
per  kind  of  food,  the  constitution  is  freed  from  the 
evil,  for  that  time  at  least.  A  repetition  of  the  errors 
in  diet  or  general  management  which  caused  the 
first  derangement  follows  ;  and  consequently  the 
preceding  symptoms  of  ill-health  and  their  exacer¬ 
bation  into  an  acute  attack  are  again  and  again  pro¬ 
duced;  until  as  the  child  increases  in  age,  the  dis¬ 
order  becomes  more  formidable,  so  that  a  long  case 
of  acute  disease,  the  infantile  fever  for  instance, 
is  at  last  produced,  instead  of  the  former  less  im¬ 
portant  complaint.  Still  the  same  result  follows  ; 
the  offending  cause  is  dislodged  in  the  progress  of 
the  disease ;  and  although  it  often  happens  that 
material  injury  is  done  to  the  child’s  constitution 
In  the  violence  of  the  fever,  and  weeks  or  perhaps 
months  elapse  before  he  recovers  from  the  debili¬ 
tated  state  in  which  it  is  left  by  the  continuance 
of  the  disease,  yet  health  again  returns  and  the 
patient  is  once  more  freed  from  the  consequences 
of  improper  management. 
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Still  it  should  be  recollected  that  in  too  many 
cases  this  desirable  event  does  not  occur ;  for  as 
it  is  observed  in  the  last  chapter,  and  will  be  shewn 
below,  hydrocephalus  is  a  very  common  conse¬ 
quence  of  infantile  fever,  and  the  body  is  almost 
always  left  in  a  valetudinarian  state,  which  causes 
an  attack  of  any  of  the  common  diseases  of  chil¬ 
dren  to  be  much  more  dangerous  than  if  the  child 
were  in  good  health. 

Indeed,  many  other  diseases,  and  those  often 
fatal  ones,  are  thus  produced  in  children  ;  the  body 
becomes  gradually  more  and  more  oppressed  by 
the  constant  application  of  the  irritating*  cause  or 
causes  above  alluded  to,  and  if  absolutely  all  acute 
diseases  are  not  thus  formed,  yet  the  existence  of 
this  state  of  deranged  health  causes  the  constitu  ¬ 
tion  to  be  more  predisposed  to  be  attacked  by  them 
in  every  case. 

These  observations  apply  to  the  production  of 
disease  in  older  children  as  perfectly  as  to  the  in¬ 
fantile  state  ;  but  to  recur  again  to  the  latter,  a 
most  important  change  takes  place  in  infants  at 
the  time  of  teething.  A  more  than  ordinary  pro¬ 
portion  of  blood  is  then  sent  to  the  head.  Now 
mafk  what  happens — If  the  child’s  health  be  per¬ 
fect  and  its  actions  equable  and  moderate,  this  in¬ 
crease  is  unattended  by  inconvenience  ;  the  teeth 
pierce  the  gum  without  difficulty  :  and  hence,  one 
immense  advantage  in  feeding  an  infant  on  breast- 
milk  only;  the  teeth  are  cut  without  pain  or  dan- 
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ger,  a  fact  which  is  familiar  to  every  well-inform¬ 
ed  man  in  the  profession.  On  the  contrary,  if  a 
chronic  derangement  of  the  infant’s  health  has 
been  induced,  the  process  of  teething  becomes  a 
much  more  serious  matter.  The  irritated  consti¬ 
tution  is  thrown  into  more  violent  and  irregular 
action  by  the  new  stimulus  of  the  increased  How 
of  blood  to  the  head;  the  chief  symptoms  of  that 
irritation  naturally  oocur  in  the  head;  the  whole 
system  is  thrown  into  a  state  of  fever  when¬ 
ever  a  tooth  appears  near  the  surface  of  the  gum  ; 
and  the  child  is  menaced  with  convulsions,  or 
convulsions  actually  take  place,  with  all  the  atten¬ 
dant  evils  of  fatal  hydrocephalus,  or  its  remote 
consequences  to  the  constitution,  if  cured,  such 
as  squinting,  palsy,  epilepsy,  or  idiotcy. 

Or,  dangerous  diseases  are  produced  by  this 
cause  in  another  way. 

A  child  is  attacked  by  infantile  remitting  fever 
during  the  period  of  teething;  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  increased  flow  of  blood  towards 
the  head  will  cause  the  fever  to  terminate  in 
hydrocephalus  ;  and  thus  death  follows  as  an  in¬ 
evitable  consequence  of  an  habitual  excess  in  diet, 
so  small  however  that  a  medical  man  is  generally 
not  attended  to  when  he  inculcates  the  necessity 
of  discontinuing  that  excess.  Or,  a  child  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  contagion  of  measles  or  small-pox,  or 
of  any  of  the  other  contagious  diseases  of  children. 
If  his  constitution  be  in  full  vigour,  he  will  perhaps 
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escape  an  attack  of  the  disease  altogether,  the 
strength  of  his  constitution  being  able,  as  it  were, 
to  overpower  the  contagion ;  but  if  the  disease 
follow',  it  will  be,  not  improbably,  mild  or  severe 
according  to  the  previous  healthy  or  disordered 
state  of  the  child’s  constitution. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  last 
observation  will  be  found  in  one  of  the  preceding 
numbers  of  this  Journal  (page  24th  infra)  in  an 
account  which  is  there  given  of  an  epidemic  of 
measles  which  occurred  in  a  large  nursery  of  poor 
children,  and  where  the  severity  and  fatality  of 
the  disease  were  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  dec  ree  of 

o 

ill-health  in  which  its  unfortunate  victims  were 
found. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  details  of  the 
various  modes  in  which  this  chronic  disorder  leads 
to  severe  diseases  in  children :  how  the  various 
chronic  eruptions  take  place;  and  how  nearly  all 
the  diseases  to  which  children  are  liable,  are  pro¬ 
duced  according  as  the  peculiarity  of  each  child’s 
constitution  leads  to  the  one  of  them  or  to  the 
other. 

How  naturally  do  considerations  like  these  lead 
to  the  explanation  of  that  great  and  curious  diver¬ 
sity  of  character,  which  is  manifest  in  the  diseases 
of  children,  and  indeed  of  adults  also  ! 

As  the  predisposing  or  remote  causes,  as  (hey 
are  called,  of  all  diseases  arise  by  such  slow  de¬ 
grees,  the  effects  which  they  will  produce  on  (he 
constitution  must  be  infinitely  varied ;  for  (he 
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operation  of  these  causes  consists  in  the  production 
of  a  certain  degree  of  permanent  or  temporary  dis¬ 
organization  of  the  part  on  which  the  irritation, 
falls.  The  kind  therefore,  and  the  degree  of  the 
symptoms  which  are  produced  by  this  irritation 
must  vary  as  the  circumstances  of  each  child,  with 
regard  to  its  physical  and  moral  state,  vary.  Hence, 
as  no  two  children  turn  out  exactly  alike,  either 
in  form,  in  feature,  or  in  mind,  so  the  diseases  of 
no  two  children  are  exactly  the  same ;  although 
the  same  causes,  both  remote  and  exciting,  act  in 
their  production.  One  will  be  liable  to  skin  dis¬ 
eases,  whilst  another  will  be  prone  to  fall  into  the 
hydrocephalic  slate,  on  the  invasion  of  an  acute 
disease. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  illustrate  this  observa¬ 
tion  more  particularly ;  except  by  saying,  that 
these  different  diseases  are  more  simple,  and 
therefore  more  capable  of  being  classed  in  chil¬ 
dren,  than  in  adults;  because  the  organization  is 
less  altered  from  its  natural  state  in  the  former  than 
in  the  latter.  And  also  because  new  causes  of  dis¬ 
ease  are  brought  into  action  in  adults — causes 
which  had  no  influence  on  children;  such  as  the 
operations  of  the  mind,  as  they  refer  to  the  anx¬ 
ieties  of  life  generally,  and  especially  to  the  new 
form  of  existence  which  the  body  takes  on  at  the 
age  of  puberty. 

Thus,  as  we  find,  to  use  the  language  of  Syden¬ 
ham,  that  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  for 
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the  time  being*,  gives  a  predisposition  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  certain  diseases  at  particular  seasons, 
so  does  the  peculiar  form  of  chronic  disorder, 
which  has  been  produced  in  a  child  by  improper 
diet  and  management,  predispose  it  to  be  affected  by 
one  kind  of  acute  disease  rather  than  by  any  other; 
and  it  is  well  to  have  alluded  to  this  influence  of 
the  atmosphere  in  modifying  diseases,  because  it 
leads  to  the  remark,  that  the  forms  of  children’s 
diseases  are  more  decidedly  influenced  by  the 
constitution  of  the  atmosphere  than  the  disorders 
of  adults  are.  For,  as  each  individual  is  more 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  certain  complaints  than 
by  others,  because  a  weak  part,  as  Celsus  calls  it, 
has  been  formed  in  his  constitution  either  by 
hereditary  descent,  or  by  the  repeated  occurrence 
of  disease,  as  is  above  described,  and  as  it  is  neces¬ 
sarily  better  marked  in  adults  than  in  children, 
this  weak  part  becomes  more  and  more  liable  to 
have  the  essential  violence  of  any  impending  dis¬ 
ease  fall  on  it,  as  the  person  increases  in  age : 
therefore,  a  child’s  diseases  are  more  under  the 
influence  of  such  modifying  states  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  than  those  of  adults  are. 

These  distinctions  follow  from  the  fact  which 
was  pointed  out  clearly  by  Dr.  Armstrong,  that 
the  various  forms  of  disease,  which  appear  in  a 
number  of  persons,  who  have  been  subjected  to 
the  causes  of  the  same  disease  under  the  same 
circumstances,  arise  from  the  modifying  influence 
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of  this  weak  part.  Thus,  if  this  chronic  disorder 
of  irritation  in  children,  so  often  alluded  to  in  the 
preceding*  pages,  have,  from  accident  or  other¬ 
wise,  been  determined  to  the  lungs  of  the  indi- 
vidual,  which  would  be  done  for  instance  by  the 
child  getting  an  accidental  attack  of  pneumonia 
during  the  time  of  its  suffering  under  the  chronic 
derangement,  then,  on  the  application  of  any 
cause  of  acute  disease  to  the  body  of  that  child, 
after  it  has  reached  man’s  estate,  the  lungs,  from 
being  the  weaker  part,  will  in  the  majority  of 
cases  be  subjected  to  the  chief  violence  of  the 
disease  :  that  is,  if  tire  disease  be  typhus,  it  will 
be  typhus  with  the  chief  symptom  pneumonia, 
instead  of  its  being  an  inflammation  of  some 
other  part,  an  abdominal  viscus  perhaps,  as  de¬ 
termined  by  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere 
for  the  time  being. 

So  greatly  is  the  health  of  the  man  influenced 
by  the  good  or  bad  health  of  the  child!  but  this 
is  not  the  time  for  carrying  these  discussions 
further. 

Such  is  the  mode  in  which  the  diseases  of  in¬ 
fants  are  produced  and  their  different  forms  deter¬ 
mined.  It  will  be  remarked,  that  many  of  the 
above  observations  apply  also  to  those  who  have 
passed  the  period  of  infancy  and  have  become 
children,  indeed,  the  diseases  of  children  vary 
from  those  of  infants  only  from  being  rather  less 
simple  ;  and  it  may  be  here  remarked,  that  the 
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diseases  of  adults  diflTei*  from  those  of  children  by 
being-  more  extended,  and  therefore  further  re¬ 
moved  from  the  simplicity  of  infantile  disorder. 

In  infancy,  the  first  simple  dawnings  of  morbid 
action  occur.  A  simple  cause  acts  on  a  simple, 
because  perfect,  machinery,  and  the  result  conse¬ 
quently  bears  marks  of  the  same  simplicity.  As 
infants  grow  into  children  however,  new  causes 
of  irritation  arise,  and  the  old  ones  acquire  a 
modified  power  by  acting  on  the  body,  which  has 
now  become,  as  it  were,  contaminated  by  the 
effects  of  previous  complaints.  The  diseases  are 
no  longer  transient.  They  remain  longer,  are 
more  complex,  and  are  not  so  easily  relieved ;  the 
infantile  remitting  fever  takes  the  place  of  short 
attacks  of  indigestion,  and  if  the  system  of  bad 
management  be  continued,  the  chronic  disorder, 
so  often  spoken  of,  puts  on  a  more  serious  aspect, 
and  either  terminates  in  some  form  of  marasmus, 
or  it  leaves  the  constitution  in  a  languid  unhealthy 
state,  and  lays  the  foundation  for  future  scrofula 
or  consumption,  or  for  that  valetudinarian  state  in 
which  many  persons  pass  their  lives. 

It  is  true,  that  as  the  powers  of  a  child’s  diges¬ 
tion  increase  with  its  age,  the  constitution  often 
recovers  itself  after  the  period  of  teething  is 
passed,  at  least,  where  the  system  of  feeding  is 
not  a  very  bad  one ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the 
diet  becomes  more  complicated  in  proportion  as 
the  child  increases  in  age,  an  occasional  excels 
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becomes  more  detrimental ;  it  also  occurs  more 
frequently ;  and  thus  the  pallid  cheek  is  oftener 
lighted  up  by  the  flush  of  fever,  and  a  more  fre¬ 
quent  recurrence  to  medicine  is  required.  But 
these  are  differences  in  degree  rather  than  in 
kind,  and  do  not  require  to  be  more  particularly 
pointed  out. 


Art.  2.  On  the  Folly  of  trying  to  deceive  the 
Medical  Man  icho  attends  you . 

A  lady,  whose  health  was  very  delicate,  and 
whose  constitution  was  inclined  to  consumption, 
was  for  a  long*  time  under  the  care  of  her  medical 
man,  for  disorder  of  the  chest,  connected  with  an 
irritated  state  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  appa¬ 
rently  kept  up  by  it. 

It  was,  in  vain,  that  he  changed  his  remedies; 
the  disorder  went  on  uncontrouled  by  any  plan  of 
treatment,  although  the  patient  averred  that  she 
strictly  followed  all  the  directions  which  were 
given  to  her. 

One  of  the  principal  of  these  directions  was,  that 
she  should  be  exceedingly  cautious  about  her 
diet ;  and,  a  list  those  articles  of  which  she  might 
eat  was  made  out  for  her. 

This  lady  took  her  medicines  with  great  regu¬ 
larity,  and  she  deceived  herself  into  believing  that 
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that  was  sufficient;  therefore  she  considered  the 
direction  respecting  diet  to  be  entirely  super¬ 
fluous.  Unfortunately  however,  she  thought  it 
right  to  deceive  her  medical  man  too,  by  saying, 
that  she  took  the  diet,  which  he  prescribed,  as 
well  as  her  medicines.  Of  course,  her  word  was 
believed — at  least,  for  some  time;  but,  at  last,  the 
truth  became  so  apparent,  that  the  question  was 
repeatedly  put  to  her,  and  the  deleterious  effects 
of  such  conduct  was  as  strongly  pointed  out  as 
possible. 

All  was  in  vain,  for  she  still  denied  the  charge 
strenuously  and  decidedly.  One  day  however, 
when  the  lady  was  worse  than  usual,  the  medical 
man,  as  he  was  going  down  stairs,  met  her  ser¬ 
vant.  He  went  close  up  to  her,  stared  her  full 
in  the  face  and  said  in  a  peremptory  tone,  “  what 
did  your  mistress  eat  for  her  supper  last  night?” 
The  girl  was  exceedingly  confused  and  stam¬ 
mered  out,  Oh,  only  some  beef-steak  pudding, 
Sir.” 

This  unfortunate  lady  died  of  consumption  a 
few  months  after  this  time. 

Art.  3.  On  the  Use  of  the  Warm  Bath  at  the 

Termination  of  Fevers,  but  especially  of  Scarlet 

Fever,  Measles,  and  other  Eruptive  Fevers. 

The  warm  bath  is  too  little  used  in  this  country 
as  a  general  remedy  conducive  to  health;  and 
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this  neglect  of  warm  bathing,  as  a  mattter  of  per¬ 
sonal  comfort,  has  perhaps  been  one  cause  why  it's 
use  is  much  more  limited  in  cases  of  disease  than 
the  experience  of  very  clever  men  would  seem  to 
justify. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  point  out  any  of  the 
facts  which  have  led  to  this  opinion  ;  but  merely 
to  recommend  the  warm  bath,  under  particular 
circumstances,  in  cases  which  are  of  daily  occur¬ 
rence,  and  in  which  it  has  seemed  to  us  that  re¬ 
covery  lias  been  much  expedited  by  its  adoption. 

The  eruptive  fevers  of  children  (of  children, 
because  they  are  usually  taken  before  the  person 
arrives  at  an  adult  age,)  being  attended,  as  every 
one  knows,  by  a  morbid  state  of  the  skin,  leave 
behind  them  a  disposition  to  throw  olf  scales  from 
the  external  surface  of  the  body ;  so  as  to  give 
the  appearance  of  the  skin  being  regenerated. 
In  fact,  no  regeneration  of  the  skin  does  take 
place;  because  the  true  skin  is  never  injured  ex¬ 
cept  in  small  pox  and  chicken-pox  when  pitting 
takes  place;  it  is  only  that  the  cuticle  or  outer 
scarf  skin  loses  its  attachment  to  the  true  skin 
underneath,  and  falls  off;  or  rather  a  new  cuticle 
forms  and  pushes  the  old  one  off,  just  as  trees  shed 
their  leaves  in  the  autumn,  because  the  new  leaf 
which  is  to  appear  in  the  succeeding  spring,  grows 
under  the  root  of  the  old  leaf  and  in  time  pushes 
it  off. 

In  some  of  the  eruptive  diseases,  this  scaling  of 
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the  skin  takes  place  more  certainly  and  more  ex¬ 
tensively  than  in  others.  In  the  scarlet  fever, 
for  instance,  it  so  invariably  occurs,  that  medical 
men  have  taken  that  circumstance  as  a  test  in 
doubtful  cases,  that  the  preceding-  disease  has  been 
scarlet  fever  and  not  measles.  The  distinction 
indeed,  is  in  some  degree  founded  in  error;  be¬ 
cause,  though  the  absence  of  scaling-  after  an 
eruptive  fever  may  afford  a  strong-  proof  that  the 
disease  was  not  scarlet  fever,  yet  its  presence,  by 
no  means  proves  that  it  was. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  quite  clear  that  after 
scarlet  fever  at  least,  the  whole  of  the  cuticle  peels 
off.  This  takes  place  generally  in  the  form  of 
scales ;  but  occasionally  large  masses  are  detached, 
indeed  the  cuticle  covering*  the  hands  and  feet  has 
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in  some  instances  fallen  off  in  so  entire  a  state,  as 
to  give  the  appearance  of  a  glove  ;  and,  a  medical 
friend  possesses  a  sheet  of  cuticle,  which  was 
separated  from  one  of  his  patients,  as  large  as  a 
hat-crown. 

In  common  cases,  this  scaling  is  of  no  conse¬ 
quence;  but  as  after  scarlet  fever,  another  diag¬ 
nostic  symptom  as  it  is  termed,  occurs,  viz.  the 
appearance  of  anasarca  or  dropsy  under  the  skin, 
it  is  reasonable  to  infer,  that  there  is  some  con¬ 
nexion  between  the  scaling  and  the  dropsical 
symptoms;  for  as  large  quantities  of  fluid  pass  off 
by  transpiration  through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  the 
adherence  of  so  much  dead  matter  to  the  surface 
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of  the  oody  must  interfere  with  this  transpiration 
and  thus  may  give  rise  to  the  dropsy. 

At  all  events,  such  a  cause  of  evil  had  better 
not  exist;  and  therefore,  as  the  symptoms  of 
fever  usually  subside  with  the  eruption,  it  will 
be  always  right  to  use  the  warm  bath  within  the 
first  week  of  convalescence,  after  scarlet  fever : 
not  merely  to  put  the  child  into  warm  water  and 
take  it  out  again,  but  to  rub  the  whole  body  well 
over  with  soft  soap  before  immersion,  and  soak 
the  body  for  nearly  half  an  hour  in  the  warm 
water.  After  this  has  been  done  it  will  be  easy 
to  rub  off  much  of  the  scales  whilst  the  child  is  in 
the  bath ;  and  the  remainder  will  be  readily  re¬ 
moved  by  the  hand,  after  the  patient  comes  out 
and  before  his  skin  has  had  time  to  become  per¬ 
fectly  dry. 

It  is  astonishing  how  much  dead  extraneous 
matter  may  thus  be  removed.  A  very  severe  case 
of  scarlet  fever  occurred  about  a  month  ago.  The 
fever  ran  exceedingly  high,  and  the  eruption  was 
most  copious.  About  four  days  after  the  subsi¬ 
dence  of  these  symptoms,  the  skin  was  like  a  file; 
harsh,  dry  and  disfigured;  the  skin  of  the  sto¬ 
mach  and  about  the  navel  being  especially  af¬ 
fected.  It  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  fluid 
should  pass  through  the  cuticular  pores  whilst  the 
skin  was  in  this  state ;  and  in  fact,  the  child  be¬ 
came  more  peevish  ;  and  her  hands,  feet,  and 
Vol.  i. 
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face,  began  to  puff  up,  so  that  anasarca  was 
clearly  manifest. 

The  bath  was  used  as  above  directed,  and 
under  the  exhibition  of  purgative  medicines,  the 
dropsical  symptoms  immediately  disappeared. 

Now  though  this  scaliness  more  commonly 
attends  scarlet  fever  than  other  eruptive  fevers, 
it  is  not  uncommonly  found  in  measles,  as  well  as 
in  others  ;  nay,  even  in  the  common  or  specific 
fevers  of  adults,  whenever  the  skin  has  borne  any 
peculiar  part  in  the  disease,  the  same  scaling- 
takes  place.  Of  course  the  warm  bath  is  equally 
applicable  to  all  such  cases. 

But,  as  it  is  commonly  supposed,  that  scaling- 
does  not  take  place  after  the  measles,  it  may  be 
well  to  relate,  that  a  little  boy  after  having  had 
the  measles,  a  few  weeks  ago,  with  symptoms  of 
unusual  severity,  the  face,  hands,  feet,  and  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen,  above  the  groins,  were  as 
completely  covered  by  scales,  on  the  third  day  after 
the  eruption  declined,  as  usually  occurs  after  scar¬ 
let  fever.  But  the  scaliness  did  not  appear  in  other 
parts;  and  perhaps  for  this  reason,  that  the  parts 
above-mentioned  always  show  more  of  the  symp¬ 
toms  than  any  other  portions  of  the  body. 

There  could  not  be  a  doubt  of  this  case  beina* 
measles,  because  the  boy  had  caught  it  in  a  school 
where  others  were  ill;  and,  in  him,  the  disease 
was  peculiarly  well  marked. 
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It  is  thus  then  recommended,  that  the  warm  bath 
should  be  used,  as  above  described,  at  least  once 
after  every  case  of  eruptive  fever;  and  indeed, 
the  recommendation  maybe  advantageously  made 
to  refer  to  every  other  kind  of  fever. 

The  temperature  should  be,  not  lower  than  97 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  and  per¬ 
haps  not  higher  than  100. 

On  another  occasion,  the  general  subject  of 
warm  bathing  will  be  discussed,  for  it  would  be 
out  of  place,  here;  and  therefore,  it  only  remains 
to  say  that  were  there  no  specific  reason,  such  as 
the  scaliness  of  skin,  to  suggest  the  use  of  the 
warm  bath  after  fevers,  the  mere  matter  of  clean¬ 
liness  would  be  a  sufficient  recommendation.  In 
measles,  for  instance,  where  keeping  the  skin 
warm  is  so  important,  and  where,  if  the  warm 
bath  have  not  been  used  in  the  course  of  the 
disease,  the  skin,  of  necessity,  becomes  loaded  by 
the  remains  of  unpleasant  perspiration  and  of 
other  secretions,  the  removal  of  such  noxious 
matters  must  be  advantageous.  But,  it  further 
suggests  itself,  that  as  the  contagion  in  the  erup¬ 
tive  fevers  may  be  supposed  to  lodge  or  harbour 
in  this  dirty  secretion,  the  cleanly  process  recom¬ 
mended  above,  will  probably  shorten  the  time 
during  which  the  patient  may  communicate  the 
disease  to  those  around  him. 
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Art.  4.  On  the  Treatment  of  Wounds. 

It  is  probable  that  mankind  were  led  to  practise 
surgery  before  they  became  sufficiently  civilized 
to  attempt  the  cure  of  internal  complaints.  Man, 
in  a  state  of  nature,  as  it  is  somewhat  erroneously 
called,  is  more  liable  to  be  injured  by  external  ac¬ 
cidents  than  to  be  attacked  by  internal  diseases; 
and  probably  his  first  essay  as  a  surgeon  was  an 
attempt  to  alleviate  the  pain  of  a  wound,  or  to 
restrain  the  bleeding  from  its  surface. 

The  word  wound  is  not  used  in  a  very  definite 
sense,  either  by  medical  men  or  by  people  in 
general ;  for  even  medical  men  have  not  agreed  as 
to  its  exact  meaning.  Every  one  calls  that  a  wound, 
which  is  made  on  the  surface  of  the  body  by  the 
cut  of  a  sharp  instrument;  but  the  fact  that  some 
persons  call  it  a  green  wound,  proves  that  they 
are  accustomed  to  apply  the  word  to  other  and  to 
different  cases. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  skin  is  broken  in  ulcers  as 
well  as  in  wounds;  but,  although  the  two  states 
differ  widely,  yet  as  they  run  into  each  other  in 
various  ways,  it  is  really  difficult  in  many  cases  to 
decide,  whether  the  affection  is  to  be  called  a 
wound  or  an  ulcer. 

The  broad  line  of  distinction  however  between 
them  arises  thus.  A  wound  is  caused  by  an  acci¬ 
dental  injury  from  without  ;  an  ulcer  is  produced 
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by  the  action'  of  an  internal  cause  of  disorder. 
The  definition  of  a  wound  then  is — a  division 
of  the  soft  parts  of  the  body,  more  or  less  recently 
produced,  commonly  attended  by  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  hemorrhage,  and  almost  always  occa¬ 
sioned  by  an  external  mechanical  cause/’  This 
definition  is  not  strictly  correct,  because  gunshot 
wounds  do  not  bleed,  and  every  wound  if  left  to 
itself  naturally  becomes  an  ulcer  before  it  is  cured ; 
but  it  is  sufficiently  precise  for  the  present  purpose 
at  least. 

Wounds  vary  much  in  importance,  from  a 
trivial  cut  on  the  finger  to  wounds  which  are 
necessarily  fatal.  When  the  skin  only  is  divided, 
by  a  clean  and  sharp  instrument,  it  seldom  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  cut  is  dangerous ;  but  an  incision 
carried  below  the  skin  and  the  fat  which  is  be¬ 
neath,  is  often  very  hazardous,  and  is  always  at¬ 
tended  by  unpleasant  consequences.  Some  of  the 
large  blood  vessels  lie  very  close  to  the  skin,  and 
may  be  wounded.  The  large  cavities  of  the  body 
are  in  no  case  very  distant  from  it,  and  even  the 
heart  itself  is  very  little  below  the  fat  or  cellular 
membrane,  as  it  is  called.  The  nerves  too  may  be 
injured  by  moderately  deep  wounds.  The  extent 
of  the  injury,  also,  the  violence  with  which  it  is 
inflicted,  the  nature  of  the  wounded  parts,  the  age 
of  the  patient,  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of 
his  constitution,  &c.  all  these  circumstances  make 
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wounds  of  more  or  less  importance  and  render 
them  more  or  less  hazardous. 

The  most  simple  wounds  are  such  as  are  made 
by  a  clean  sharp-edged  instrument.  These  are 
called  incised  wounds.  If  the  instrument  be  of  a 
different  kind;  the  case  may  come  under  the  class 
of  punctured  wounds  or  of  contused,  lacerated, 
poisoned,  or  gun-shot  wounds.  All  these  forms 
differ  from  each  other,  and  require  different  modes 
of  treatment ;  and  each  class  becomes  of  more  or 
less  importance  as  the  accident  occurs  on  this 
or  that  part  of  the  body.  Hence  the  situation  of 
wounds  leads  to  another  and  an  important  division 
of  the  subject;  as  into  wounds  of  the  head,  the 
thorax,  the  abdomen,  the  extremities,  &c. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  minutely  into 
the  causes  of  difference  in  wounds;  but  by  being- 
aware  of  how  much  these  accidents  differ  in  im¬ 
portance  from  each  other,  an  unprofessional  per¬ 
son  will  be  less  likely  to  trust  to  his  own  judgment 
in  a  doubtful  case,  than  if  he  were  ignorant  that 
any  doubt  existed  respecting  it.  A  few  observa¬ 
tions  will  therefore  be  made  on  each  kind  of 
wound. 

Of  Incised  IVounds. — These  form  the  least 
dangerous  cases  ;  at  least  if  the  cutting  instrument 
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be  clean  and  sharp,  and  the  skin  and  cellular 
membrane  only  be  divided.  Such  cuts  generally 
bleed  freely;  but  as  the  bleeding  evidently  comes 
from  the  whole  surface  of  the  cut-skin,  and  the 
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blood  is  of  a  florid  red  colour,  no  danger  is  to  be 
apprehended;  for  it  will  commonly  cease  in  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  However,  if  the  blood 
proceed  from  a  single  point  in  jets,  so  as  to  form 
a  pulsating  stream,  an  artery  has  been  divided ; 
and  the  size  of  the  stream  will  generally  determine 
the  size  of  the  injured  vessel,  but  not  always. 
Even  small  arteries  will  cease  to  bleed  in  a  short 
time ;  and  in  all  cases,  if  the  blood  be  caught  in 
a  basin,  so  as  to  measure  the  quantity  lost,  and  it 
be  recollected  that  large  basins  full  of  blood  are 
taken  every  day  from  the  body  without  injury, 
and  also,  that  the  thumb  or  finger  pressed  on  the 
bleeding  point,  will  in  general  command  the 
bleeding;  it  will  be  easy  either  to  wait  without 
apprehension  for  the  natural  obliteration  of  the 
the  bleeding  artery,  or  to  restrain  the  flow  of 
blood  until  the  arrival  of  a  surgeon.  In  this  way 
confusion  and  unnecessary  fears  will  be  avoided. 

It  will  also  be  advantageous  to  know  a  little  of 
the  distribution  of  the  arteries.  They  run,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  least  exposed  situations.  There¬ 
fore  the  larger  ones  are  always  found  on  the  in- 
nerside  of  the  limbs,  in  the  bends  of  the  joints,  or 
deep  in  the  cavities  of  the  body.  Thus,  no  large 
artery  will  be  found  on  the  front,  or  back  part,  or 
outside  of  the  thigh,  or  of  the  arm  or  forearm; 
and,  even  in  the  inside  of  these  limbs,  so  thick  a 
layer  of  fat  and  muscle  is  placed  between  the  skin 
and  the  larger  arteries,  that  they  will  not  be  reach- 
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eel,  except  by  a  deep  cut.  In  the  fold  of  the 
joints  however,  where  there  is  but  little  fat  and 
generally  no  muscle,  the  arteries  lie  more  super¬ 
ficially.  Hence  incised  wounds  in  the  groin,,  or 
ham,  or  inside  of  the  ancle,  or  sole  of  the  foot,  or 
in  the  armpit,  the  bend  of  the  arm,  the  inside  of 
the  wrist,  or  the  palm  of  the  hand  are  dangerous, 
if  they  bleed  largely  and  by  jets. 

Very  large  arteries  and  veins  too,  lie  also  on 
each  side  of  the  front  of  the  neck,  and  consider¬ 
able  vessels  are  found  on  the  temples,  and  at  an 
equal  distance  between  the  lowest  projecting 
point  of  the  back  part  of  the  scull  and  the  ear,  on 
each  side.  But  there  are  none  of  considerable 
size  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  the  outside  of  the 
chest,  or  abdomen,  or  on  the  back. 

The  veins  indeed  lie  more  superficially;  but 
they  too  are  chiefly  distributed  on  the  inside  of 
the  limbs,  and,  generally  speaking,  none  but  a 
very  few  of  the  larger  ones  will  bleed  for  any  con¬ 
siderable  time  when  cut. 

The  blood  which  flows  from  a  vein,  as  every 
body  knows,  is  of  a  dark  blue-red  colour,  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  florid  red  of  arterial  blood  ;  and 
although  it  flows  from  a  point,  yet  it  never  comes 
by  jets,  as  when  an  artery  is  divided. 

So  much  then  for  the  bleeding  of  simple  incised 
wonuds ;  and,  as  but  one  other  striking  pecu¬ 
liarity,  which  will  be  spoken  of  below,  occurs  in 
their  history,  a  general  account  of  the  treatment 
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may  now  be  given,  with  such  observations,  on  the 
varieties  of  application  which  are  required  when 
the  wound  is  situated  on  different  parts  of  the 
body,  as  may  be  thought  necessary. 

Treatment  of  simple  Incised  Wounds. — From 
the  elasticity  of  the  skin,  the  lips  of  a  wound  con¬ 
tract  and  are  separated  from  each  other.  But  the 
smaller  the  wound  is,  of  course  the  less  it  gapes. 
So  in  a  cut  on  the  finger,  the  lips  of  the  wound 
are  separated  from  each  other  in  so  small  a  degree 
that  they  are  left  in  the  most  favourable  situation 
for  a  reunion  of  the  divided  parts  larger.  In 
wounds  of  the  skin  however,  the  separation  of  the 
edges  is  so  considerable,  that,  unless  the  lips  are 
brought  together  by  mechanical  means,  the  case 
becomes  much  more  tedious,  and  it  is  accom¬ 
plished  in  a  different  way.  In  fact,  if  the  skin  be 
divided,  so  that  the  edges  of  the  wound  contract 
and  separate  from  each  other,  the  arteries  of  the 
part  take  on  a  new  action,  the  wound  discharges 
matter  and  it  is  changed  into  an  ulcer,  before 
it  heals.  When  this  form  of  cure  takes  place,  the 
part  is  said  to  suppurate  and  the  cavity  is  filled  up 
by  granulations. 

Until  of  late  years,  it  was  customary  to  cure 
almost  all  wounds  by  this  process;  and  even  at 
the  present  day  the  French  surgeons  adopt  a 
similar  plan  in  very  many  cases  :  nay,  they  find 
fault  with  the  English  for  using  a  different  method 
so  exclusively.  It  is  curious  that  they  should  not 
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see  how  materially  it  increases  the  pain  and  dan¬ 
ger  of  a  wound,  as  well  as  renders  the  cure 
tedious  to  stuff  it  full  of  lint,  and  make  a  large 
cavity  or  ulcer,  to  be  tilled  up  afterwards  by  the 
slow  formation  of  granulations. 

It  is  now  the  practice  in  this  country  to  draw 
together  the  lips  of  a  wound,  and  to  keep  them  in 
contact  by  suitable  means.  Under  this  treatment, 
the  sides  coalesce,  the  medium  of  union  being  a 
layer  of  adhesive  matter,  called  coagulable  lymph, 
which  is  thrown  out  by  the  divided  arteries ;  new 
blood-vessels  shoot  into  the  intermediate  sub¬ 
stance  ;  the  part  thus  becomes  organized,  and  the 
whole  wound  is  healed  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
days. 

This  method  of  uniting  wounds  forms  one  of 
the  greatest  improvements  of  modern  surgery ; 
for  it  is  applicable  to  wounds  of  the  largest  size. 
Formerly,  when  a  limb  was  amputated,  the  wound 
was  filled  with  lint ;  and,  many  weeks,  nay,  even 
months  elapsed,  before  the  extensive  surface  was 
covered  by  new  skin ;  for  ulcers  become  tedious 
in  healing,  principally  from  the  slowness  with 
which  skin  is  formed.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  the 
incisions  are  so  made,  that  the  divided  ed<res 
of  the  skin  may  be  easily  drawn  together;  and 
whilst  the  wound  is  thus  healed  at  once,  a  mere 
line  of  scar  remains,  instead  of  an  extensive 
cicatrix  or  surface  of  new  skin,  which  is  always 
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more  liable  to  ulcerate  than  the  natural  skin 
of  the  body. 

In  the  same  way,  the  very  large  wound  which 
is  formed  in  amputating*  the  breast  is  often  healed 
in  a  very  few  days. 

The  most  convenient  way  of  drawing  the  lips 
of  a  wound  together,  is  by  the  application  of  some 
kind  of  adhesive  plaister.  In  large  wounds,  it 
was  usual  to  close  them  by  means  of  stitches ; 
but  experience  has  shown,  that  this  is  very  seldom 
if  ever  necessary  ;  except,  in  such  peculiar  cases, 
as  none  but  surgeons  can  possibly  be  called  on  to 
manage. 

Almost  any  kind  of  sticking  plaister  will  answer 
the  purpose;  but  the  surgeon’s  adhesive  plaister, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  resin  and  diachylon,  spread 
on  linen,  by  means  of  a  warm  iron  instrument 
called  a  spatula,  is  the  best.  It  may  be  purchased 
in  every  populous  town. 

If  the  wound  be  on  one  of  the  smaller  limbs, 
as  on  the  finger  or  arm,  and  it  run  lengthways,  a 
strip  should  be  cut  long  enough  to  go  round  the 
limb  and  to  wrap  over  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Then  if  the  strip  be  held  at  the  two  extremities, 
and  the  middle  of  it  be  applied  to  the  part  of  the 
limb  opposite  to  the  cut,  it  will  lie  at  right  angles 
to  the  wound,  and  by  drawing  the  ends  towards 
each  oilier,  and  then  crossing  them  over  the 
wound,  the  lips  will  generally  be  brought  toge- 
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ther,  and  will  be  kept  in  contact  by  the  adhesive 
nature  of  the  plaister. 

It  is  usual  to  apply  a  bandage  over  the  plais¬ 
ter;  partly  to  assist  in  supporting'  the  limb,  and 
partly  to  prevent  the  plaister  from  slipping. 

Before  the  application  however,  it  is  necessary 
to  stay  until  the  bleeding  has  entirely  ceased,  to 
wash  off  all  clots  of  blood,  both  from  the  surface 
of  the  wound  and  from  the  surrounding  skin,  and 
to  make  the  part  perfectly  dry  ;  otherwise,  the 
plaister  will  not  adhere,  and  union  will  not  take 
place. 

After  a  wound  has  been  thus  bound  up,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  part  as  much  at  rest  as 
possible;  for,  if  the  edges  are  disturbed  and  the 
contact  be  thus  broken,  the  surfaces  will  not 
unite.  So,  although  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  bind 
up  a  cut  on  a  finger  properly,  very  few  such 
wounds  heal  by  the  first  intention,  as  this  sum¬ 
mary  mode  of  cure  is  called  ;  because,  from  the 
fingers  being  so  moveable,  the  edges  are  rubbed 
together,  or  are  occasionally  separated  from  each 
other,  the  contact  is  broken  and  the  union  is  pre¬ 
vented.  Therefore  it  is,  that  a  cut,  as  we  all 
know  from  experience,  generally  begins  to  in¬ 
flame  after  a  lapse  of  twenty -four  hours,  and 
becomes  painful,  and  that  a  day  or  two  elapses 
before  the  small  wound  is  healed ;  whilst  it  often 
happens,  that  when  care  is  taken  to  keep  the 
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part  at  rest,  perfect  union  is  accomplished  in  an 
hour  or  two  after  the  accident;  a  union  which 
would  be  permanent  were  it  not  very  often  des¬ 
troyed  by  the  finger  being  imprudently  moved. 

There  are  many  other  ways  however  of  binding 
up  wounds  satisfactorily.  If  the  gum  which  is 
found  on  cherry-trees  be  dissolved  in  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  and  spread  on  brown  paper; 
by  holding  a  strip  of  plaister  thus  made,  over  the 
steam  of  hot  water,  or  by  otherwise  wetting  it,  so 
as  to  make  it  adhesive,  it  may  be  used  in  the 
way  above  described  ;  and  it  has  this  recommen¬ 
dation,  that  as  it  becomes  very  hard  and  stiff 
when  dry,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  strips  be  put 
on  the  finger  or  other  limb,  the  part  is  enclosed 
in  an  unyielding  cylinder,  which,  like  the  splints 
on  a  broken  leg,  preserves  the  edges  in  contact, 
because  it  effectually  restrains  the  motion  of  the 
limb. 

Indeed,  one  of  our  unprofessional  friends  has 
carried  the  use  of  this  unyielding  plaister  so  far, 
as  to  form  little  hollow  coverings  or  caps  of  it,  for 
placing  on  boils  or  other  affections  of  the  skin, 
which  will  not  bear  to  be  pressed  on.  When  these 
caps  are  made  in  the  shape  of  a  small  hat  with  a 
low  rounded  crown  and  a  broad  brim,  and  are 
moistened  and  properly  applied,  we  have  seen 
them  of  great  use  ;  for  if  the  crown  of  the  cap  be 
formed  of  two  or  three  layers  of  the  plaister,  it 
will  bear  a  considerable  weight  when  allowed  to 
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dry,  even  the  pressure  of  the  body  when  a  person 
is  sitting1  on  a  hard  chair. 

Shoe-makers  close  cuts  on  the  fingers,  &c.  by 
binding  waxed  thread  round  the  part ;  and  it  is  a 
very  good  mode  of  cure,  if  care  be  taken  not  to 
draw  the  thread  tighter  than  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  Or — if  adhesive  plaister  be  not  at  hand, 
by  spreading  shoemaker’s  wax  on  the  limb  near 
the  cut,  but  not  on  its  very  edge,  strips  of  linen 
may  be  applied,  as  if  they  were  strips  of  adhesive 
plaister,  and  they  will  be  equally  efficacious.  Glue 
may  be  used  in  the  same  way. 

With  such  directions  as  these,  it  will  be  easy 
to  bind  up  the  majority  of  cuts  on  the  smaller  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  body ;  but  occasionally  a  cut  is 
made  on  a  limb  which  is  not  so  easily  managed.  It 
would  be  difficult  for  instance  to  close  a  long  cut, 
across  the  arm  or  leg,  by  means  of  the  circular 
plaister  or  bandage  ;  for  the  edges  will  be  conside¬ 
rably  separated,  and  they  will  not  be  easily  brought 
together  by  these  means. 

In  such  cases,  the  plaister  must  be  applied 
across  the  wound  ;  and,  if  the  following  direction 

o 

be  attended  to,  the  edges  may  be  brought  toge¬ 
ther  with  great  ease. 

When  the  surrounding  skin  is  perfectly  dry 
and  clean,  take  two  long  strips  of  plaister,  and 
stick  one  half  of  one  of  them  firmly  on  the  skin  at 
right  angles  to  the  wound,  that  is  longitudinally 
on  the  limb  below  the  cut,  and  one  half  of  the 
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other  in  like  manner  to  the  skin  above  the 
wound.  When  this  is  done,  one  half  of  each 
plaister  will  adhere  to  the  skin,  and  the  other  half 
will  hang'  loose.  If  the  two  ends  be  now  taken 
hold  of,  and  be  crossed  over  the  wound,  the  lips 
may  be  drawn  together  as  if  the  plaister  were 
applied  circularly. 

In  these  cases  however,  it  is  particularly  neces¬ 
sary  to  apply  a  bandage  over  the  plaister  as  is 
directed  above,  and  tbe  limb,  both  during  the 
application  and  afterwards,  must  be  placed  in  that 
position,  which  favours  the  junction  of  the  edges 
as  much  as  is  possible. 

No  stress  has  been  laid,  in  these  directions,  on 
removing  dirt  or  other  extraneous  matter  from 
the  wound  before  it  is  bound  up  ;  because  simple 
cuts  are  generally  made  by  means  of  a  clean  in¬ 
strument.  But,  it  is  necessary  in  all  cases,  to  use 
fresh  warm  water  in  washing  away  the  blood,  and 
to  avoid  the  application  of  any  extraneous  matter 
to  the  wound. 

It  will  be  remarked,  that  no  healing  applica¬ 
tions  are  recommended  to  the  wound  itself;  no 
tincture  of  myrrh,  no  Friar’s  balsam,  no  brandy. 
They  all  do  harm  to  simple  wounds,  and  as  far 
as  possible  prevent  union.  The  whole  theory 
consists  in  accurately  closing  the  wound,  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  lips  in  contact  by  placing  the  limb  in  a 
favourable  position,  in  enjoining  absolute  rest  un¬ 
til  union  has  taken  place,  and  in  avoiding  the  ap- 
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pplication  of  air,  and  of  other  irritating  matters 
to  the  part  itself. 

If  severe  pain  occur  some  hours  after  a  wound 
has  been  bound  up,  the  bandage  and  circular  plan¬ 
ter  are  probably  too  tight;  in  which  case  they 
must  be  slackened.  But  before  this  is  done,  as 
such  interference  is  always  injurious,  cold  lotions, 
as  water,  should  be  kept  constantly  applied  round 
the  limb,  for  a  considerable  distance  both  above 
and  below  the  wound  ;  for  the  pain  may  arise 
from  inflammation,  which  often  follows  wounds, 
and  requires  to  be  treated  in  this  way  and  by 
low  diet,  purging,  by  the  horizontal  position,  as 
in  bed,  and  even  bleeding  if  the  symptoms  be 
violent.  If  throbbing  be  felt  round  the  part, 
these  antiphlogistic  remedies  and  a  loosened  ban¬ 
dage  are  more  especially  required;  and  indeed, 
in  all  cases  of  severe  wound,  low  diet,  and  a  dose 
or  two  of  medicine  will  always  add  greatly  to  the 
comfort  of  the  patient. 

It  does  not  often  happen  however  that  much 
fever  follows  a  simple  incised  wound  of  moderate 
size,  except  the  patient  be  of  a  bad  habit  of  body, 
or  he  be  imprudent  in  interfering  with  the  above 
mode  of  cure,  or  in  not  submitting  to  the  neces¬ 
sary  discipline.  Therefore  the  existence  of  such 
fever  will  always  demand  the  skilful  advice  of  a 
medical  man. 

In  treating  wounds  on  the  head,  or  on  any 
other  part  of  the  body  which  is  covered  by  hair, 
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the  part  should  be  shaved  before  an  attempt  is 
made  to  put  on  plaisters. 

If  the  wound  be  on  the  face,  it  is  so  important 
to  produce  union  by  the  first  intention,  that  all 
the  above  directions  should  be  carefully  attended 
to,  and  the  patient,  if  possible,  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  medical  man. 

The  simple  incised  wounds  of  all  other  parts  of 
the  body  are  sufficiently  treated  of  in  the  obser¬ 
vations  which  are  made  above. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  plaisters  should  be  left 
on  the  wound  untouched  for  three  days.  But  if 
the  wound  be  larg*e,  and  sufficient  spaces  be  left 
between  the  strips  to  give  exit  to  any  purulent 
matter  which  may  form,  it  will  generally  be  ad¬ 
vantageous  not  to  remove  the  plaisters  for  four  or 
five  days  after  the  accident. 

In  all  cases,  when  the  wounds  are  dressed,  the 
applications  should  be  changed  cpiickly,  so  that 
the  air  is  permitted  to  get  to  the  wound  for  as 
short  a  time  as  possible.  Therefore  fresh  plaisters 
and  bandages  should  be  prepared  before  the  old 
ones  are  taken  off;  and  not  more  than  one  or  two 
strips  should  be  removed  without  fresh  ones  being 
applied  in  their  stead.  For,  as  the  union  between 
the  cut  surfaces  is  a  very  tender  one,  it  the  sup¬ 
port  of  all  the  plaisters  be  taken  off  at  once,  the 
contractibility  of  the  skin  may  cause  the  edges  to 
separate,  and  the  union  is  often  broken  in  this 
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Change  one  or  two  strips  of  plaister  at  a  time  ; 
taking  care  to  wash  the  part  well  with  warm 
water,  and  to  make  it  dry  as  well  as  clean,  before 
the  new  plaisters  are  applied.  Even  after  perfect 
union  has  taken  place,  it  is  still  necessary  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  application  for  a  few  days,  until  the 
parts  have  gained  strength  from  consolidation. 

It  only  remains  to  say,  that  wounds,  made  by  a 
clean  sharp  instrument,  do  sometimes  contain  ex¬ 
traneous  matters  which  require  to  be  removed. 

Broken  glass  or  pottery  is  a  frequent  cause  of 
incised  wounds ;  and,  not  uncommonly,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  glass  or  pottery  is  left  in  the  wound. 
A  little  girl  fell  in  carrying;  a  wash-hand  basin 
across  the  room,  and  a  large  cut  was  made  on 
her  cheek.  The  wound  appeared  to  be  clean, 
and  it  was  skilfully  closed.  Union  however  took 
place  but  very  partially ;  inflammation  came  on, 
and,  in  a  week,  the  wound  was  changed  into  a 
gaping  ulcer,  which  did  not  heal  until  several 
pieces  of  pottery  had  been  discharged. 

In  this  case  an  unsightly  scar  was  left,  where 
none  would  have  occurred,  if  the  extraneous  mat¬ 
ters  had  been  removed  at  the  time  of  the  acci¬ 
dent. 

A  young  lady  complained  of  a  tumour  in  the 
palm  of  her  hand.  It  was  not  inflamed ;  and, 
though  there  was  no  appearance  of  a  scar,  she 
believed  it  contained  a  certain  portion  of  glass. 
An  incision  was  made,  and  n  very  sharp,  angular. 
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bit  of  glass  was  found.  The  patient  had  cut  her¬ 
self  some  years  before,  and  it  is  curious,  not  only 
that  the  wound  had  healed  over  the  piece  of  glass, 
but  that  the  latter,  sharp  and  angular  as  it  was, 
had  remained  under  the  skin,  for  so  long  a  time, 
without  producing  irritation;  for,  the  lady  re¬ 
quested  that  it  might  be  removed,  more  because 
the  tumour  interfered  with  her  playing  on  the 
piano-forte,  than  because  it  gave  her  pain. 

Thus  then,  if  a  simple  incised  wound  be  made 
by  a  brittle  instrument,  great  care  should  be  taken 
to  remove  any  portions  of  the  instrument  itself 
that  may  be  left  in  the  wound. 

In  the  next  Number  some  account  will  be 
given  of  contusions,  and  other  kinds  of  compli¬ 
cated  wounds. 
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Art.  5.  Review  of 

]'EPrrrc  Precepts:  pointing  out  agreeable  and  effectual 
methods  to  prevent  and  relieve  Indigestion ,  and  to 
regulate  and  invigorate  the  Action  of  the  Stomach 
and  Bowels .  By  the  Author  of  the  Cook’s  Oracle. 
London,  12mo.  1821.  pp.  48. 

The  author  of  this  little  treatise  is  an  odd  fellow ;  but 
he  has,  nevertheless,  given  us  here  some  very  good  sense ; 
although  it  may  be  dished  up  in  rather  an  outre  style. 

Indigestion  is  confessedly  a  very  common  complaint ; 
and  the  author  appears  to  have  written  his  book,  chiefly 
to  deprecate  the  too  common  use  of  violent  purgations 
for  its  cure.  There  is  much  good  sense  in  this  for 
instance. 

The  author  first  gives  directions  for  avoiding  and 
curing  indigestion.  His  rules  after  a  drinking  bout  are 
good,  but  oddly  expressed. 

When  a  good  fellow  has  been  sacrificing  too  liber¬ 
ally  at  the  shrine  of  the  Jolly  God,  &c. 

The  author  then  discusses  the  proper  mode  of  curing 
that  spasm  of  the  stomach  which  is  produced  by  flatu¬ 
lence  ;  and  he  very  properly  recommends  the  horizontal 
posture,  and  hot  water  or  warm  wine,  or  hot  brandy  and 
water.  The  nightmare  also  comes  under  his  review,  as 
does  palpitation  of  the  heart ;  which  last,  he  very  truly 
says,  is  a  common  sequela  of  indigestion. 
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He  recommends  stimulants  for  the  nightmare ;  such  as 
wine,  hrandy,  peppermint  water,  sal  volatile,  tincture  of 
rhubarb,  &c.  On  this  we  should  say,  that  whilst  stimu¬ 
lants  will  assuredly  relieve  the  nightmare  when  present, 
it  can  only  be  prevented  from  recurring,  by  temperate 
and  proper  habits  of  diet ;  which  will,  in  a  short  time, 
leave  no  cause  for  the  nightmare  to  make  its  appearance. 

The  peristaltic  persuaders  #  too  are  recommended  as  an 
<£  agreeable  and  effectual  assistance,”  a  when  the  stomach 
sends  forth  eructant  signals  of  distress  for  help  against 
indigestion.” 

O 

A  tea- spoonful  of  Epsom  salt  in  half  a  pint  of  warm 
water  taken  before  breakfast  is  also  recommended,  and 

*  It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  great  objects  of  this  book  to  re¬ 
commend  these  peristaltic  persuaders,  (certain  rhubarb  pills)  in 
place  of  the  more  violent  drastic  purgatives  which  are  commonly 
taken  as  aperients:  and  indeed  they  are  very  good  pills;  on 
which  account  we  recommend  them  likewise. 

The  perscription  is, 

Take  of  Turkey  rhubarb,  in  fine  powder,  two  drachms,  syrup 
(by  weight)  one  drachm,  oil  of  carraway  ten  drops;  to  be  made 
into  forty  pills,  each  containing  three  grains  of  rhubarb.  As  one 
recommendation  of  them  amongst  others,  the  author  says,  they 
may  be  given, when  pounded, to  children  ;  for  “  we  have  made  our 
pills,”  says  he,  “to  taste  exactly  like  gingerbread.”  These  peris¬ 
taltic  persuaders  are  said  to  be  good  for  every  thing,  and  for  every 
body;  young  and  old,  delicate  and  strong.  They  are  certainly 
good  pills,  and,  amongst  other  praises,  the  author  remarks,  that 
“  one  or  two  very  gently  increase  the  action  of  the  viscera,  help 
them  to  do  their  work  a  little  faster,  and  enable  the  stomach  to 
serve  w  ith  an  ejectment  whatever  offends  it  and  move  it  into  the 
bowels.” 

If  a  speedy  operation  be  desired,  tincture  of  rhubarb  is  recom¬ 
mended,  to  be  made,  by  infusing  for  ten  days,  three  ounces  of 
pounded  rhubarb  and  half  an  ounce  of  pounded  carraway  seeds 
in  a  hot  lie  of  brandy.  A  table  spoonful  for  a  dose. 
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that  its  operation  be  assisted  by  taking  warm  water  or  broth, 
or  tea  or  gruel,  within  ten  minutes  after  the  salts  have 
been  swallowed  ;  and  to  cover  the  taste  of  Epsom  salt,  he 
recommends,  that  a  lump  of  sugar  and  a  bit  of  thin-cut 
lemon  peel  be  infused  in  the  hot  water  for  a  short  time ; 
as  also  that  grated  ginger  may  be  added. 

This  also  is  good  sense ;  and  there  is  more  too,  and  of 
a  higher  order,  in  recommending  simple  medicines,  like 
these,  for  indigestion  and  flatulence,  instead  of  tonic 
medicines,  which  assuredly  only  act  as  a  temporary 
stimulus  to  the  weakened  digestive  organs,  instead  of  re¬ 
moving  the  cause  which  offends  them. 

The  following  observations  are  so  good  that  we  shall 
transcribe  them  : — 

“  People  are  often  needlessly  uneasy  about  the  action 
of  their  bowels.  If  their  general  health  is  good  and 
they  have  neither  headache  nor  other  deranged  sensa¬ 
tions,  and  they  live  temperately  ;  whether  they  have  two 
motions  in  one  day  or  one  in  two  days  is  not  of  much 
consequence.  However,  that  the  alvine  exoneration 
should  take  place  regularly  is  certainly  most  desirable ; 
especially  in  the  decline  of  life,  i.  e.  after  thirty-five  years 
of  age,  when  the  elasticity  of  the  constitution  begins  to 
diminish. 

To  acquire  a  habit  of  regularity,  Mr.  Locke  advises, 
that  “  if  any  person,  as  soon  as  he  has  breakfasted, 
would  presently  solicit  nature,  so  as  to  obtain  a  stool,  he 
might  in  time,  by  a  constant  application,  bring  it  to  be 
habitual.  I  have  known  none  who  have  been  steady  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  plan,  who  did  not  in  a  few  months 
obtain  the  desired  success/’ — On  Education ,  p.  23,  <$:c. 

We  earnestly  recommend  this  plan  of  Mr.  Locke's,  as 
a  much  better  one,  than  that  of  taking  opening  medicine 
habitually. 
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Costiveness  however,  as  the  author  remarks,  is  to  be 
cured  by  diet  and  regimen,  rather  than  by  medicine. 

“  Coquina  est  optima  medicina.”  In  effecting  this  de¬ 
sirable  end,  therefore,  of  inducing  an  habitual  action  of 
the  bowels,  “  the  delicate  and  nervous,  will  derive  great 
advantage  from  keeping  a  register  of  their  health,  and 
should  note  and  avoid  whatever  disagrees  with  their 
digestive  organs  and  it  is  further  said,  with  great  truth, 
that  attending  to  the  effect  which  various  aliments 
produce  on  the  bowels”  will  be  sufficient  to  induce  that 
free,  but  not  open  state  of  bowels  which  is  the  best  for 
health.  As  he  says, 

“  Oportet  sanorum,  sedes  esse  figuratas.”  Amongst 
other  dietetic  aperients,  salad  oil  is  recommended  ;  and 
that  it  should  be  taken  in  the  dose  of  a  table-spoonful, 
mixed  with  egg,  pepper,  vinegar,  and  salt,  as  a  sauce  to 
any  aperient  green  vegetable,  or  to  fish  or  cold  meat. 

A  too  open  state  of  the  bowels  is  then  very  properly 
deprecated  ;  as  productive  of  a  chronic  weakness  of  that 
part,  which  is  often  destructive  of  health  in  after  life. 

“  If  the  bowels,”  says  he,  “  are  unfaithful  to  the 
stomach,  and  instead  of  playing  fair,  let  go  their  hold  of 
the  pabulum  vitae,  before  the  absorbents  have  properly 
performed  the  process  which  that  grand  organ  has  pre¬ 
pared  for  them,  nutrition  will  be  deficient,  and  flatulence, 
&c.,  giddiness,  spasms,  head-ache,  and  back-ache,  and 
what  are  called  bilious  and  nervous  disorders,  and  all  the 
diseases  incidental  to  debility  will  attack  you  on  the 
slightest  cause.” 

The  proper  diet  for  those  who  have  relaxed  bowels  is 
then  adverted  to,  and  some  curative  directions  arc  also 
given. 

A  new  subject  is  then  started — no  less  than,  not  only 
to  show  how  much  a  fine  voice  in  singing  “  depends  on 
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a  vigorous  state  of  the  system,”  but  a  discussion  on  the 
best  method  of  learning  to  sing  with  taste  and  expres¬ 
sion.  The  directions  are  excellent ;  but  we  must  leave 
them  to  be  further  inculcated  by  the  singing  masters. 

Prescriptions  for  tinctures,  &c.  follow  ;  and  then  we 
have  a  very  curious  dissertation  on  gruel.  The  receipt 
for  gruel  is  worded  thus  : 

“  Ask  those  who  are  to  eat  it,  if  they  like  it  thick  or 
thin  ;  if  the  latter,  mix  well  together,  by  degrees,  in  a 
pint  basin,  one  table-spoonful  of  oatmeal  with  three  of 
cold  water  ;  if  the  former,  two  spoonsfull.” 

“  Have  ready  in  a  stew-pan,  a  pint  of  boiling  water 
or  milk  ;  pour  this,  by  degrees,  to  the  oatmeal  you  have 
mixed ;  return  it  into  the  stew-pan  ;  set  it  on  the  fire, 
and  let  it  boil  for  five  minutes,  stirring  it  all  the  time  to 
prevent  the  oatmeal  from  burning  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stew-pan  ;  skim  and  strain  through  a  hair  sieve.” 

Thirteen  different  ways  of  flavouring  gruel  arc  then 
given ;  such  as,  by  sweet  herbs,  savoury  spices,  pea- 
powder,  mushroom  catsup,  curry- powder,  ale,  wine,  spi¬ 
rits,  and  celery  seed  ;  and  by  making  it  with  broth, 
instead  of  water. 

After  this,  the  praises  of  gruel  are  loudly  sung,  refer¬ 
ence  being  made  to  Try  on  who  called  it  “  the  king  of 
spoon-meats,  and  the  queen  of  soups ;”  to  another  also, 
who  gives  “  directions  to  prepare  (from  it)  fourscore  noble 
and  wholesome  dishes,  upon  which  a  man  may  live  ex¬ 
cellent  well  (in  1697  mind)  for  twopence  a  day  ;”  and  to 
Franklin,  that  greatest  of  authorities  in  matters  of  com¬ 
mon  life  ;  whose  u  favourite  breakfast  was  a  good  basin 

c 

of  water  gruel,  in  which  there  was  a  small  slice  of  butter, 
with  toasted  bread  and  nutmeg:. 

One  subject  of  real  importance  remains  to  be  noticed. 
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and  that  is  the  necessity  for  masticating  the  food  well. 
Digestion  certainly  cannot  go  on  well  unless  this  be 
done.  Spalanzani  found,  by  enclosing  food  in  spheres  of 
metal,  that  wrell  chewed  meat  is  much  more  easily  di¬ 
gested  than  that  which  is  not  chewed. 

“  To  chew  long  and  leisurely,  is  the  only  way  to 
extract  the  essence  of  our  food,  to  enjoy  the  taste  of  it, 
and  to  render  it  easily  convertible  into  laudable  chyle ; 
by  the  facility  it  gives  to  dissolve  it  without  trouble.” 
“  From  thirty  to  forty  may  be  given  as  the  mean  num¬ 
ber  of  munches,  that  solid  meat  requires,  to  prepare  it 
for  its  journey  down  the  red  lane.”  “  Mastication  is 
the  source  of  all  good  digestion.”  “  The  sagacious  gour¬ 
mand  is  ever  mindful  of  his  motto, 

“  Masticate,  denticate,  chump,  grind  and  swallow.” 

The  four  first  acts  he  knows  he  must  perform  properly  ? 
before  he  dare  attempt  the  fifth.” 

This  subject  of  mastication  naturally  leads  to  the  care 
of  the  teeth,  and  some  remarks  on  this  subject  close  the 
book. 

A  very  soft  brush  and  tepid  water,  with  careful  clean¬ 
ing  every  7iight,  are  recommended ;  as  is,  rubbing  the 
face  with  three  parts  of  salvolatile  and  one  of  laudanum  ; 
a  small  portion  being  put  into  the  tooth  on  cotton  if  de¬ 
cayed,  in  cases  of  the  face-ache;  as  also  rubbing  the 
throat  with  the  same  in  cases  of  sore  throat. 

This  work  is  written  partly,  as  we  have  said,  to  re¬ 
commend  the  “  Peristaltic  Persuaders,”  and  partly  to 
recommend  a  book  written  by  I)r.  Kitchener,  called, 
“  The  Cook’s  Oracle;”  which,  as  it  is  apparently  more 
than  half  medical,  we  shall  give  some  account  of  in  an 
early  Number. 

The  “  Peptic  Precepts”  will  be  read  and  relished  by 
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many  people.  A  philosopher  would  perhaps  have  chosen 
a  different  style  of  writing ;  but  if  the  odd  sentences, 
above  quoted,  call  public  attention  to  important  facts 
more  certainly  than  graver  language,  we  think  him  the 
best  philosopher  who  expresses  himself  in  the  oddest 
way,  at  least  as  far  as  it  is  an  object  to  teach  those 
facts. 

Art.  6.  Mr.  Sylvesters  Apparatus  for  Warming  the 

Discovery  Ships. 

In  the  last  Number  we  gave  an  account  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  this  apparatus  was  constructed,  and 
of  the  difficulties  which  attended  its  completion,  we  now 
give  the  remainder  of  our  observations. 

The  stove  now  put  up,  would  have  been  much  too 
powerful  for  the  Fury  in  this  climate;  for  the  space  to 
be  warmed  is  only  15000  cubic  feet.  But,  as  the  ther¬ 
mometer  stood  at  55°  below  Zero  on  Melville’s  island,  it 
will  be  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  air  115° 
if  the  thermometer  is  to  stand  at  60°,  whereas  in  this  cli¬ 
mate  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  raise  it  40°  to  do 
the  same  thing. 

Hence,  as  in  allowing  for  the  difference  between  15000 
and  38000  cubic  feet,  the  stove  will  raise  15000  cubic 
feet  of  air  101°,  whilst  it  would  only  raise  38000  cubic 
feet  40°,  the  living  part  of  the  vessel  will  be  46°.  The  men 
will  find  this  tolerable  enough  with  moderate  exercise  ; 
and  the  temperature  will  be  permanent  during  the  whole 
of  the  twenty-four  hours. 

The  stove  is  placed  nearly  under  the  middle  hatch¬ 
way,  about  twelve  feet  below  the  main  or  upper  exposed 
deck  of  the  vessel,  and  six  below  that  deck  on  which  the 
men  live. 

The  air  which  immediately  surrounds  this  stove  will 
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be  very  cold  ;  and  it  is  this  air  which  will  enter  the  stove 
at  its  under  part,  for  the  purpose  of  being  warmed,  as 
well  as  a  part  of  it  for  supplying  the  lire  with  the  air  ne¬ 
cessary  for  combustion. 

One  portion  of  the  warmed  air  is  discharged  into  the 
fore  part  of  the  vessel  which  is  occupied  by  the  seamen ; 
the  other  is  conveyed  away  by  two  flues  which  are  made 
of  rolled  iron.  These  flues  run  along  each  side  of  the 
vessel.  One  of  them  gives  its  contents  to  several  sleep¬ 
ing  births  near  the  stove,  to  the  purser’s  room,  and  to  the 
midshipman’s  birth  and  gun-room  ;  and  lastly,  to  cap¬ 
tain  Parry’s  sleeping  birth.  The  other  flue  distributes 
its  air  to  all  the  sleeping  births  on  that  side,  and  at  last 
terminates  in  the  captain’s  cabin. 

The  smoke  flue  rises  to  the  under  part  of  the  main 
deck,  and  it  is  then  carried  horizontally  forward  until  it 
reaches  the  fore  hatchway ;  when  it  again  becomes  per¬ 
pendicular,  and  is  carried  upwards  for  ten  feet  into  the 
open  air. 

With  this  arrangement,  if  proper  attention  be  paid  to 
the  fire  and  to  the  adjustment  of  the  apertures,  the  living 
deck  of  the  Fury  will  be  heated  uniformly  to  the 
greatest  extent  that  the  limited  supply  of  fuel  will  ad¬ 
mit  of. 

Captain  Parry  appeared  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  apparatus,  and,  we  believe,  reported  very  favourably 
of  the  experiment;  but  Mr.  Sylvester  informed  us  that 
he  is  at  present  constructing  a  stove,  which  is  more  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  for  warming  ships;  and  he  further  said, 
that  by  constructing  the  flues,  for  warm  and  cold  air 
when  the  vessel  is  built,  every  part  of  a  ship  may  be  per¬ 
fectly  ventilated,  and  thus  rendered  wholesome;  whilst 
the  living  apartments  would  be  rendered  as  dry  and 
comfortable  as  the  rooms  in  ordinary  dwellings.  Even 
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the  hold  would  be  perfectly  ventilated  in  such  a  case, 
(which  is  so  important,  that  fatal  diseases  have  often 
originated  from  the  hold  being  foul  for  want  of  ventila- 
tion)  ;  for,  the  stove  would  be  supplied  with  air  from  the 
hold ;  which  air  would  be  drawn  directly  from  the  exter¬ 
nal  atmosphere. 

Thus,  by  this  new  plan  of  warming  and  ventilating 
ships,  they  will  not  only  be  warmed,  but  even  cooled 
under  certain  circumstances;  for  the  addition  of  such  per¬ 
fect  ventilation  to  the  warming  process  will  perfectly 
remedy  that  closeness  and  feeling  of  oppression  which 
every  one  has  complained  of  who  has  passed  much 
time  at  sea,  especially  in  warm  latitudes. 

Aut.  7.  Du.  Stanley,  of  Whitehaven,  relates,  that 
he  has  sent  meat ,  which  had  been  lightly  brushed  over 
with  purified  pyroligneous  acid ,  to  the  W est  Indies,  and 
received  it  back,  a  year  afterwards,  “  perfectly  fresh  and 
sweet,  and  (making,)  with  the  addition  of  salt  and  vege¬ 
tables,  a  palatable  and  wholesome  dish.11 — Brewster's 
Journal,  vol.  8.  p.  344. 

Art.  8.  Remarkable  Hail  Storm  at  Orkney ,  on  July 
24,  1818.  Mr.  Neil  gives  an  account  of  this  very 
curious  circumstance,  in  the  same  journal,  page  365. 
At  mid-day,  much  thunder  and  lightning  occurred ; 
when,  about  ten  o’clock,  a  black  cloud  seemed  to  rise 
out  of  the  sea ;  it  came  rapidly  from  the  south,  and  soon 
extended  itself  so  much  as  to  cause  great  darkness.  On 
a  sudden,  the  cloud  was,  it  were,  rent  asunder  by  a  vio¬ 
lent  explosion  of  lightning,  so  that  the  mainland  of  Ork¬ 
ney  and  the  island  of  Stronsa  could  be  seen  for  a  moment, 
and  “  the  thunder  seemed  to  strike  the  surface  of  Stronsa 
Frith  in  the  manner  of  a  solid  bodv  dashing  into  the 

*  o 
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sea.”  The  wind  rose,  the  sea  was  greatly  ruffled,  and 
this  flash  of  lightning  was  instantaneously  followed  by 
noises  like  the  firing  of  guns  44  in  Stronsa  caves,”  and 
then  the  hail  began  to  fall.  The  first  stone  which  came 
through  the  window,  and  struck  the  floor  with  great 
violence,  was  44  really  like  an  egg.”  The  wind  increased 
to  a  hurricane,  and  the  tempest,  though  it  continued  but 
ten  minutes,  left  the  most  destructive  marks  of  its  vio¬ 
lence  behind  it. 

The  noise  of  the  pieces  of  ice  striking  the  sea  was 
44  quite  terrific  and  44  not  only  did  the  hail  keep  the 
water,  as  it  were,  boiling,  and  covered  with  white  foam, 
but  he  (a  Mr.  Caithness)  repeatedly  saw  the  lightning, 
striking  from  the  cloud,  into  the  sea,  and  the  water, 
where  it  'was  struck,  dashing  up  as  high  as  masts  of 
ships.” 

It  was  found,  on  going  out  after  the  storm  had  abated, 
that  44  in  the  close  or  farm  court,  surrounded  by  offices, 
the  hailstones  had  accumulated  and  lav  a  foot  and  a  half 
deep and  even  in  the  fields,  the  crops  of  every  kind 
were  covered,  as  well  as  beaten  down :  44  the  astounded 
farmer  saw  only  fields  of  rough  ice.” 

“  Alarmed  by  the  horrid  cries,  very  different  from  the  usual 
bellowing-,  of  some  black  cattle,  which  had  been  grazing  on 
pasture  land  at  some  distance,  Caithness  attempted  to  wade 
out  among  the  hailstones,  in  the  direction  of  the  cattle.  The 
44  loose  ice,”  he  says,  44  slipped  below  his  feet,  and  some¬ 
times,  when  he  happened  to  stumble,  reached  to  his  knees. 
In  this  way  his  legs  were  so  much  cut  by  its  sharp  edges,  that 
he  was  soon  obliged  to  desist,  and  to  wait  till  the  ground 
began  to  appear,  by  the  melting  of  the  hail.  The  pieces  of 
ice  he  describes  as  of  various  shapes:  most  of  them  were 
round  like  egsrs  ;  many  were  flattened,  and  not  unlike  44  thick 
clumsy  ovster  shells’’:  some  were  smooth  on  the  surface, 
others  ragged  and  jaggy.  Some  of  these  appearances  pro- 
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bably  arose  from  hailstones  being  partly  dissolved,  the  wea¬ 
ther  being  warm.” 

“  Mr.  Taylor  (a  neighbouring  clergyman)  likewise  remarks, 
that  some  “  were  as  finely  polished  as  marbles,  while  others 
were  irregular,  and  made  up  apparently  of  pieces  of  con¬ 
glomerated  ice and  that  the  largest  lumps  he  observed  were 
about  six  inches  in  circumference.  Mr.  Caithness  thinks 
that  the  largest  pieces  of  ice  which  he  lifted,  might  weigh 
from  four  ounces  to  nearly  a  pound ;  and  he  describes  the 
hailstones  as  being  generally  of  a  greyish  white  colour,  not 
unlike  fragments  of  light  coloured  marble.  The  terrified 
black  cattle  and  horses,  which  had  broken  their  tethers  and 
been  observed  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  of  hail,  running  vio¬ 
lently  backward  and  forward,  galloping  and  flinging,  had 
now  collected  together  in  a  herd.  Caithness  at  length  made 
his  way  to  them  through  the  half  melted  ice ;  they  still  trem¬ 
bled  exceedingly  ;  some  of  the  horses  had  laid  flat  down  on 
the  grass,  with  their  heads  stretched  out;  and  all  of  the 
animals  were  more  or  less  cut,  and  bleeding.  Some  of  the 
weaker  horses,  the  farrier  says,  will  never  recover  ;  the  milch 
cows,  he  adds,  were  struck  yeld,  or  gave  no  more  milk ;  and 
indeed  would  not  suffer  the  people  to  attempt  to  milk  them 
any  more. 

On  the  links  or  downs,  at  some  distance  from  Caithness’s 
house,  a  large  flock  of  tame  geese  had  been  feeding ;  these 
he  remarked,  seemed  to  remain  motionless  on  the  turf;  and 
on  proceeding  to  the  place,  he  found  many  of  them  wholly 
deprived  of  life  ;  a  few  were  still  living,  but  so  much  injured, 
that  all  of  them  pined  away  and  died  in  a  short  time;  some 
of  these  poor  birds  had  their  bills  split:  others  had  an  eye 
struck  from  its  socket  and  hanging  by  the  nerve;  the  brains 
of  some  were  fairly  knocked  out;  many  had  either  a  leg  or  a 
wing  broken. 

Owing  to  the  heat  of  the  season,  the  ice  soon  disappeared; 
and  Caithness’s  fields  ,  which,  less  than  an  hour  before,  had 
been  covered  with  corn  crops,  just  beginning  to  come  into 
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ear,  and  superior  in  luxuriance  to  what  had  been  seen  in 
Orkney  for  many  years,  seemed,  (to  use  the  farmer’s  expres¬ 
sion)  to  have  been  “  absolutely  ploughed  black.”  Many  of 
the  hailstones  which  fell  first  were  sunk  in  the  corn  fields 
from  three  to  four  inches  deep :  and  even  in  the  firm  old  pas¬ 
tures,  each  of  them  had  made  a  hole  in  the  sward,  exactly  of 
its  own  size  and  shape,  to  the  depth  generally  of  about  two 
inches.  In  some  of  these  holes  the  balls  of  ice  lay  unmelted, 
long  after  the  others  had  disappeared.  Mr.  Taylor  says, 
that  the  surface  of  the  ground,  all  around  his  house,  was 
every  where  perforated  as  with  the  “  broad  point  of  a  coun¬ 
tryman’s  staff,”  and  it  retained  this  appearance  for  several 
days.” 

“  The  hailstones  too,  had,  from  the  strength  of  the  wind, 
fallen  at  a  considerable  angle.  Mr.  Taylor  was  obliged  to 
run  from  one  room  to  another  in  his  house,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  fragments  of  glass,  which  were  driven  to  the  farther  side 
of  the  apartment;  and  in  his  bed  room  the  wash-hand  basin, 
although  standing;  at  some  distance  from  the  window,  was 
shivered  into  pieces  by  a  hailstone. 

u  As  the  ice  melted  away,  great  numbers  of  small  birds, 
particularly  sky  larks,  corn  buntings,  starlings,  and  chacks, 
or  wheat-ears,  were  found  dead,  and  were  collected  in  heaps 
by  the  boys  belonging  to  Caithness’  farm.  On  the  shore, 
near  to  a  point  called  Torness,  were  observed  numbers 
of  rock  pigeons,  hooded  crows,  Tysties  or  guillemots,  and 
ducks,  which  had  been  killed  at  sea  by  the  hail,  and  were  left 
by  the  receding  tide.” 

“  Many  wounded  gulls  and  pichtarneys  or  sea  swallows 
were  seen  floating  on  the  sea,  occasionally  attempting  to  fly, 
but  unable  to  raise  themselves.” 

“  Owing  to  the  thunder  and  lightning  having  for  some  time 
preceded  the  great  fall  of  hail,  the  people  at  work,  in  the 
track  of  the  cloud,  had  all  taken  shelter.  One  boy  alone, 
named  Peter  Stevenson,  suffered  from  exposure;  he  ran  to¬ 
wards  a  projecting  crag  at  the  sea  beach  for  protection :  but 
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before  he  could  reach  it  he  received  a  severe  blow  on  the  back 
part  of  the  neck,  which  stupified  him,  and  produced  a  contu¬ 
sion,  from  the  effects  of  which,  he  had  not  recovered  after 
the  lapse  of  some  months.  Four  men  in  a  boat,  at  some 
distance  from  land,  were  opposed  to  a  part  of  the  shower,  and 
had  their  hands  much  cut  and  bruised  by  the  hailstones." 

“  It  does  not  appear  that  the  electric  fluid  had  any  shase 
in  killing  the  geese  or  other  birds,  at  least  no  marks  of  dis¬ 
coloration  were  observable,  and  the  palpable  blows  which  they 
received  were  sufficient  to  account  for  their  death.  The  cows 
being  “  struck  yeld”  as  Caithress  expresses  it,  seems  a 
curious  circumstance;  it  is  ascribed  by  him  to  the  dreadful 
fright  they  got.  The  wounds  received  by  the  cattle  and  horses 
were  all  evidently  inflicted  by  the  hailstones.  It  is  proper  to 
add,  however,  that,  in  some  places,  Caithness  observed  the 
surface  of  the  pasture  grass  to  be  much  discoloured  and 
scorched-like  :  and  a  good  deal  of  the  broken  straw  of  the 
grain  crops  was  “  coloured  w'hite  by  the  fire  as  if  it  had 
been  suddenly  ripened."  Mr.  Taylor  informs  me,  that  when 
he  first  went  abroad  immediately  after  the  cloud  had  passed 
over,  he  was  not  only  sensible  of  a  sulphureous  smell,  but 
that  it  was  so  strong  that  he  had  speedily  to  return  for  a 
draught  of  water,  in  order  to  remove  the  disagreeable  sensa¬ 
tion  in  the  throat.  He  observed  that  the  cattle  afterwards 
avoided  certain  scorched  parts  of  the  pasture,  which  did  not 
recover  their  verdure  till  repeated  showers  had  refreshed 
them,” 

This  terrible  storm  was  very  partial  in  its  operation. 
It  left  a  belt  of  ice  which  crossed  the  island  from  S.S.W. 
to  N.N.  E. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  CHILDREN. 

ESSAY  THE  FIFTH. 

Art.  1.  On  the  effect  of  good  and  bad  moral 
Treatment  on  the  Health  of  Children . 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  effects  of  edu¬ 
cation  on  the  health  of  children  are  as  great  as 
those  which  follow  proper  or  improper  modes  of 
physical  education.  Still  they  are  important;  and 
would  be  so  even  if  it  were  only  because  they 
afford  an  additional  reason,  why  a  more  philoso¬ 
phical  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  education  of 
children  than  has  hitherto  prevailed. 

The  absolute  influence,  however,  of  a  had 
education  on  a  child's  health  is  very  great  ;  for. 
since  much  of  his  future  happiness  depends  on 
the  principles  which  are  instilled  during  infancy, 
so  is  the  stale  of  his  health  in  infancy  much  more 
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dependant  on  this  circumstance  than  is  commonly 
supposed. 

It  is  of  still  more  consequence  to  consider  this 
point  in  reference  to  London  children  than  to 
those  who  live  in  the  country ;  because,  from  its 
being-  more  difficult  to  preserve  the  health  of 
children  in  London  than  in  the  country,  a  due  at¬ 
tention  to  collateral  circumstances  is  the  more 
necessary. 

Thus  then,  whilst  it  has  been  shown,  that  irri¬ 
tations  of  various  kinds  form  the  exciting  and 
predisposing  causes  of  all  children’s  diseases,  it 
will  now  be  discussed,  how  the  bad  passions,  which 
arise  from  a  faulty  education,  may,  and  do  often, 
materially  influence  the  state  of  health  in  children  ; 
either  by  acting  as  any  other  irritating  cause 
would  do,  or  by  increasing  the  effect  of  such  irri¬ 
tations  as  may  be  present  in  the  constitution. 

They  will  do  this,  therefore,  in  two  ways ;  first, 
by  producing  disorder  directly,  with  or  without 
the  assistance  of  other  causes,  and  secondly,  by 
aggravating  the  danger  of  diseases  which  are 
already  formed. 

There  are  many  ways,  in  which,  the  passions, 
by  forming  the  exciting  causes  of  disease  in  chil¬ 
dren,  directly  produce  disorder;  but  it  must  be 
understood  that  this  effect  never  happens,  unless 
the  constitution  be  in  a  state  prepared  to  be  thus 
excited. 

For  instance,  if  a  child  be  in  perfect  health,  he 
may  have  the  actions  of  his  body  increased  by  the 
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exciting*  power  of  the  passions,  without  an  attack 
of  disease  being  the  consequence.  Of  course, 
the  truth  of  this  is  proved  daily ;  and  indeed,  in 
many  cases,  where  the  system  is  sufficiently  pre¬ 
disposed  to  take  on  a  disordered  action,  mental 
excitation  is  not  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale,  and 
the  child  is  saved  from  an  attack  of  disease,  from 
that  cause  at  least.  And  it  is  well  for  us  that  such 
is  the  case ;  for  since  we  find  so  few  children  who 
are  taught  to  subdue  their  passions  properly,  and 
so  few  too,  whose  diet  and  the  other  parts  of 
whose  physical  education  are  so  well  regulated  as 
to  preserve  the  balance-beam  of  their  health  mo¬ 
tionless  and  at  its  due  poise ;  the  health  of  chil¬ 
dren  would  be  precarious  indeed,  if  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  passions  were  sufficient  to  overthrow 
the  equilibrium,  whenever  the  predisposing  causes 
of  disease  are  present.  But  it  can  easily  be  con¬ 
ceived  that  a  child’s  system  may  be  brought  so 
near  the  verge  of  disease  by  the  existence  of  that 
chronic  state  of  disorder  which  has  been  so  often 
mentioned  above,  that  a  much  less  efficient  excite¬ 
ment  than  that  of  the  passions  may  be  sufficient  to 
fire  the  train  and  produce  an  acute  disease. 

An  abundance  of  examples  may  be  given  in 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  this  frequently  occurs. 
Nay,  it  is  even  said,  and  on  uncontrovertible  au¬ 
thority,  that  convulsions  have  been  occasionally 
produced  by  the  violent  paroxysms  of  rage  which 
so  often  occur  in  children,  whose  passions  are  not 
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kept  within  due  bounds.  I  have  never  seen  such 
a  case,  nor  any  person  who  lias  seen  one;  but  to 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  witness  the  violent 
and  continued  bodily  exertion  which  infants  dis¬ 
play  when  they  cry  from  passion,  it  will  be  abun¬ 
dantly  obvious  that  such  an  excitement  will  be 
sufficient  to  produce  an  attack  of  disease  if  the 
constitution  be  properly  predisposed  to  be  thus 
affected. 

In  fact,  exertions  like  this  do  often  become  the 
exciting  cause  of  disease;  much  oftener  than  is 
usually  supposed ;  and  whilst  the  progress  of  the 
case  shews,  that  a  faulty  moral  education  inevita¬ 
bly  fosters  the  bad  passions,  it  is  equally  apparent 
that  a  much  smaller  degree  of  the  same  care 
which  is  necessary  to  keep  them  in  due  restraint, 
would  be  amply  sufficient,  if  properly  directed,  to 
subdue  them  altogether. 

O 

Thus,  an  infant  is  permitted  to  indulge  his  pas¬ 
sions  on  small  occasions  ; — he  obliges  his  nurse  to 
attend  to  him,  or  be  finds,  in  other  ways,  that  if 
he  continue  to  cry,  his  wants  will  be  supplied, 
however  preposterous  they  may  be.  If  he  thus 
gain  the  victory  on  small  occasions,  as  he  and  his 
nurse  must  be  brought  to  issue  every  day,  on  more 
important  matters  of  debate,  one  of  two  things 
must  happen  ;  either  that  he  is  indulged  on  aJI 
occasions,  which  is  impossible,  or  he  must  be  op¬ 
posed,  and  successfully  opposed,  on  some  points. 

hi  proof  of  this,  will  not  every  mother  say. 
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“  Why,  you  know,  it  was  impossible  to  let  him  do 
that,  he  would  have  scalded  himself  to  death/’  &c. 
Certainly  she  will,  but  she  cannot  draw  the  con¬ 
clusion,  that  if  resistance  be  made  successful  in 
one  such  case,  it  may  as  well  be  made  so  in  all, 
and  great  evils  like  these  be  avoided. 

Parents,  1  say,  cannot  see  this,  and  yet  its  truth 
is  so  apparent,  that  no  intelligent  person  can  be 
excused  for  not  attending  to  it. 

How  then  is  it  that  conduct  so  inconsistent  is 
permitted  to  pass  by  unheeded — unheeded,  though 
it  exerts  so  deleterious  an  influence  on  the  present 
and  future  health  and  happiness  of  the  children, 
who  are  subjected  to  its  consequences  ?  It  is  the 
want  of  firmness  and  rational  consistency  in  nurses 
that  makes  these  really  trifling  duties  so  difficult 
to  be  performed.  The  majority  of  even  well-in¬ 
formed  persons  act  too  little  from  reason,  and  too 
much  from  feeling,  to  make  it  difficult  to  explain 
this  curious  circumstance.  It  is  not  wonderful 
then  not  only  that  nurses,  the  expansion  of  whose 
minds  is  generally  so  inferior,  should  err  in  this 
particular,  but  that  their  superiors  should  neglect 
to  teach  them  how  to  act  differently ;  and  yet,  as 
will  be  shown  hereafter,  it  will  be  easy  for  parents 
to  avoid  all  similar  evils.  Two  things  only  are 
wanted — Let  them  first  fix  the  proper  principle 
of  action  firmly  in  their  own  minds,  and  then  by 
obliging  their  nurses  to  conform  to  that  principle 
Mrirfly,  the  difficulty  vanishes. 
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A  single  example  may  be  indulged  in, — The 
point  of  keeping  children  so  much  in  the  arms  is 
discussed  at  large  in  a  succeeding  page.  Now, 
why  should  a  child  desire  rather  to  lie  on  the  arm 
than  on  a  warm  bed  or  a  cool  mattrass  ? — Merely 
because  he  has  been  taught  from  the  first  hour  of 
life  to  expect  the  former,  or  in  other  words,  to  like 
it  better.  But  whilst  it  is  evident,  that  he  would 
as  easily  have  been  trained  differently,  if  his 
parents  had  so  willed  it,  it  is  equally  so  that  the 
w  rong  choice  has  been  made  for  him  ;  for  more 
pleasures  and  few  er  inconveniences  attend  on  the 
one  than  on  the  other,  as  must  be  apparent  to  all 
who  think  of  it. 

But  to  recur  to  the  point  from  whence  this  di¬ 
gression  arose.  It  is  said,  that  the  violent  bodily 
exertions,  which  followr  mental  excitation,  do  fre¬ 
quently  produce  severe  disorders,  when  the  body 
is  predisposed  to  be  acted  on  by  the  causes  of 
disease.  A  child,  for  instance,  is  weakly  from 
chronic  ill-health ;  he  gradually  becomes  worse ; 
he  is  more  fretful,  his  cheek  flushes,  his  breath  is 
acid  and  disagreeable,  his  skin  is  hot  and  his  tongue 
white.  Medicine  is  offered  to  him  by  his  mother, 
and  she  desires  that  he  may  be  restricted  in  his 
diet.  He  will  not  take  the  medicine,  and  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  obtaining  his  accustomed  quantity  of 
food.  Perseverance  only  produces  more  resist¬ 
ance  ;  the  system  is  more  excited,  the  fever  is  in¬ 
creased,  and  thus  an  attack  of  infantile  fever  is 
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produced,  when,  perhaps,  a  dose  of  opening  me¬ 
dicine  and  abstinence  from  stimulating  food  for  a 
day  or  two,  would  have  dissipated  these  prelimi¬ 
nary  symptoms  of  disease. 

Or  the  day  is  very  cold,  and  a  child  is  permitted 
to  expose  himself  improperly ;  or,  he  does  it  in 
spite  of  opposition.  An  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
is  the  consequence,  and  perhaps  death  follows;  or 
the  foundation  is  laid  for  future  asthma  or  con¬ 
sumption. 

It  is  points  like  these  which  form  the  very  es¬ 
sence  of  preventive  medicine,  and  a  multitude  of 
them  will  occur  to  the  mind  of  every  one  on  con¬ 
sideration. 

In  this  way  then,  the  bad  passions  of  children 
tend  to  produce  disease  directly.  Their  agency 
in  aggravating  diseases  when  present,  is  equally 
important  and  is  more  easy  to  be  perceived. 

Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  any  case  of  disease  to 
which  this  indirect  injurious  effect  of  the  want  of 
a  proper  moral  controul  over  the  patient  does  not 
apply.  It  impedes  the  practitioner  in  his  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  disease ;  it  always  renders  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  his  remedies  in  some  degree  hurtful, 
from  the  difficulty  which  is  experienced  in  indu¬ 
cing  submission  ;  and  above  all,  it  too  often  pre¬ 
vents  him  from  administering  medicines  altoge¬ 
ther,  even  in  cases  where  the  life  of  the  child  is 
forfeited  in  consequence. 

Few  children  will  permit  an  examination  to  be 
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made  of  their  complaints  ;  at  least,  without  their 
fears  or  passions  being-  so  roused,  as  often  to  make 
the  investigation  unsatisfactory.  This  applies  to 
infants  as  well  as  to  children  ;  for,  it  is  a  sure  sign 
of  bad  moral  management,  when  even  an  infant 
cries  before  strangers. 

Hence,  it  scarcely  ever  happens  that  a  child  will 
take  medicine  without  resisting ;  and  the  resist¬ 
ance  is  often  so  great  as  either  to  prevent  the 
medicine  from  being  given  altogether,  or  to 
cause  the  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  it. 

Again,  how  difficult  it  often  is  to  prevail  on  a 
child  to  lie  in  bed;  although  many  cases  of  dis¬ 
ease  occur,  in  which  a  due  attention  to  the  state 
of  the  skin  forms  a  very  essential  part  of  the 
treatment ;  and  therefore  a  continuation  in  bed  is 
most  advisable. 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  multiply  examples  of 
disorders  being  aggravated  by  improper  treat¬ 
ment  of  children  with  regard  to  their  moral  ma¬ 
nagement.  A  few  however  may  be  mentioned. 

It  was  not  long  ago,  that  a  little  girl  became  ill 
and  feverish  during  weaning.  Symptoms  were 
present  which  led  to  an  apprehension  that  her 
head  was  in  some  degree  alfected.  Of  course  it 
was  important  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this;  but 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  do  so,  or  account  of 
the  extreme  irritability  of  the  child’s  temper. 
She  would  not  bear  the  presence  of  her  medical 
attendants  without  crying  violently,  so  that  it  was 
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impossible  to  investigate  the  symptoms  of  her  dis¬ 
order  with  accuracy.  No  doubt,  the  irritability 
of  this  child’s  temper  was  materially  increased  by 
the  peculiar  tendency  of  her  disorder  towards  the 
brain  ;  but,  if  her  moral  education  had  been  con¬ 
ducted  on  better  principles  no  such  aggravation 
would  have  occurred  ;  for,  her  temper  would  not 
have  been  irritable. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  single  symptom  which  is  so 
useful  in  the  investigation  of  disease  as  the  state 
of  the  tongue  :  and  yet,  it  is  the  daily  complaint 
of  every  medical  man  that  children  will  not  show 
their  tongues.  It  is  unimportant  indeed,  in  the 
majority  of  instances ;  but,  in  more  doubtful  cases, 
the  want  of  this  sign  may,  and  probably  often 
does,  lead  a  medical  man  to  decide  improperly  on 
his  patient’s  disorder. 

It  was  only  yesterday  that  a  medical  man  found  it 
to  be  impossible  to  give  a  child  opening  medi¬ 
cine  :  at  least,  he  desisted,  because  though  it  was 
forced  down,  the  whole  was  rejected  by  the  sto¬ 
mach  in  an  instant  afterwards.  Fortunately  this 
is  a  case,  in  which  abstinence  will  cure  the  disor¬ 
der  ;  but  more  time  will  necessarily  elapse  before 
the  child  is  well,  as  medicine  cannot  be  exhibited  ; 
and,  it  is  necessary  to  add,  that  although  this 
patient’s  obstinacy  arose  from  very  defective 
moral  management,  yet  the  practitioner  felt  con¬ 
vinced,  that,  if  the  child  had  been  placed  imme¬ 
diately  under  his  own  care,  he  could  have  secured. 
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and  even  by  the  mildest  means,  within  an  hour, 
the  object  which  he  had  in  view. 

The  measles  prevailed  very  much  during  No¬ 
vember  and  December  in  1820:  and  perhaps 
there  is  no  disease  in  which  a  proper  regulation 
of  the  temperature  of  the  skin  is  so  important  as 
in  this. 

Certainly,  many  children  were  prevailed  on  to 
lie  in  bed.  Indeed,  every  one  must  have  observed, 
and  fortunate  it  is  that  it  should  be  so,  that  the  tem¬ 
pers  of  children  are  frequently  as  it  were  reversed 
during  an  attack  of  severe  disease.  Although 
their  temper  may  be  irritable  when  in  health, 
they  become  tractable  and  patient  when  labour¬ 
ing  under  an  acute  disease.  It  may  be,  that  their 
feelings  are  so  entirely  changed,  as  to  frighten 
them  into  submission  to  what  they  feel  to  be  an 
overwhelming  influence  :  it  is  often,  that  the  dis¬ 
ease  naturally  renders  the  child’s  faculties  obtuse. 
However  this  may  be,  it  frequently  happens,  as  is 
observed  above,  that  violent  children  are  gentle 
and  tractable  when  ill :  but  unfortunately  it  is  not 
always  so.  Several  children  during  this  epidemic 
suffered  relapses,  on  account  of  an  improper  ex¬ 
posure  of  their  bodies  to  cold.  One  child,  in 
particular,  who  had  the  disease  favourably,  suf¬ 
fered  afterwards  from  this  cause.  He  would  not 
lie  in  bed:  but  was  found  every  day  with  (he 
upper  half  of  his  body  uncovered.  To  avoid  the 
evil  consequences  of  this  bad  management,  it  was 
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recommended,  that  a  blanket,  folded  like  a  shawl, 
should  be  put  over  the  shoulders  and  fastened 
round  the  neck  by  means  of  tapes.  The  blanket 
was  even  put  on  the  patient  by  his  medical  attend¬ 
ant  ;  but  it  was  in  vain.  The  next  day  it  was 
all  off,  and  yet  the  child  was  only  two  years  old. 
Immediately  on  the  decline  of  the  eruption  he 
had  a  severe  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
from  which  he  narrowly  escaped  with  life. 

Another  little  boy  did  actually  die  in  a  second 
relapse  of  the  same  complaint,  and  under  almost 
similar  circumstances. 

But  a  case,  of  the  same  kind,  occurred  some 
years  ago,  which,  as  it  was  peculiar  in  several 
respects,  I  will  describe  from  the  notes  which 
were  taken  some  time  after  the  child  recovered. 
It  is  the  case  of  a  little  boy,  an  only  son,  and 
whose  life  was  peculiarly  valuable  on  account  of 
some  collateral  circumstances.  He  was  a  boy 
of  great  intellect,  and  as  it  afterwards  appeared  of 
an  excellent  disposition.  His  disease  was  the 
measles,  and  he  narrowly  escaped  death,  solely 
on  account  of  the  difficulties,  which  arose  during1 
the  treatment,  from  the  violence  of  his  opposition 
to  the  application  of  every  kind  of  remedy. 

He  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  touch  medi¬ 
cine,  nor  to  have  the  slightest  thing  done  to  him 
by  any  mode  of  persuasion,  or  by  such  coersion 
as  his  friends  would  permit.  He  would,  on  no 
account,  lie  in  bed  ;  and  although,  bleeding  and 
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other  remedial  treatment  were  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  child’s  safety,  yet  the  bare  attempt  to 
put  any  proper  measure  in  practice,  produced  a 
paroxysm  of  passion,  which,  whilst  it  far  exceeded 
in  violence  any  thing-  which  I  had  ever  seen,  had 
no  mean  influence  in  aggravating  that  inflamma¬ 
tory  state  of  his  windpipe  and  other  air  passages 
which  formed  the  dangerous  part  of  his  disease. 

As  the  danger  increased  however,  his  medical 
men  were,  at  last,  allowed  to  use  such  coercisve 
measures  as  enabled  the  child  to  struggle  through 
the  disorder,  although  his  life  was  thus  very 
nearly  lost.” 

This  case  is  particularly  mentioned,  because 
the  boy  afterwards  showed  how  much  might 
have  been  done  for  him  by  a  different  mode  of 
treatment.  He  discovered  great  talents,  and,  by 
a  few  kind  attentions,  his  confidence  was,  at  an 
after  period,  gained. 

Thep  rocess  however  was  an  extremely  slow  one ; 
but  he  was  gradually  brought  to  submit  to  restraint  ; 
and  although  it  is  even  now  almost  ridiculous  to 
witness  the  numberless  reasons  which  he  con¬ 
jures  up,  why  he  should  avoid  taking  medicine, 
or  doing  any  similarly  disagreeable  thing;  yet 
reasoning  with  him  will  always  induce  submis¬ 
sion.  Indeed,  on  such  occasions  as  these,  he  has 
courageously  held  out  his  arm  to  be  bled,  merely 
on  the  faith  of  being  told  by  one  whom  he  knows 
has  never  deceived  him,  that  he  will  be  hurt  a  lit- 
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tie  indeed^  but  much  less  by  so  doing;  than  by 
using  resistance  to  what  is  necessary  to  be  done. 

I  have  never  yet  known  an  instance;  in  which 
so  much  has  been  done  in  so  short  a  time;  by  the 
mere  circumstances  of  speaking  truth  to  a  child 
and  reasoning  with  him  kindly;  so  as  to  show  that 
much  interest  is  felt  in  his  welfare. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  essay  shows  clearly;  how 
much  influence  bad  moral  habits  have  in  adding; 

o 

to  and  increasing  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
childhood.  It  only  remains  to  observe;  that  the 
evil  does  not  rest  here.  Trace  a  child  so  edu¬ 
cated  until  he  become  a  man ;  and;  setting  aside 
the  probability;  which  exists;  of  his  health  being 
ruined  by  the  continuance  of  diseases  which  have 
arisen  from  this  cause  in  childhood;  it  will  be 
seen;  that  bad  moral  habits  act  as  decidedly  in 
inducing  or  aggravating  disease  in  adult  life  as 
they  do;  before  the  period  of  childhood  is  passed. 
In  such  a  mail;  the  causes  of  disease  are  much 
more  numerous  than  in  one  of  correct  habits. 
Nay;  the  effect  is  much  more  decided  and  appa¬ 
rent.  A  well  regulated  mind  is  as  oil  to  the 
springs  of  life  :  it  ensures  peace  if  not  happiness, 
and  it  has  no  mean  influence  in  extending  the 
pleasures  which  arise  from  health. 
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Art.  2.  On  Warming  Houses. 

IIow  uneconomical  we  are  in  the  article  of 
coals !  and  yet,  to  such  of  us  as  live  in  London, 
coals  are  not  of  trifling*  consideration.  It  grieved 
us  sadly,  the  other  day,  to  pay  about  five  times  the 
original  cost  of  coals  which  we  bought  in  our  own 
country,  as  the  price  of  bringing  them  from  the 
pit  and  laying  them  in  our  London  cellars ;  and 
yet  the  price,  after  all  was  less  than  that  of  New¬ 
castle  coal.  Our  want  of  economy  in  the  use  of 
coals  is  made  sufficiently  apparent,  by  our  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  best  modes  of  warming  houses. 

An  open  fire-place  is  the  worst  possible  way  of 
warming  a  room  :  not  only  is  the  greater  part  of 
the  heat  permitted  to  escape  up  the  wide  chim¬ 
ney  ;  but  we,  otherwise,  do  our  utmost  to  neutra¬ 
lize  the  little  which  radiates  into  the  room  by  suf¬ 
fering  so  much  of  the  warmed  air  of  the  room  to 
escape  under  the  mantle-piece.  How  much  this 
is  may  be  seen  by  any  one,  who  will  hold  a 
lighted  candle  just  below  the  top  of  the  opening 
into  the  chimney. 

An  open  fire-place  is  indeed  an  abominable 
contrivance  :  it  is  almost  the  best  invention  for 
keeping  a  room  cool.  How  our  ancestors  lived 
in  their  large  open  halls,  with  chimneys  almost  as 
large  and  as  open  as  the  halls  themselves,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand.  At  all  events  we  could 
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not  live  in  such  places ;  and  yet,  with  all  our 
alterations  and  improvements,  enough  of  imper¬ 
fections  remains  in  the  construction  of  our  fire¬ 
grates  and  fire-places  to  make  us,  if  we  think 
about  it,  ashamed  of  being  so  tardy  in  applying 
the  lights  of  science  to  the  elucidation  of  this  in¬ 
teresting  branch  of  domestic  economy. 

In  winter  we  sit  as  close  as  possible  to  the  fire; 
and  yet  we  are  only  warmed  on  the  nearest  side. 
The  other  side  is  cold  enough  ;  the  colder  indeed 
the  nearer  we  sit  to  the  fire.  The  draught  of  the 
fire  and  of  the  chimney,  for  the  latter  is  as  great 
as  the  former,  causes  a  general  rush  of  the  whole 
air  of  the  room  towards  the  chimney  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  as  the  currents  from  all  parts  concentrate  them¬ 
selves,  the  nearer  they  approach  the  fire-place, 
the  motion  of  the  air  must  become  more  violent 
and  rapid,  as  it  gets  nearer  to  the  chimney.  Thus 
one  side  of  a  person  who  sits  near  to  an  open 
fire  is  almost  frozen  perhaps,  whilst  the  other 
side  is  scorched. 

These  are  great  recommendations  of  open 
fire-places  !  but,  the  evil  is  so  irremediable,  that 
even  the  improvements  which  were  made  in  their 
form  by  Count  Rumford  * — ;  improvements  so 

*  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  in  one  of  the  old  walls  of  Tut- 
bury  Castle,  where  the  Scotish  Queen  Mary  was  confined,  a  per¬ 
fect  specimen  of  a  Rumfordized  fire-place  exists.  It  is  low,  and 
the  back  is  a  truncated  cone.  There  is  no  chimney-piece,  but  the 
stone  is  tastefully  cut  round  the  opening  into  the  figures  of 
animal*. 
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great,  that  they  have  been  universally  adopted 
throughout  the  country,  have  failed  in  obviating 
them  to  any  great  extent. 

New  ideas  on  the  subject,  however  are  getting 
abroad,  and  as  the  public  mind  has  gradually 
ripened  into  a  state  for  receiving  and  adopting 
the  suggestions  of  science,  when  applied  to  prac¬ 
tical  purposes,  the  practice  of  warming  houses  in 
a  more  philosophical  manner  is  becoming  very 
general;  at  least  of  warming  such  large  public 
buildings  as  experience  had  shown  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  make  comfortable  on  the  old  principles. 

The  plan  is  indeed  extending  itself  to  private 
houses;  and,  perhaps  nothing  but  the  fact  of  the 
common  modes  of  application  being  improper 
and  inefficient  has  prevented  it  from  being  much 
more  widely  extended  than  it  is. 

The  only  true  mode  of  warming  rooms  is  to 
throw  into  them  the  proper  quantity  of  warmed 
air;  not  to  heat  the  roojn  by  means  of  a  stove, 
for  that  only  burns  the  air  and  does  not  ventilate 
the  apartment;  nor  to  do  the  same  thing  by 
steam,  for  that  is  liable  to  a  similar  objection  ; 
but  at  once  to  warm  and  ventilate  a  room  or  a 
house,  by  supplying  it  constantly  with  warm 
air ;  for  thus,  ventilation  is  secured  as  well  as 
warmth. 

But  although  this  principle  guides  all  warmers 
of  houses,  by  means  of  warmed  air,  there  is  a  ra¬ 
dical  defect  in  the  mode  by  which  it  is  carried 
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into  execution  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Indeed, 
as  tar  as  we  know,  there  is  still,  but  one  man  who 
does  it  perfectly  and  properly.  In  his  hands, 
warming*  and  ventilating*  houses  becomes  a  beau- 
titul  application  of  chemical  and  mathematical 
science  to  the  common  affairs  of  life. 

Some  commit  the  mistake  of  throwing*  into  the 
room  a  small  quantity  of  air  heated  to  a  high 
temperature;  to  one  much  higher  than  the  re¬ 
quired  warmth  of  the  apartment  makes  necessary. 
B\  so  doing,  they  not  only  make  the  ventilation 
incomplete,  but  as  the  impurities,  which  always 
exist  in  air,  are  burnt  and  charred,  an  unpleasant 
smell  is  produced;  and  thus  persons  are  necessa¬ 
rily  deterred  from  using  this  excellent  plan  of 
warming  and  ventilating  houses. 

There  are  other  points  in  which  the  common 
plans  of  warming  houses  by  means  of  heated  air 
are  materially  worse  than  Mr.  Sylvester’s;  but  it 
is  sufficient  to  say,  that  in  the  latter  gentleman’s 

hands,  the  execution  is  at  once  perfect  and  inva- 
riably  successful. 

He  calculates  the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  the 
space  to  be  warmed,  and  he  throws  in  just  as 
much  air  heated  to  the  required  temperature  and 
no  higher,  as  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  room  of  that 
temperature,  and  to  secure  a  proper  ventilation. 

In  this  way,  the  room  is  equally  warmed  and 
is  thoroughly  ventilated ;  there  is  no  foul  smell  • 

OL.  I 
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moreover,  a  very  large  space  is  thus  made  warm 
at  an  exceedingly  moderate  expense  of  firing*. 

Where  houses  are  built  with  the  intention  of 
applying  this  plan  of  warming  in  perfection, 
tubes  are  built  in  the  walls,  and  are  made  to  open 
into  the  principal  rooms. 

But  even  in  common  houses,  by  placing*  a  small 
warm -air  apparatus  at  the  bottom  of  the  house, 
and  making  the  opening  into  the  hall,  the  whole 
house  is  very  beneficially  warmed.  For,  as  each 
room  is  supplied  by  air  from  under  the  door,  it 
becomes  filled  with  warm  air  instead  of  cold  ; 
a  much  smaller  fire  is  required  in  the  grate ;  and 
even  the  open  chimney  is  robbed  of  its  evils  by 
the  air  which  passes  away,  from  all  parts  of  the 
room,  by  that  aperture,  being  now  supplied  to  the 
room  by  the  accession  of  fresh  warm  air  instead  of 
cold  air. 

We  shall  again  and  again  refer  to  these  ques¬ 
tions  on  domestic  economy,  for  they  are  most  im¬ 
portant,  in  their  operation  on  the  health  of  man¬ 
kind;  and,  by  the  rapid  strides  which  science  has 
lately  made  in  remedying  the  domestic  inconve¬ 


niences  of  mankind,  there  are  few  departments  of 
household  management  which  have  not  lately 
been  most  materially  improved  thereby. 

Amongst  other  branches  of  domestic  economy, 
to  the  improvement  of  which  science  has  been 
successfully  applied,  we  may  mention,  the  build¬ 
ing*  of  houses,  warming  all  kinds  of  buildings, 
hot-houses  included;  cooking;  washing  and 
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laundry  work ;  cooling-  houses  in  summer;  heating 
oaths;  lighting*  houses  and  the  streets;  and 
clothing:  indeed  the  fund  of  subjects  in  this  de¬ 
partment  of  our  journal  is  inexhaustible. 


Art.  3.  On  Breaking  Bad  Habits  in  Children. 

A  little  girl,  fifteen  months  old,  would  not  go 
trom  a  particular  person;  and  thus  great  incon- 
venience  arose.  On  one  morning  however,  it 
was  necessary  for  her  to  be  with  her  father  who 
was  in  bed.  She  cried  with  great  violence  and 
threw  herself  as  far  out  of  his  arms  as  possible. 
He  took  the  hint;  and,  being  desirous  of  getting- 
up,  let  her  roll  on  to  the  bed  and  turned  her  on 
her  back.  He  then  got  up  and  dressed  himself. 
Of  course  she  cried  as  violently  as  before,  and  in¬ 
deed  cried  all  the  time  he  was  dressing,  which  oc¬ 
cupied  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

^  hen  dressed,  he  took  her  up  in  hopes  that 
she  had  learnt  that  to  be  with  him  was  better  than 
lying  on  the  bed  ;  but  no,  she  still  cried  and  re¬ 
sisted  as  violently  as  ever.  He  therefore  laid  her 
on  the  hearth  rug  and  only  took  notice  of  her  by 
occasionally  telling  her  she  should  come  to  papa 
when  she  was  good. 

Occasionally  also  he  tried  how  the  discipline 
was  acting,  by  putting  out  his  hand  to  her;  butas 
if  she  was  determined  to  shew  that  she  understood 
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the  contest,  she  expressed  her  entire  contempt  of 
the  offers  by  violent  motions.  She  was  therefore 
left  entirely  alone  and  after  a  while  she  became 
quieter  and  at  last  left  off  crying*. 

After  she  had  remained  quiet  for  some  time,  a 
new  offer  to  take  her  was  made  and  willingly  ac¬ 
cepted. 

On  the  next  day,  when  she  was  going  to  take 
her  food,  he  took  her  again,  and  offered  her  the 
food  :  bnt  she  refused  it,  and  began  to  cry.  In 
about  half  a  minute  however,  she  recollected  how 
unavailing  opposition  was,  and  perhaps  a  desire 
for  the  food  played  its  part,  and  she  left  off  crying. 

It  was  not  without  considerable  opposition  that 
the  father  was  permitted  to  give  his  child  this 
salutary  lesson.  The  whole  house  of  servants 
thought  he  was  very  cruel,  and  the  nurse  came  to 
him,  making  the  most  outrageous  noise,  and  beg¬ 
ging  that  she  might  leave  the  house  rather  than  see 
the  child  murdered.  Alas  !  for  the  ignorance  of 
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servants,  and  the  supineness  of  parents  in  letting 
them  thus  do  as  they  like. 


Art.  4.  On  the  Treatment  of  Wounds . 
(continued.) 

Our  last  Number  contains  the  necessary  di¬ 
rections  for  closing  simple  incised  wounds  so  that 
they  may  heal  with  the  greatest  facility.  But 
there  is  still  another  process  by  which  such 
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wounds  are  healed ;  and  it  is  curious,  that  al¬ 
though  the  process  is  very  complicated  and  te¬ 
dious,  the  majority  of  wounds  would  be  healed  in 
that  way,  if  left  to  be  cured  by  natural  means. 

It  so  seldom  happens  that  we  can  improve  on 
the  processes  of  nature  by  our  artificial  remedies, 
that  we  may  fairly  boast  of  the  triumph  of  art  in 
healing  wounds  by  the  first  intention;  that  being 
the  process  which  we  have  described  in  the  last 
Number. 

The  lips  of  a  wound  naturally  contract  and  are 
separated  from  each  other.  By  overcoming  this 
contraction,  and  placing  them  again  in  opposi¬ 
tion,  union  takes  place  with  great  rapidity. 

But  what  is  better,  the  scar,  which  remains,  is 
often  a  mere  line  ;  whilst  by  the  natural  process, 
a  large  surface  of  new  skin  is  frequently  left, 
which  from  its  being  essentially  different  to  natu¬ 
ral  skin  in  its  powers  of  life  and  in  other  proper¬ 
ties,  is  at  once  an  unsightly  object,  and  a  part 
that  is  very  likely  to  give  way  and  become  an 
ulcer  again,  under  favourable  circumstances. 

It  is  supposed,  that  in  union  by  the  first  inten¬ 
tion,  a  thin  layer  of  coagulable  lymph,  or  of 
that  part  of  the  blood  which  makes  it  sticky, 
joins  the  cut  surfaces  together;  and  that  the 
whole  is  consolidated  by  the  formation  of  new 
vessels,  which  strike  into  this  newly  formed  mat¬ 
ter.  But  if  the  lips  of  a  wound  be  allowed  to 
contract,  a  gap  is  left  in  the  skin  of  greater  or 
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less  extent  and  depth,  and  it  is  our  intention  to 
describe  now  the  process  by  which  the  cavity 
thus  formed  is  filled  up. 

A  layer  of  coagulable  lymph  is  thrown  out  by  the 
divided  arteries  on  the  raw  surface.  If  this  exu¬ 
dation  of  lymph  be  examined  on  the  next  day,  it 
will  be  seen  that  a  multitude  of  vessels  have  shot 
into  all  parts  of  it,  so  that  it  will  bleed  freely  if 
touched.  It  would  seem,  moreover,  that  each 
vessel  has  pushed  itself  so  entirely  through  this 
layer  of  lymph  as  to  raise  itself  into  a  little  round¬ 
ed  eminence  on  its  surface.  Hence  the  sore  is 
covered  by  small  granular  eminences,  which  arc 
therefore  called  granulations.  Besides  this,  the 
vessels  acquire  a  power  of  secreting  or  forming 
purulent  matter  from  the  blood  which  circulates 
within  them,  so  that  the  wound  or  ulcer  is  co¬ 
vered,  as  every  one  knows,  by  matter,  as  it  is 
called. 

When  this  first  layer  of  granulations  has  been 
duly  organized,  a  fresh  crop  is  formed ;  and  the 
process  is  repeated  again  and  again,  until  the 
whole  cavity  is  filled  up  level  with  the  skin.  A 
new  process  then  commences.  The  surface  of 
the  granulation  becomes  covered  by  new  skin  ; 
and  as  if  to  form  a  new  triumph  for  our  artificial 
mode  of  union  by  the  first  intention,  the  granula¬ 
tions,  by  contracting  themselves,  gradually  draw 
the  separated  edges  of  the  wound  together,  as  if 
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to  obviate  as  far  as  possible  the  necessity  for 
forming  new  skin. 

We  are  ignorant  of  the  mode  in  which  this 
contraction  takes  place  ;  but  the  wound  is  gradu¬ 
ally  closed,  as  the  mouth  of  a  purse  is  drawn  to¬ 
gether,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  edges  of  the 
old  skin  put  on  a  new  appearance  They  become 
smooth  and  rounded ;  the  colour  changes  to  a 
whitish  tint  from  being  red ;  and  whilst  this  white 
edge  extends  itself  and  encroaches  on  the  granu¬ 
lations,  the  smooth  surface  of  new  skin  is  seen 
gradually  to  enlarge  behind  it,  and  thus  the 
w  ound  is  at  last  covered  entirely  over  by  a  layer 
of  new  skin.  In  very  large  wounds,  the  skin¬ 
ning  process  often  goes  on  in  the  centre  of  the 
w  ound  as  well  as  at  its  edges.  Small  islands  of  new 
skin  form ;  and  thus  also,  as  well  as  by  the  con¬ 
traction  of  the  granulations,  the  cure  is  expedited. 

The  bust  of  Hunter  is  before  us  as  we  write, 
and  we  almost  expect  to  see  it  frown  on  us  for  not 
having  made  these  details  intelligible  to  our  rea¬ 
ders.  It  was  the  celebrated  Mr.  Hunter  who  first 
described  these  processes ;  and  though  the  general 
reader  may  think  the  recital  of  them  tedious  and 
unimportant,  yet  they  are  very  interesting  to 
medical  men  and  as  such  we  must  be  excused  for 
entering  into  them.  But  as  it  is  impossible  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  natural  cure  of  w  ounds  without  being 
aware  of  them ;  and,  as  ulcers  are  healthy  or  un¬ 
healthy,  in  a  healing  or  a  spreading  state,  accord- 
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ing  as  these  processes  are  carried  on  perfectly  or 
imperfectly,  even  the  majority  of  our  reflecting 
readers  will  thank  us  for  giving  them  something 
like  a  clue  to  the  proper  comprehension  of  the 
mode  in  which  a  very  extensive  and  important 
class  of  diseases  is  cured. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  describe  generally  the 
more  complicated  kinds  of  wounds.  The  first 
class  of  complicated  wounds  however,  the  con¬ 
tused  wounds,  will  demand  a  more  full  expla¬ 
nation. 

Contused  or  Lacerated  Wounds  owe  their 
peculiarity  of  appearance  to  the  nature  of  the  in¬ 
strument  with  which  they  are  produced.  As  an 
incised  wound  is  made  by  a  sharp  instrument,  a 
contused  wound  is  caused  by  one  that  is  blunt, 
or  even  has  no  perceptible  edge.  Thus,  in  the 
first  case,  the  division  of  the  skin  forms  the  im¬ 
portant  symptom,  for  the  skin  itself  is  not  further  in¬ 
jured  than  by  its  division;  whereas,  in  the  second, 
the  division  of  the  skin  is  often  comparatively  un¬ 
important,  the  difficulty  of  the  case  arising  from 
the  surrounding  parts  being  materially  injured  by 
the  weight  of  the  falling  body. 

Hence,  the  class  of  contused  wounds  may  be 
made  to  include  contusions  or  bruises,  where 
there  is  little  or  no  division  of  the  skill,  as  well  as 
those  cases  in  which  the  skin  is  cut  or  lacerated. 
At  all  events  we  shall  discuss  the  subject  of 
bruises  in  this  place. 
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Contusions  or  Bi'uises  are  of  daily  occurrences. 
Some  cases  are  indeed  sufficiently  unimportant ; 
but  others  are  very  dangerous,  and  here,  as  well 
as  in  simple  incised  wounds,  the  situation  of  the 
bruise  is  of  considerable  consequence. 

By  the  fall  of  a  heavy  body  on  the  skin,  or  of 
a  lighter  one,  if  velocity  be  made  to  compensate 
for  the  want  of  weight,  the  structure  of  the  part 
becomes  considerably  deranged ;  the  nerves  and 
other  parts  of  which  the  skin  consists  are  bruised 
or  torn  ;  and  as  the  smaller  blood  vessels  of  the 
part  are  also  torn,  blood  is  poured  out  underneath 
the  skin,  thus  causing  the  blackness  or  other  dis¬ 
colouration  which  appears  on  a  bruised  surface. 
If  a  larger  vessel  be  torn,  it  will  sometimes  hap¬ 
pen,  especially  on  the  scalp  in  children,  that  a 
considerable  swelling  of  the  part  takes  place;  a 
tumour  is  formed  and  this  tumour  consists  of  a 
mass  of  effused  blood. 

In  ordinary  cases  of  bruises  also,  some  swelling 
is  generally  perceived ;  which  arises  partly  from 
the  effusion  of  blood,  and  partly  from  a  more 
watry  fluid  being  thrown  out  by  the  divided 
arteries. 

After  the  lapse  of  some  hours,  inflammation 
occurs  ;  and  whilst  the  violence  of  this  inflamma¬ 
tory  action  is  in  the  combined  ratio  of  the  violence 
of  the  accident  and  the  unhealthy  state  of  the 
constitution,  it  sometimes  happens,  that  the  in¬ 
flammation  is  necessarily  followed  by  the  death  of 
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some  portion  of  the  bruised  parts.  When  this 
occurs,  which  is  but  seldom,  the  dead  part  sepa¬ 
rates  from  the  living,  and  the  wound  becomes  an 
open  ulcer,  which  is  cured  in  the  way  pointed  out 
above. 

The  bad  consequences  of  bruises  are  depend¬ 
ant  on  the  situation  of  the  bruised  part  as  well  as 
on  the  violence  of  the  blow,  and  the  state  of  the 
constitution.  If  a  bone  be  immediately  under  the 
skin,  the  latter  will,  necessarily  be  more  bruised 
than  if  a  softer  part  were  in  that  situation.  Hence 
a  blow  on  the  head,  or  especially  on  the  shin 
bone,  is  more  frequently  followed  by  inflammation 
and  sloughing,  than  when  it  falls  on  softer  parts 
of  the  body.  Contusions  and  bruises  of  the 
joints  too  are  often  followed  by  dangerous  conse¬ 
quences  ;  first,  because  the  bone  is  generally  close 
to  the  skin;  and  secondly,  because  the  joint  itself 
is  a  bad  part  to  be  affected  by  inflammation. 

The  Treatment  of  Bruises  is  easily  deduced 
from  the  above  observations.  The  principal  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  avoid  the  consequent  inflammation  or  to 
moderate  its  violence.  Leeches  applied  to  the 

part,  effect  this  purpose  very  advantageously. 
They  may  be  applied  repeatedly.  The  bruised 

limb  should  be  laid  in  the  easiest  position,  and  if 

the  accident  is  violent,  be  kept  at  rest.  Pieces  of 

linen,  dipped  in  cold  water,  or  in  salt  or  vinegar 

or  spirits  and  water,  or  in  goulard  water,  should 
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then  be  applied  and  kept  constantly  wet  and  cold. 
It  is  useful  also  to  recollect,  that,  whilst  in  all  cases 
one  double  of  linen  is  better  than  more,  it  is  ad¬ 
vantageous,  when  the  inflammation  runs  high,  to 
to  let  the  linen  extend  far  above  as  w  ell  as  below 
the  bruised  parts ;  because,  by  cooling  so  large  a 
surface,  the  increased  action  which  is  going 
on  in  the  part  will  be  the  more  quickly  subdued. 

During  the  night,  a  cold  poultice,  made  by  add¬ 
ing  bread  to  any  of  the  above  forms  of  lotion, 
may  be  applied. 

Although,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances, 
these  cold  applications  are  the  best,  yet  cases 
sometimes  occur,  in  which,  from  irritability  of  the 
constitution,  the  cold  will  not  be  borne ;  whilst 
the  application  of  a  warm  emollient  poukice  or  a 
fomentation  will  give  great  and  speedy  relief. 

As  the  object  of  the  above  treatment  is  to  allay 
inflammation,  purgatives  must  be  given,  everyday 
if  necessary;  low  diet  must  be  enjoined ;  and,  if 
the  symptoms  of  fever  are  at  all  violent,  a  moderate 
bleeding  from  the  arm  will  be  advantageous. 

By  such  remedies  as  these,  the  symptoms  of  in¬ 
flammation  and  fever  will  commonly  be  subdued  in 
the  course  of  three  or  four  days  ;  and  then  a  new 
process  may  be  begun  with.  For  after  the  first 
inflammatory  symptoms  have  subsided,  as  the  part 
will  still  be  discoloured,  on  account  of  the  extra- 
vasated  fluids  under  the  skin,  discutient  applica- 
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lions,  as  they  are  called,  may  be  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting’  their  absorption. 

To  be  sure,  the  cold  lotions  which  are  applied 
during  the  inflammatory  stage  are  essentially  dis- 
cutient;  and  therefore,  more  powerful  remedies  of 
the  same  kind  may  be  used,  and  especially  such 
of  them  as  contain  vinegar.  Hence,  sal  ammo¬ 
niac  dissolved  in  equal  parts  of  vinegar  and  spirits 
of  wine  forms  an  excellent  application. 

The  stimulating  liniments  may  be  resorted  to, 
such  as  equal  parts  of  oil  and  hartshorn,  or  opo¬ 
deldoc,  or  the  compound  camphor  liniment.  Pres¬ 
sure  too  may  be  advantageously  made  on  the  part 
by  a  roller  and  compress,  preceded  by  occasional 
fomentations  of  hot  vinegar. 

In  this  stage  of  bruised  limbs,  the  use  of  exer¬ 
cise  is  very  advantageous;  as  it  tends  to  strengthen 
the  weakened  parts  and  has  a  great  effect  in  pre¬ 
venting  them  from  swelling  and  becoming  cede- 
matous,  as  frequently  happens  when  attention  is 
not  paid  to  this  particular  of  the  treatment. 
Pumping  cold  water  on  the  bruised  part  two  or 
three  times  a  day  is  also  an  excellent  remedy. 

When  the  contusion  is  very  severe,  or  the  in¬ 
strument  which  produced  it  is  of  a  convenient 
shape,  the  skin  is  often  torn  or  lacerated ;  and 
thus  very  disagreeable  wounds  are  formed. 

Contused  Wounds  are  more  formidable  than 
incised  wounds,  because  the  skin  is  in  almost  all 
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cases  too  much  bruised  to  unite  by  the  first  inten¬ 
tion. 

It  is  right  however,  in  every  case,  to  draw  the 
lacerated  edges  as  near  as  sticking  plaister,  drawn 
moderately  tight,  will  accomplish ;  and  then,  after 
securing  the  plaister  by  a  roller,  as  moderately  ap¬ 
plied,  the  treatment  for  bruises  which  is  recom¬ 
mended  above  may  be  resorted  to. 

In  applying  sticking  plaister  in  such  cases,  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  draw  the  strips  tight  and 
especially  to  leave  sufficient  intervals  between 
them  to  allow  of  matter  being  conveniently  dis¬ 
charged  ;  for  we  have  found  it  of  considerable 
importance  to  leave  the  plaisters  untouched  for  a 
considerable  time. 

A  boy  had  the  skin  torn  entirely  off  the  back  of 
his  hand  by  being  caught  in  a  part  of  the  machi¬ 
nery  of  a  cotton  mill.  The  tendons  of  the  hand 
were  laid  bare ;  so  that  there  was  great  proba¬ 
bility  of  these  parts,  which  do  not  bear  being  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air,  mortifying  and  sloughing  off.  To 
prevent  such  an  accident,  which  would  have 
nearly  made  his  fingers  useless,  it  was  important 
to  avoid  exposing  the  wound  to  the  external  air 
for  as  long  a  time  as  possible.  The  lacerated 
edges  of  the  skin  were  therefore  drawn  gently 
together,  and  neither  the  strips  of  sticking  plais¬ 
ter  nor  the  rollers  were  removed  for  many  days ; 
not  till  long  after  the  wound  had  begun  to  dis¬ 
charge  matter  very  copiously.  Convenient  inter- 
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vals  were  made  in  the  roller  through  which  the 
discharge  passed ;  and,  as  plentiful  ablution  with 
warm  water  twice  a  day,  secured  the  necessary 
observance  of  cleanliness,  the  wound  was  not 
opened  until  there  was  reason  to  hope  that  its  sur¬ 
face  had  begun  to  granulate.  When  the  plaisters 
were  at  last  removed,  the  advantage  of  this  plan 
of  treatment  became  apparent;  for  the  tendons 
were  no  longer  to  be  perceived,  the  whole  wound 
was  covered  by  healthy  granulations,  and  it  healed 
without  the  patient  losing  the  use  of  any  of  his 
finders. 

From  this  case,  it  will  be  perceived,  that,  where 
lacerated  wounds  are  incapable  of  being  united 
by  the  first  intention,  they  become  ulcers,  as  is 
explained  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  article, 
and  require  to  be  treated  like  any  other  ulcers,  by 
supporting  bandages  and  such  applications  as  will 
draw  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  closer  together 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the  peculiarities 
of  either  punctured  wounds  or  gun-shot  wounds ; 
for,  none  but  professional  persons  can  manage 
such  cases :  indeed  they  form  perhaps  the  most 
complicated  states  of  disorder  which  fall  under 
the  surgeon’s  care.  The  danger  of  both  punc¬ 
tured  and  gun-shot  wounds  arises  from  their  being 
generally  complicated  by  injuries  of  either  the 
great  cavities  ot  the  body,  or  of  the  arteries  or 
nerves  ;  and,  from  their  being  attended  by  a  more 
violent  consecutive  inflammation  than  occurs  in 
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the  case  of  incised  wounds;  whilst  in  gun-shot 
wounds  the  case  is  rendered  more  complicated 
by  the  contusion  being  so  violent  as  necessarily 
to  cause  mortification  and  sloughing  of  the  parts 
round  the  wound. 

A  few  observations  may  however  be  made  on 
the  subject  of  poisoned  wounds;  because  the 
milder  kind  of  such  accidents  are  of  daily  occur¬ 
rence. 

The  class  of  poisoned  wounds  not  only  in¬ 
cludes  the  severe  and  fatal  states  of  disease  which 
follow  the  dreadful  bites  of  venomous  serpents, 
the  use  of  the  poisoned  daggers  and  arrows  of 
savage  nations,  and  the  bite  of  rabid  animals,  but 
the  less  hurtful  stings  and  bites  of  insects  and  the 
inflammatory  tumours  raised  by  nettles  and  other 
stinging  plants. 

The  bite  of  the  viper  is  the  most  dangerous  of 
any  poisoned  wound  from  an  animal,  which  is  met 
with  in  this  country,  except  the  bite  of  a  rabid 
animal.  The  bites  of  vipers  are  scarcely  ever 
fatal,  although,  when  the  animal  is  vigorous,  they 
are  attended  by  much  inflammation  of  the  part, 
and  by  great  constitutional  derangement. 

As  it  would  appear  that  there  is  no  specific 
remedy  for  the  cure  of  these  cases,  they  must  be 
treated  as  common  cases  of  disease,  according  to 
the  degree  of  the  external  inflammation  and  of 
the  internal  fever.  But,  if  some  strong  muriatic 
or  nitric  acid,  or  other  caustic,  can  be  obtained 
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soon  after  the  infliction  of  the  bite,  it  may  be  ad¬ 
vantageously  applied  to  the  very  bottom  of  the 
little  wound,  so  as  to  destroy  the  parts  to  which 
the  poison  has  been  applied,  and  thus  to  prevent 
its  absorption. 

In  the  cases  of  sting  or  bite  by  wasps  or  bees 
or  bugs,  or  by  stinging  plants,  the  sedulous  appli¬ 
cation  of  cold  water,  or  of  other  cold  lotions,  so  as 
to  lessen  the  inflammation  which  necessarily  fol¬ 
lows  the  accident,  forms  all  the  required  treatment ; 
for  oil  or  hartshorn  or  other  supposed  specific  ap¬ 
plications  are  alike  useless  and  inefficacious. 
Mindererus’s  spirit,  or  vinegar,  or  spirit  of  wine 
and  water,  or  brandy  and  water,  form  the  best  ap¬ 
plications.  It  is  sufficient  to  wet  a  shred  of  linen 
with  any  of  them,  or  even  merely  to  dab  a  little  of 
them  on  the  part  occasionally. 
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Art.  5.  Review  of 

The  Mother's  Medical  Assistant,  containing  in* 
structions  for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  the 
diseases  of  infants  and  children.  By  Sir  Arthur 
Clarke,  M.  D.  &c.  &c.  London,  small  8vo.  pp.  1820. 
pp.  148. 

Sir  Arthur  Clarke  is  a  very  assiduous  author,  he 
having  presented  three  works  to  the  public  within  a  very 
short  period.  “  An  Essay  on  Bathing”  appeared  shortly 
before  the  present  publication  ;  and,  a  tract  on  the  cure 
of  cutaneous  disorders  by  means  of  medicated  fumiga¬ 
tions,  came  out  a  few  weeks  ago. 

As  the  present  work  contains  some  sensible  observa¬ 
tions,  we  shall  recommend  it  to  our  readers  by  giving 
such  as  we  approve  of.  The  subject  is  ail  important  one, 
as  we  have  elsewhere  attempted  to  show  ;  and  it  is  not  the 
less  so,  on  account  of  the  very  various  and  even  contra¬ 
dictory  opinions  which  are  entertained  and  acted  on  by 
mothers  in  their  care  of  infants  and  of  children. 

Our  readers  will  perceive,  on  referring  to  Sir  Arthur 
Clarke’s  little  volume,  that  there  are  many  points  on 
which  we  do  not  quite  agree  with  him  ;  but  as  it  is  rather 
our  object,  to  cull  the  sweets  of  the  books  which  pass 
under  our  review,  than  to  criticise  their  defects,  we  do 
not  find  fault  with  our  authors,  unless  opinions  are  ex¬ 
pressed  which  seem  to  be  at  once  erroneous  and  likely  to 
have  a  deleterious  influence  in  practice. 

Vol.  I. 
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The  subjects  discussed  in  the  present  volume,  are,  the 
treatment  of  new-born  infants ;  the  properties  of  milk 
and  the  diet  of  infants  and  of  nurses ;  the  effects  also  of 
heat  and  cold,  and  an  account  of  the  vital  organs  of  in¬ 
fants.  Some  description  is  then  given  of  the  diseases  of 
the  skin  and  of  the  head  ;  of  the  throat  and  chest ;  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels ;  of  the  glands,  the  bones,  and 
the  nerves. 

Of  course  these  subjects  are  treated  of  in  a  very  brief 
manner ;  the  volume  being  much  too  small  to  allow  of  a 
more  extended  discussion. 

Infancy,  (the  period  before  a  child  can  speak)  is  said 
to  be  “  the  most  critical  period  of  human  existence  ;v> 
childhood  on  the  contrary  is  said  to  be  the  most  healthy. 
It  is  said  too,  and  the  observation  is  a  correct  one,  that, 
i(  in  infancy,  the  foundation  of  a  good  or  a  bad  constitu¬ 
tion  is  generally  laid.1'’ 

Diseases  are  said  to  be  generally  produced  by  misma¬ 
nagement;  for  “  healthy  women  will  naturally  bring 
forth  healthy  children.”  But,  we  should  say,  as  all 
women  are  not  healthy,  so  some  infants  are  born  with  a 
greater  predisposition  to  become  diseased  than  others; 
and  indeed  it  would  seem,  that  in  certain  families,  not  the 
greatest  skill  is  sufficient  to  preserve  the  children  from 
the  fatal  effects  of  certain  diseases.  We  have  ourselves 
witnessed  the  death  of  the  two  last  of  twelve  children  in 
one  family,  all  of  whom  fell  a  sacrifice  in  succession  to 
one  disease,  consumption. 

A  little  girl  died  not  many  weeks  ago  of  an  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  bronchial  membrane,  seven  of  her  brothers 
and  sisters  having  previously  died  of  the  same  disease : 
and  what  shows  most  strongly  the  fatal  tendency  of  cer¬ 
tain  constitutions  to  sink  under  the  attack  of  certain  dis¬ 
eases,  is,  that  the  children  were  treated  bv  different  and  by 
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very  eminent  men,  and  bronchial  inflammation,  although 
a  dangerous  disease,  is  generally  cured  with  considerable 
certainty.  Hence  then  it  appears,  that  the  best  system 
of  management  will  not  always  be  sufficient  to  preserve 
life  and  health  in  children  ;  but  as  Sir  Arthur  Clarke’s 
observation  applies  strictly  to  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
it  is  therefore  well  worthy  of  being  attentively  con¬ 
sidered. 

In  discussing  the  best  mode  of  treating  new-born  in¬ 
fants,  Sir  A.  remarks,  that  no  means  should  be  adopted 
to  mould  the  head  or  any  other  part  of  the  body  to  a 
particular  shape,  and  that  infants  do  not  require  oily  or 
other  purgatives  immediately  after  birth. — 44  Strange,” 
says  he,  44  that  we  should  evince  such  a  distrust  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  presume  to  force  in  those  operations,  where 
human  aid  is  so  peculiarly  unavailing.” — Strange  in¬ 
deed  we  say  in  reply.  He  says  too  that  breast  milk,  and 
if  possible  that  of  the  child’s  mother,  should  be  its  only 
food,  during  the  first  month  (we  say  much  longer ;) 
and  that  in  choosing  a  wet-nurse  a  woman  whose  child  is 
nearly  of  the  same  age  as  the  one  to  be  suckled  should  be  . 
selected. 

Idle  properties  of  human  milk  vary  according  to  the 
time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  person’s  confinement. 
Our  author  therefore  goes  on  to  describe  the  properties 
of  milk.  He  says  milk  consists  of  44  an  expressed  oil,  a 
coagulable  matter,  sugar  and  water.”  During  the  early 
months,  the  sugar  is  most  abundant ;  afterwards,  the 
coagulable  matter  increases  in  quantity;  so  that  the 
milk,  44  bv  degrees,  acquires  a  consistence,  and  furnishes 
a  more  solid  aliment.”  We  wish  the  authority  for  these 
facts  had  been  stated. 

Some  women  are  unable  to  suckle  their  children,  and 
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Sir  A.  Clarke  discusses  the  causes  of  this  peculiarity. 
The  common  sense  of  the  matter  is,  that,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  very  few  women,  who  are  too  diseased  in  con¬ 
stitution  to  become  good  or  proper  nurses,  all  women 
might  suckle,  if  they  did  not  unfit  themselves  for  the 
duty,  by  indulging  in  erroneous  modes  of  life,  by  sacri¬ 
ficing  their  health  to  fashion,  or  to  other  more  personal 
gratifications,  and  by  mismanaging  themselves  in  almost 
every  way. 

The  milk  of  a  nurse  varies,  however,  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  her  diet,  her  temper,  and  her  general  ha¬ 
bits  exert  a  considerable  influence  on  it ;  and  therefore, 
it  is  not  every  woman’s  milk  which  will  agree  with  every 
child. 

A  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  food  is  recom- 
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mended  for  the  diet  of  a  nurse. 

As  we  have  hinted  above,  we  think  that  our  author 
allows  infants  to  be  fed  at  too  early  an  age.  Let  them 
have  four  teeth  before  the  feeding  is  begun  with,  and  the 
food  then  will  probably  not  disagree  with  them. 

The  food  recommended  for  infants  is  a  jelly  made  by 
decocting  bread  in  water,  after  all  the  alum  has  been 
soaked  out  of  it ;  and  this  lowered  to  the  consistence  of 
barley  water  by  the  addition  of  a  fifth  part  of  fresh  cow’s 
milk,  a  little  of  “the  best  sugar,”  being  added;  as  the  in¬ 
fant  increases  in  age,  the  proportion  of  milk  is  to  be 
increased  and  that  of  the  sugar  diminished,  until  the  sto¬ 
mach  is  enabled  £‘  to  digest  simple  bread  and  milk.” 

Exer  cise  in  the  open  air  and  plenty  of  sleep  are  recom¬ 
mended  for  young  children ;  the  proper  ventilation  of 
nurseries  also  is  insisted  on.  Daily  immersion  .  in 
warm  water  is  likewise  enjoined,  and  the  evils  of  sub¬ 
jecting  infants  to  too  great  a  degree  of  cold,  on  the  idea  of 
making  them  hardy,  are  pointed  out. 
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We  shall  not  be  able  to  allow  much  space  for  the  au¬ 
thor’s  discussions  on  the  treatment  of  children's  diseases ; 
indeed  as  we  do  not  always  agree  with  his  explanations  of 
their  causes,  and  as  our  opinions  lean  rather  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  how  diseases  are  to  be  prevented,  than  to  how 
they  are  to  be  recognized  and  cured,  on  which  subjects 
we  find  very  little  information  in  the  present  publication, 
we  are  the  less  anxious  on  the  subject. 

The  directions  for  treatment  are  commonly  judicious, 
but  we  would  strongly  recommend  our  readers  not  to 
attempt  to  carry  them  into  practice,  at  least  in  cases  of 
acute  disease;  first,  because  the  states  of  disease,  to 
which  they  are  applicable,  are  not  pointed  out  with  suf¬ 
ficient  distinctness  to  allow  of  the  remedies  being  applied 
with  judgment;  and  secondly,  because  the  cure  of  no 
acute  disorder  should  be  attempted  except  in  slight  cases 
or  in  their  early  stages,  by  any,  except  medical  men. 

Our  author  must  not  think  we  wish  to  blame  him  par¬ 
ticularly  in  saying  this.  Our  readers  know  that,  in  our 
opinion,  it  is  impossible  to  teach  unprofessional  persons 
how  to  distinguish  and  to  cure  diseases.  We  only  find 
fault  with  all  authors,  who  attempt  to  do  this  impractica 
ble  thing. 

The  general  directions,  however,  which  are  given  by 
Sir  A.  Clarke  for  assisting  the  operation  of  such  more 
Wiportant  and  specific  remedies  as  none  but  a  medical 
man  should  meddle  with,  are  plain,  and  may  be  acted 
on  with  great  advantage  to  the  little  patients. 

In  the  account  given  of  the  skin  diseases  of  children, 
we  cordially  agree  in  praising  the  diligent  use  of  warm 
water  for  the  cure.  The  author  recommends  it  again  and 
again  ;  and,  we  know,  that  whilst  the  majority  of  the 
chronic  states  of  cutaneous  disorders  follow  the  want  of 
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cleanliness  and  general  management  in  children,  a  return 
to  the  daily  and  abundant  use  of  the  warm  bath  and  of 
warm  water  in  every  form  will  commonly  render  the 
treatment  of  such  disorders  a  very  easy  duty. 

We  have  not  room  to  give  further  extracts  from  this 
work  ;  and  indeed,  the  details  which  follow  ol  the  history 
and  treatment  of  internal  diseases  come  especially  under 
the  remark  which  we  made  above.  They  are  insufficient 
for  being  acted  on  with  any  chance  of  success.  An  out¬ 
line  like  that  is  even  far  from  sufficient  for  the  information 
of  commonly  educated  medical  men.  The  acute  diseases 
of  children  run  so  much  into  each  other,  and  their  pecu¬ 
liarities  and  the  medicinal  part  of  their  treatment  depend 
so  much  on  minutiae,  which  none  but  a  person  of  edu¬ 
cated  and  practiced  observation  can  detect,  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  parents  to  treat  them  rationally.  We  do  not 
say  successfully,  because  fortunately  for  the  world,  the 
majority  of  all  cases  of  disease  tend  to  cure  themselves;  or 
rather,  it  is  only  in  violent  cases  that  the  powers  of  the 
constitution  are  not  sufficient  to  withstand  the  increased 
or  diseased  action  which  may  be  present,  until  the  latter 
subsides  of  itself  and  the  patient  is  left  convalescent. 

Such  being  the  case  it  will  be  easily  understood,  that, 
people  are  frequently  led  to  believe  that  they  have  cured 
a  disease,  when  perhaps,  not  only  they  have  not  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  the  cure,  but  the  disease  has  actually  sub¬ 
sided  in  spite  of  the  remedies  employed. 

It  is  necessary  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  general 
directions  which  Sir  A.  Clarke  gives,  for  the  management 
of  many  of  the  diseases  which  he  describes,  are  very 
good — much  better  than  what  are  commonly  found  in 
books  of  popular  medicine. 
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Art.  6.  Dr.  Williams  on  the  use  of  Colchicum  in 
Chronic  Rheumatism.  In  the  London  Medical  Repo¬ 
sitory,  No.  90,  for  June,  1821,  Dr.  W.  has  published  a 
second  series  of  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism,  in  which 
he  found  the  wine  or  tincture  of  the  seeds  of  the  colchi¬ 
cum  autumnale  to  be  a  safe  and  almost  certain  cure 
for  the  complaint. 

His  dose  is  a  tea-spoonful  at  night,  and  about  half  as 
much  at  noon  every  day,  increasing  the  strength  of  each 
dose  to  about  double,  if  necessary,  after  a  few  days  trial. 
In  a  few  weeks  the  complaint  is  generally  cured. 

But,  it  must  be  recollected,  that  Dr.  W.  is  very  soli¬ 
citous  in  recommending,  that  great  care  be  taken  of  the 
diet  during  this  course  of  medicine ;  otherwise,  he  says, 
in  many  cases  the  remedy  will  be  unavailing.  His  plan 
of  diet  is  to  avoid  every  kind  of  indigestible  and  flatulent 
food,  such  as  salted  meats,  vegetables,  puddings,  pies, 
and  fruits,  and  restricting  the  drink  of  every  kind  to  half 
the  usual  quantity. 

Dr.  W.  recommends  the  same  medicine  as  a  cure  for 
all  chronic  painful  complaints,  and  he  greatly  prefers  the 
seeds  of  colchicum  as  a  remedy  to  any  other  part  ol  the 
plant. 

The  bulb  or  root  of  the  colchicum  autumnale  has  been 
however  used  in  medicine  from  the  earliest  periods :  and 
within  the  last  year  it  has  become  a  favorite  remedy, 
with  many  practitioners,  for  the  cure  of  many  com¬ 
plaints. 

Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Want  recommended  it  as  a  pow¬ 
erful  remedy  for  gout  and  rheumatism  ;  and  indeed  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  it  forms  the  basis  of  the  eau  me- 
dicinale  of  Husson  and  of  other  empirical  medicines  for 
the  cure  of  gout. 

Since  then,  its  use  has,  in  a  great  measure,  been  re- 
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stricted  to  cases  of  £out  and  rheumatism.  But  a  few 
practitioners  extended  its  application  to  the  relief  of  other 
diseases,  and  now  it  is  considered  by  many  to  be  a  remedy 
of  very  extensive  powers. 

The  colchicum  has  been  generally  used  in  the  form  of 
wine,  or  of  tincture,  or  of  vinegar ;  but  the  powder  of 
the  bulb  has  also  been  employed,  and  we  ourselves  gave 
the  result  of  an  extensive  experience  of  its  use,  in  this 
form,  some  time  ago. 

It  certainly  appears  to  be  a  very  peculiar  and  power¬ 
ful  medicine,  and  capable  of  being  extensively  employed 
in  the  practice  of  medicine  ;  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  act 
as  a  sedative,  at  least  as  a  controuler  of  those  actions 
which  are  commonly  known  under  the  name  of  inflam¬ 
mation. 

If  future  experience  shall  verify  its  power  of  curing 
inflammation,  it  may  be  indeed  considered  as  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  pharmacopeia.  Our  most  valued  reme¬ 
dies  against  inflammation  are  but  ill  adapted  for  curing 
that  state  of  disease.  They  do  not  act  directly  on  the 
diseased  part ;  the  action  is  only  indirect ;  therefore  it  is 
imperfect.  , 

Bleeding,  the  best  of  them,  is  in  this  predicament. 
The  direct  action  of  bleeding  is  only  to  lessen  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  blood.  Now,  suppose,  as  often  happens,  that  a 
person  is  apparently  well  to-day,  and  he  is  taken  ill  with 
an  inflammation  of  the  lungs  to-morrow ;  in  such  a  case, 
it  will  perhaps  be  necessary  to  take  away  several  pounds 
of  blood  from  the  patient  to  save  his  life,  and  yet,  the 
quantity  of  blood  in  his  body  must  have  been  much  the 
same  just  before  the  attack  when  the  person  was  in  good 
health,  as  it  was  afterwards  when  the  disease  had  com¬ 
menced.  The  bleeding  therefore  cannot  be  employed  to 
lessen  the  quantity  oi  blood.  Some  other  reason  must 
exist. 
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The  truth  is,  that  lessening  the  quantity  of  blood  is 
the  best  mode  we  know  of,  to  controul  that  ebullition  of 
the  circulation  which  forms  the  important  feature  of  the 
inflammatory  state.  But,  it  is  evident  that  this  action  of 
bleeding  on  the  disease  is  only  an  indirect  action ;  and  it 
is  moreover  true,  that  it  is  positively  injurious  to  the  con¬ 
stitution  to  take  away  so  large  a  quantity  of  the  vital 
fluid  as  the  blood  is  very  properly  called. 

If  such  be  the  case,  and  as  the  same  objection  applies 
to  the  use  of  purging,  the  other  great  antiphlogistic  re¬ 
medy,  we  need  not  be  told  that  a  medicine  which  is  safe 
and  which  acts  directly  on  the  circulation,  so  as  to  con¬ 
troul  its  increased  impetus,  must  be  of  great  utility.  No 
unexceptionable  one  has  yet  been  discovered,  although 
many  have  been  tried. 

The  colchicum  autumnale  however  seems  to  possess 
many  of  the  necessary  requisites  for  such  a  remedy. 
Under  proper  management,  it  is  a  very  safe  medicine, 
and,  in  many  states  of  inflammation,  its  action  is  very 
remarkable  and  decided :  but  its  real  value  is  still  un¬ 
decided  ;  and  much  remains  for  us  to  discover,  by  atten¬ 
tive  observation,  respecting  the  cases  to  which  it  is  more 
particularly  applicable. 

Many  varieties  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  seem  to 
be  very  certainly  and  rapidly  cured  by  it ;  fevers  of  all 
kinds  are  greatly  under  its  controul ;  local  inflammations 
yield  to  its  influence;  almost  all  the  forms  of  disorder 
caused  by  an  increased  flow  of  blood  to  the  head  are  de¬ 
cidedly  relieved  or  cured  under  its  use;  very  many  cases 
of  consumption  are  ameliorated  during  its  exhibition  ; 
and  the  long  list  of  chronic  complaints,  whether  external 
or  internal,  which  depend  on  inflammation  or  irritation 
for  their  cause,  offers  an  abundance  of  examples  of  its 
beneficial  agency.  Children’s  fevers  also,  and  several 
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forms  of  puerperal  inflammation  may  be  included  in  the 
same  list. 

Such  are  some  of  the  alleged  virtues  of  the  colchicum 
in  the  case  of  inflammatory  disorders ;  but  that  it  is  not 
an  infallible  remedy  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  great 
care,  respecting  diet  and  general  management,  is  as  ne¬ 
cessary  during  the  exhibition  of  colchicum  as  of  other 
antiphlogistic  remedies,  as  Dr.  Williams  very  justly  re_ 
marks.  Without  this  be  attended  to,  the  colchicum  will 
fail  as  every  other  remedy  has  done  even  in  very  favorable 
cases  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  a  panacea  or  universal  me¬ 
dicine  which  cures  diseases  under  any  circumstances,  and 
in  every  body’s  hands. 

We  believe,  that  under  the  guidance  of  those  who 
understand  its  use,  it  will  be  found  to  abridge  the  danger 
and  duration  of  most  diseases  in  a  greater  ratio  than  fol¬ 
lows  the  use  of  other  remedies  ;  but  this  is  all.  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liams  is  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and 
he  lives  at  Ipswich. 

Art.  7.  In  the  British  Review,  No  34,  there  is  an 
interesting  essay  on  the  great  improvements  which  have 
lately  taken  place  in  the  cultivation  of  Meteorology  as 
a  science. 

Doubtless,  a  knowledge  of  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  appearances  of  atmospherical  phenomena, 
would,  if  it  were  extensive,  be  of  essential  service  to  man¬ 
kind.  It  would  further  his  interest  and  his  happiness 
more  than  can  readily  be  conceived. 

Climates  and  seasons  differ,  and  the  weather  of  to-day, 
differs  from  that  of  yesterday.  We  can  predict,  that  the 
climate  of  any  country  will  continue  to  exhibit  nearly 
the  same  peculiarities  which  has  marked  it  in  times  past  ; 
we  can  anticipate  that  summer  will  be  warmer  than 
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winter  and  that  the  present  summer  will  bear  some  consi¬ 
derable  resemblance  to  the  one  which  preceded  it :  but 
no  climate  is  marked  by  the  same  appearances  at  all 
times;  no  season  exactly  resembles  the  corresponding 
season  of  former  years.  The  causes  of  even  these  varie¬ 
ties  of  appearance  are  hidden  from  us ;  and  therefore,  it 
may  seem  to  be  a  hopeless  task  to  investigate  the  causes 
which  produce  the  daily  changes  of  the  weather  which 
mark  our  inconstant  climate.  And  yet  all  these  seem¬ 
ingly  capricious  peculiarities  of  climate,  seasons  and  wea¬ 
ther  are  the  result  of  certain  natural  laws,  which  are  as 
invariable  in  their  operation  as  the  most  immutable  of 
nature’s  decrees  are. 

The  science  which  investigates  these  laws  is  the  science 
of  Meteorology  ;  and  it  is  one  which  has  not,  until  lately, 
been  studied  with  the  zeal  which  its  importance  demands; 
although,  every  people  of  every  age  have,  in  their  pre¬ 
dictions  respecting  the  weather,  attempted  to  observe  its 
most  manifest  peculiarities. 

The  earth  is  surrounded  by  an  aeriform  fluid,  which  is 
some  miles  in  depth  and  is  called  the  atmosphere.  Air, 
as  we  all  know,  is  very  sensible  to  the  action  of  heat ;  it 
expands  and  becomes  lighter  when  heated  ;  and  it  con¬ 
tracts  and  becomes  heavier  as  it  cools.  Thus  then,  while 
the  distance  of  any  country  from  the  equator  produces 
its  climate,  and  the  passage  of  the  sun  along  the  ecliptic, 
to  speak  in  popular  language,  instead  of  the  equator,  the 
seasons ;  so,  it  is  the  action  of  the  sun’s  rays,  as  also  of 
the  moon,  on  the  atmosphere,  and  on  the  moisture  that 
covers  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which  gives  rise  to  the 
whole  range  of  phenomena  which  are  classed  together 
under  the  head  of  meteorology.  Rain,  hail,  snow,  dew, 
frost,  the  winds — these,  in  all  their  endless  variety,  owe 
their  existence  to  the  causes  above  described ;  and 
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though  the  capriciousness  of  their  occurrence  is  prover¬ 
bial,  yet,  the  order  in  which  they  succeed  each  other,  is, 
in  reality,  invariable  and  immutable. 

We  should  be  able  to  predict  these  changes  with  cer¬ 
tainty,  if  our  knowledge  of  meteorology  were  pertect. 
Of  what  consequence  is  it  then,  that  the  succession  ot  at¬ 
mospherical  phenomena  should  be  laid  open  to  us !  and, 
hopeless  as  the  task  may  appear  to  be,  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  both  from  the  greater  skill  which  certain  per¬ 
sons,  in  all  ages,  have  shown  in  predicting  the  weather, 
and  from  the  advances  which  the  science  has  made  within 
the  last  few  years,  that  the  time  will  come,  though  we 
shall  not  live  to  see  it,  when  mankind  will  know,  not  only 
what  will  be  the  great  peculiarities  in  the  weather  of  such 
and  such  years,  but,  in  a  great  degree  whether  to-morrow 
will  be  rainy  or  clear,  warm  or  cold,  or  be  visited  by  an 
east  wind,  or  by  one  from  an  opposite  quarter. 

The  farmer  and  the  sailor  are  able  to  do  this  even  now, 
much  more  certainly  than  other  people ;  to  do  it  too,  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer.  Their 
interests  have  led  them  to  observe  accurately  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  sky  under  every  variety  of  ciscumstances , 
and  thus  they  are  enabled  to  foresee,  frequently  with 
great  accuracy,  the  changes  of  weather  and  of  the  wind. 

It  is  by  patiently  observing  the  succession  of  atmos¬ 
pherical  phenomena,  that  our  knowledge  of  meteorology 
is  to  be  perfected,  For  many  years,  this  has  been  done 
on  a  very  extensive  scale  ;  new  instruments  have  been  in¬ 
vented  for  making  the  peenomena  more  apparent ;  and, 
though,  in  many  important  particulars,  our  observations 
are  incomplete,  yet  a  mass  of  facts  with  regard  to  the 
temperature  and  weight  of  the  atmosphere  has  been 
accumulated,  which,  at  once  makes  us  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  thus  much  of  the  meteorogical  history  of 
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particular  places  for  many  years  back,  and  affords  no  in¬ 
considerable  data  for  foretelling  the  leading  circumstances 
of  the  years  which  are  to  follow. 

Professor  Leslie,  of  Edinburgh,  the  celebrated  traveller 
Humboldt,  the  late  Dr.  Wells  and  our  present  skilful 
Meteorologist,  Mr.  Luke  Howard,  have  stood  the  most 
prominently  forward  as  labourers  in  the  obscure  and  ap¬ 
parently  unproductive  field  of  meteorological  science — 
Leslie  by  inventing  new  and  most  ingenious  instruments; 
Humboldt  by  his  extensive  and  enlightened  surveys  of 
atmospherical  phenomena  in  all  regions  of  the  earth  ; 
Dr.  Wells,  by  his  interesting  verification  of  Leslie’s  de¬ 
ductions  respecting  dew,  & c.,  and  Mr.  Howard,  not  only 
in  having  observed  and  recorded  a  multitude  of  meteo¬ 
rological  facts  as  they  occurred  during  the  last  many 
years  in  or  near  London,  but  in  having  given  to  the 
public,  the  results  of  his  investigations  in  the  form  of  a 
most  valuable  work,  which  he  entitles,  “  The  climate  of 
London,  deduced  from  meteorological  observations  made 
at  different  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metro¬ 
polis.”  2  vols.  8vo.  1818  and  1820. 

'We  shall  give  some  account  of  this  work  in  our  next 
number,  introducing  it  however  by  a  survey  of  the  mode 
in  which  atmospherical  phenomena  are  to  be  observed 
and  registered,  and  of  the  instruments  by  which  the  task 
is  facilitated  and  done  more  perfectly. 

Art.  8.  On  the  bisects  which  are  hurtful  to  mankind. 

Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spexce,  in  their  very  interesting 
“  Introduction  to  Entomology,”  clearly  prove,  that  the 
insect- tribes,  insignificant  as  they  may  appear  to  be,  are 
deserving  of  very  serious  attention  ;  not  only  on  account 
of  the  curious  particulars  which  may  be  collected  respect- 
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ing  their  natural  history  and  general  habits,  but  because 
several  kinds  of  insects  possess  a  very  deleterious  and 
occasionally  a  fatal  power  of  injuring  mankind. 

It  seems  that  insects  attack  us  in  many  ways,  but  princi¬ 
pally,  as  it  appears,  for  three  reasons.  Some  feed  on  our 
body;  others  only  injure  us  in  self  defence;  and  a  third  set 
produce  their  injurious  effects  unconsciously  as  it  would 
appear;  that  is  they  incommode  11s  extremely  by  passing 
over  the  skin  and  in  many  other  ways. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  the  well  authen¬ 
ticated  accounts  of  extreme  distress  and  even  death  being 
produced  by  the  bites  and  stings  of  insects  may  appear  to 
be  incredible;  but,  in  hot  climates,  such  effects  are  produced 
almost  daily.  Even  in  this  country  however,  the  plague 
of  insects  is  sometimes  not  a  fable.  How  often  do  we 
meet  with  females,  whose  delicate  skins  are  raised  into 
tumours  from  the  bites  of  insects,  whilst  the  painful 
itching  which  accompanies  these  tumours  is  not  allayed 
for  several  days. 

The  class  of  insects  which  live  and  feed  on  the  human 
body  contains  many  species.  Some  of  these  need  not  be 
detailed ;  the  genus  pediculus,  of  which  there  are  several 
species  that  live  on  the  human  body,  is  well  known,  as 
are  the  two  troublesome  insects  which  infest  bed-rooms 
that  are  not  kept  very  clean.  The  acarus  or  mite  is  another 
genus  of  insects,  several  species  of  which  are  exceedingly 
troublesome  and  sometimes  dangerous  to  the  human 
subject,  nay  even  many  cases  are  on  record,  in  which 
death  has  occurred  from  the  existence  of  the  morbus 
pedicularis  as  it  is  called. 

Dr.  Willan  relates,  that  in  one  case  of  extreme  itching 
in  an  old  person,  these  animals  principally  infesting  the 
skin  of  old  paupers,  “a  number  of  small  insects  were 
seen  on  the  patients  skin  and  linen.  They  were  quick  in 
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their  motion  and  so  minute- that  it  required  some  attention 
to  discover  them.'”  Severe  cases  of  ophthalmia  have 
been  found,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  to  be 
occasioned  by  insects  of  this  kind  establishing  themselves 
at  the  root  of  the  eyelashes.  Dr.  Mead  describes  u  very 
minute  vermicles"”  as  proceeding  from  the  breast  of  a 
suckling  woman ;  and  the  probably  true  opinion  that  some 
kinds  of  the  itch  are  occasioned  by  the  residence  of  a 
minute  acarus,  hence  called  the  acarus  scabiei  under  the 
skin  near  the  little  pustules  which  form  the  ostensible 
disease  may  also  be  mentioned ;  whilst  the  accounts  of 
very  troublesome  complaints  being  occasioned  in  other 
countries  by  insects  burrowing  under  the  skin  are  very 
numerous  indeed. 

Linnaeus  thought  that  many  contagious  disease  were 
produced  by  acari;  but  this  is  doubtful;  though  not  im¬ 
possible,  for  many  of  the  tribe  are  so  minute  as  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished,  unless  by  a  microscope.  “  Dr.  Mead, 
from  the  German  Ephemendes,  relates  the  miserable  case 
of  a  French  nobleman,  from  whose  eyes,  nostrils,  mouth, 
&c.,  animalcules  of  a  red  colour  and  excessively  minute, 
broke  forth,  day  and  night,  attended  by  the  most 
horrible  and  excruciating  pains,  and  at  length  occa¬ 
sioned  his  death.'”  The  jiggers  or  chigoes  of  hot 
climates  are  almost  equally  hurtful  in  many  cases ;  they 
pierce  the  skin  of  the  feet  and  legs,  generally  begin¬ 
ning  by  inserting  themselves  under  the  toe-nails;  and 
unless  they  are  picked  out,  which  the  female  West  Indian 
slaves  do  with  great  dexterity,  they  often  form  abscesses, 
and  even  in  some  cases  lead  to  a  necessity  for  amputating 
the  limb.  The  acarus  autumnalis,  or  harvest  bug,  is  so 
small  that  it  would  be  quite  invisible  were  it  not  for  the 
colour  of  the  insect  being  of  the  most  vivid  crimson 
colour.  This  insect,  which  is  common  in  England,  buries 
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itself  at  the  root  of  the  hairs  anti  produces  intolerable 
itching.  In  Martinique,  it  is  related,  that  soldiers 
attacked  by  a  red  insect  of  this  kind  had  dangerous 
ulcers  produced,  so  bad  in  some  cases  as  to  require 
amputation. 

Thus  it  seems,  that  there  are  many  insects,  which  ac¬ 
tually  take  up  their  residence  in  the  human  body,  and 
probably  breed  in  that  situation  ;  just  as  horses  and 
cows,  and  probably  all  other  animals,  are  tormented  by 
insects  which  at  once  live  on  their  blood,  and  make 
their  bodies  a  receptacle  for  eggs  which  are  to  become 
future  insects  of  a  similar  kind. 

In  the  next  Number  will  be  given  an  account  of  those 
insects  which  annoy  us  in  other  ways. 

Art.  9.  On  the  comparative  advantages  of  Oil  and  Coal 

Gasses  for  the  purposes  of  Illumination.  T3y  M. 

Ricardo,  Esq. 

The  results  of  Mr.  Ricardo’s  observations  are,  “that  the 
former  is  greatly  preferable  to  the  latter ;  that,  on  every 
point,  in  which  I  have  examined  them,  it  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  ;  that  it  is  much  purer  and  better  adapted  for  every 
purpose  pf  lighting;  that  it  is  prepared  with  much 
greater  facility;  that  it  requires  much  less  to  establish 
works;  that  it  may  be  produced  more  economically; 
and  that  it  is  also  more  advantageous  in  a  rational  point 
of  view.’’  These  are  high  praises. — (Annals  of  Philoso¬ 
phy,  No.  3  ) 

No.  6,  of  this  Journal,  will  be  published  on  August  I. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  CHILDREN. 

ESSAY  THE  SIXTH. 

Art.  1.  On  the  different  periods  of  Childhood . 

0  . 

It  lias  been  the  object  of  the  preceding  essays 
to  point  out  the  general  circumstances  under 
which  disease  takes  place  in  children,  the  causes 
which  lead  to  it,  and  some  of  the  signs  by  which 
it  may  be  detected. 

It  was  necessary  to  give  these  preliminary  dis¬ 
sertations  before  entering  on  the  more  practical 
part  of  the  subject,  in  order  that  the  rules  for  the 
prevention  of  disease  and  for  the  general  ma¬ 
nagement  of  children,  so  as  to  preserve  their 
health,  might  be  more  easily  comprehended  and 
more  readily  acted  on  ;  since  they  would  then 
appear  to  be,  what  it  is  hoped  they  are,  deduc- 
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tions  from  the  principles  which  had  been  laid 
down  in  former  essays. 

The  present  essay  then  will  form  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  more  practical  part  of  these 
observations  on  children,  and  it  will  be  followed 
by  others  which  will  describe  what  appears  to  be 
the  best  mode  of  managing  infants  and  children, 
as  well  as  by  some  concluding  ones,  which  w  ill  be 
dedicated  to  the  consideration  of  the  best  g  eneral 

O 

methods  of  improving  the  health  of  those  children 
who  may  be  suffering  under  the  effects  of  impro¬ 
per  physical  and  moral  treatment,  and  of  fitting 
them  for  receiving  benefit  from  more  rational 
habits  of  life. 

In  discussing  the  interesting  questions  which 
relate  to  the  preservation  of  health  in  children, 
it  w  ill  be  convenient  to  divide  the  period  of  child¬ 
hood  into  several  portions.  The  subject  indeed 
thus  divides  itself  naturally.  The  processes  of 
teething  and  of  weaning  for  instance  form  land¬ 
marks,  which  cannot  be  mistaken  ;  for  the  treat¬ 
ment,  which  is  required  at  these  different  periods, 
is  so  modified  by  the  existing  circumstances,  that 
it  would  only  produce  confusion  if  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  were  taken  into  consideration  at  once. 

In  the  first  place  then  we  may  divide  I  he  years 
of  childhood  into  two  periods;  into  infancy,  and 
childhood  properly  so  called  ;  infancy  compre¬ 
hending  about  the  two  first  years  of  the  child's 
life,  or  until  he  have  acquired  all  his  teeth  and  can 
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walk  and  talk — childhood,  the  years  which  inter¬ 
vene  between  infancy  and  puberty. 

These  periods  differ  much  in  their  relative  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  dangers.  Infancy,  at  least  after  the 
process  of  teething  has  commenced,  forms  per¬ 
haps  the  most  precarious  period  of  human  exist¬ 
ence  ;  whilst  childhood  is  perhaps  the  most 
healthy.  It  is  true,  that,  generally  speaking, 
those  contagious  febrile  disorders  which  are  em- 
phatically  called  the  diseases  of  childhood,  occur 
during  the  years  of  childhood ;  and  it  is  too  true, 
that  no  one  ought  to  feel  secure  that  he  will  rear 
his  children  until  they  have  had  the  measles,  the 
scarlet  fever  and  the  small-pox,  if  the  cow-pox  be 
objected  to.  But  although  the  occurrence  of 
these  diseases  necessarily  brings  with  it  anxiety 
and  dread,  yet  if  due  attention  be  paid  to  the 
preservation  of  health  in  children,  if  the  consti¬ 
tution  be  invigorated  and  the  mind  in  a  well- 
regulated,  tranquil  state,  the  majority  of  children 
will  escape  these  dangers  of  childhood. 

To  shew  more  plainly  however  the  dangers  to 
which  children  are  subject  during  infancy  it  is 
further  necessary  to  divide  that  period  into  three 
parts;  namely,  into  infancy  proper,  or  the  period 
from  birth  to  the  commencement  of  teething, 
and  into  the  periods  of  teething  and  of  weaning. 
The  first  of  these  intervals  is  generally  one  of 
uninterrupted  health.  A  mere  infant  is  a  very 
healthy  creature  ;  for  with  good  nursing  and  pro- 
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per  food  he  is  seldom  ill.  But  he  is  surrounded 
by  dangers  during  the  periods  of  teething  and 
of  wean  in  :e\  Affections  of  the  head  cut  off  mul- 
titudes  of  infants,  whilst  they  are  teething,  and 
disorders  of  the  intestinal  canal,  which  also  bring 
in  their  train  similar  affections  of  the  head,  and 
other  diseases,  form  the  difficulties  which  arise 
during  the  period  of  weaning. 

Simple  however  as  the  objects  are,  to  which 
the  attention  is  to  be  directed  during  the  first 
months  of  an  infant’s  existence,  yet  those  months 
constitute  a  much  more  eventful  sera  of  human 
existence  than  is  usually  imagined.  The  years 
of  life  are  linked  together  by  an  imperceptible 
bond  of  union  ;  a  controuling  influence  hangs 
over  them  which,  taking  its  origin  from  the  ha- 
bits  of  body  and  of  mind,  which  are  formed 
during  the  period  of  infancy,  makes  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  year,  in  a  great  degree,  dependant  on  its 
predecessor,  and  fashions  the  mental  and  bodily 
powers,  according  to  a  standard  which  was  erect¬ 
ed  almost  at  the  birth  of  the  child. 

The  habits  of  infancy  are,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  habits  of  after  life.  If  a  child  be  born  of 
healthy  parents  and  be  itself  originally  healthy, 
just  inasmuch  as  it  is  fed  on  proper  food  in  in¬ 
fancy,  as  its  moral  education  has  been  well  con¬ 
ducted,  as  it  has  been  sufficiently  exposed  to  the 
air,  and  screened  from  being  acted  on  b\  the 
causes  of  acute  disease,  so  will  the  period  of 
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teething  be  passed  without  injury.  Just  also  as 
the  perilous  process  of  weaning  has  been  pro¬ 
perly  conducted  and  the  child  is  afterwards  fed 
and  attended  to  on  rational  principles,  will  the 
system  be  strengthened,  and  fitted  for  bearing 
up  against  the  curious  and  hitherto- unexplained 
tendencies  to  the  attack  of  hereditary  and  other 
diseases,  which  mark  the  aera  of  puberty.  And 
then,  to  the  end  of  life,  if  he  enter  manhood  with 
a  sound  constitution  and  a  healthy  mind,  and  if 
the  same  rational  attention  to  the  preservation  of 
health  and  the  avoidance  of  disease  be  continued, 
will  it  be  found,  that  his  pleasures  and  his  pains, 
his  falling  into  the  grave,  worn  out  by  length  of 
years  and  the  consequences  of  a  gradual  but  una¬ 
voidable  decay,  instead  of  perishing  by  a  pre¬ 
mature  death,  will  be  but  as  corollaries  to  the 
habits  of  his  early  life.  Thus  it  is,  that  those 
seeds  of  evil  or  of  good,  which  are  sown  in  infan¬ 
cy,  spring  up  before  the  years  of  childhood  are 
even  entered  on,  and  are  matured,  in  after  life, 
under  the  form  of  a  blighted  stock  or  of  a  vene¬ 
rable  tree,  the  pride  of  its  congeners  and  the  or¬ 
nament  of  its  race. 

If  the  effects  of  early  physical  and  moral  edu¬ 
cation  be  so  momentous,  and,  that  it  is  so,  with 
a  few  trilling  exceptions  with  respect  to  acute 
diseases,  reason  and  observation  abundantly 
prove,  what  subject  can  bring  with  it  more  anx¬ 
iety  in  the  discussion  than  the  question  of  the 
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early  management  of  childhood — mind  and  body, 
happiness  and  health,  all  have  to  be  formed  at 
that  period,  and  all  therefore  are  greatly  depend¬ 
ant  on  the  exertions  and  rightmindedness  of  pa¬ 
rents  and  of  those  who  are  placed  under  them  in 
the  care  of  children. 

Take  the  converse  of  the  proposition.  Trace 
the  adult  man  down  again  into  the  child.  If  he 
be  fro  ward,  if  he  be  a  valetudinarian,  whose  life 
is  miserable  from  constant  disorder,  or  if  lie  be 
dying  of  consumption  brought  on  by  imprudence 
and  excess,  it  will  be  found  that  he  was  froward 
from  childhood,  that  the  diseases  which  occurred 
at  that  period,  from  neglect,  had  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  his  present  ailments,  or  that  the  irregula¬ 
rity  of  his  conduct  was  but  the  natural  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  early  misshapen  habits.  If  he  be 
healthy,  on  the  contrary,  and  amiable  and  happy, 
he  will  have  been  so  from  his  infancy,  and  he  will 
have  reasson  to  bless  his  mother  and  pour  thanks 
into  her  ear  rather  than  bite  it  oik  as  the  boy  of 
old  did  with  equal  propriety. 

The  power  of  early  care  in  children  is  how¬ 
ever  not  omnipotent :  it  cannot  avert  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  faults  in  the  natural  structure  of  the 
body ;  it  cannot  preserve  a  child  or  a  man  from 
the  occasional  action  of  such  causes  as  are  ine¬ 
vitably  followed  by  disease  or  death,  by  unhappi¬ 
ness  or  perhaps  infamy.  But  whilst  such  casual¬ 
ties  are  but  the  accidents  of  human  life,  a  strict 
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enquiry  into  all  the  circumstances  of  each  case 
will  show,  that  very  many  even  of  these  excep¬ 
tions,  are  exceptions  rather  in  appearance  than 
in  reality ;  and,  that  with  greater  prudence,  the 
want  of  which  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  early 
mismanagement,  they  might  have  been  prevented 
from  occurring. 

Let  it  not  be  believed  that,  by  pushing  this 
argument  of  the  responsibility  of  parents  so  far, 
it  is  intended  to  say  that  all  these  good  conse¬ 
quences  are  in  the  reach  of  every  parent,  or  that 
the  corresponding  evils  can  be  avoided  at  will. 
The  best  of  us,  those  who  see  its  truth  the  most 
clearly,  can  reach  but  a  very  limited  point  in  this 
race  of  wrell-doing:  the  foresight  of  mankind  is 
still  too  imperfect  to  counteract  by  present  mea¬ 
sures  the  occurrence  of  all  possible  contingences; 
but  by  tracing  the  subject  to  something  like  its 
limits,  a  better  view  of  the  whole  matter  will  be 
obtained;  and  thus,  though  we  may  be  clearly 
led  to  perceive,  that  the  ultimate  aim  of  our 
wishes  is  unattainable,  yet  we  shall  be  more 
likely  to  do  all  that  is  possible  than  if  our  view 
had  been  more  confined  and  imperfect. 

The  period  of  infancy  w  ill  be  treated  of  in  the 
next  Essay. 
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Art.  2.  On  the  Peculiarities  of  the  different 

Seasons  of  the  Year  as  they  affect  the  Health, 

and  on  their  succession. 

It  is  intended  to  follow  this  essay,  by  an  article 
on  each  month  of  the  year,  describing*  the  seasons 
as  they  occur,  hinting'  at  the  peculiar  diseases 
which  generally  characterize  each  month,  adding 
somewhat  of  the  causes  which  give  birth  to  those 
diseases  in  preference  to  others,  and  concluding 
by  such  observations  as  may  lead  the  inexperi¬ 
enced  to  guard  against  such  probable  causes  of 
disease  and  thus  avoid  injury  from  that  quarter. 

It  is  usual,  in  writing  articles  of  this  kind  to 
describe  the  diseases  which  occurred  in  the  prece¬ 
ding  month  ;  but  it  is  preferable  to  anticipate,  as  it 
were,  the  coming;  month  and  describe  the  dangers 
which  are  approaching  rather  than  those  which 
are  gone  by.  The  articles  therefore  that  will  be 
given  at  the  commencement  of  the  different 
months  were  written  at  the  end  of  the  correspond¬ 
ing  months  of  the  past  year;  so  that  whilst  as 
much  care  has  been  taken  as  possible,  to  avoid 
misleading  our  readers,  by  giving  our  observa¬ 
tions,  as  they  were  suggested  by  the  pass¬ 
ing  marks  of  the  times,  it  will  only  be  necessary 
to  allow  for  such  variations  in  the  seasons  and 
their  corresponding  diseases  as  arise  from  the 
varieties  which  characterise  (he  natural  order  of 
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atmospherical  phenomena  in  different  years.  The 
filling-up  may  be  somewhat  different;  but  the 
outline  will  be  the  same. 

Previous  however  to  entering  on  these  details, 
it  will  be  useful,  and  certainly  interesting  to  con¬ 
sider  the  year  as  a  whole  ;  to  look  on  it  as  a  cease- 
less  round  of  constantly  changing  circumstances  ; 
all  of  which  produce  a  certain  influence  on  the 
human  constitution  and  many  of  which  are  most 
highly  important  in  their  consequences,  if  per¬ 
mitted  to  exert  that  influence  uncontrouled. 

So  perfect  is  the  circle  of  the  year,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  fix  on  any  period  of  it  which  shall 
be  better  calculated  than  the  rest  for  forming  the 
starting  place  for  our  observations.  The  spring 
forms  the  most  attractive  season  to  the  poet,  and 
he  instinctively  begins  by  describing  the  wonder¬ 
ful  delights  of  that  wonderful  season;  but  to  us 
who  have  little  more  to  enlarge  on  than  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  the  atmospherical  phenomena,  which 
mark  the  different  seasons,  one  period  is  equally 
interesting  with  the  rest  and  no  one  stands  pre¬ 
eminently  important. 

Our  business  is  with  the  atmospherical  pheno¬ 
mena  of  the  year,  because  from  them  spring  the 
great  bulk  of  diseases,  and  by  their  influence  is 
the  body  modified  as  to  its  powers  and  is  either 
predisposed  to  be  attacked  by  certain  disorders  or 
is  enabled  to  set  the  whole  circle  of  complaints  at 
defiance. 
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The  phenomena  to  which  we  allude  are  the 
heat  or  coldness,  and  the  wetness  or  dryness  of 
the  atmosphere.  Just  as  these  four  qualities  are 
present,  either  individually  or  in  conjunction,  so 
do  the  different  seasons  take  their  character  and 
give  birth  to  this  or  that  class  of  disorders. 

Wet  weather  is  not  particularly  unwholesome, 
unless  it  bejoined  to  a  cold  state  of  the  atmosphere; 
but  so  deleterious  is  thej  unction  of  wet  and  cold  that 
if  it  could  be  carried  below  the  freezing  point, 
which  fortunately  for  a  climate  like  that  of  Eng¬ 
land,  cannot  be,  it  would  be  unbearable. 

Cold  when  joined  to  dryness  of  the  atmosphere 
is  genial  enough ;  or  rather  it  is  very  bearable 
and  even  pleasant. 

Heat,  is  very  detrimental  when  excessive ;  but 
when  moderate  it  is  not  only  agreeable  but  forms 
the  most  wholesome  weather  even  when  joined  to 
a  damp  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

It  will  be  easy  to  judge  of  the  wholesomeness 
of  the  different  seasons  by  a  reference  to  these 
general  principles;  but  it  is  very  interesting  to 
observe,  how,  what  appear  to  be  the  accidental 
peculiarities  of  natural  phenomena,  neutralize,  as 
it  were,  many  of  the  evils  which  would  result  from 
the  principles  above  described,  if  their  action 
were  not  prevented  by  the  circumstances  of  which 
we  speak. 

During  winter,  the  air  is  cold  ;  but  as  frost  pro¬ 
duces  a  dry  state  of  the  atmosphere,  wintry  wea- 
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tlier  is  far  from  being  unpleasant,  and  if  proper 
care  be  taken,  it  is  far  from  being  unhealthy. 

After  a  time,,  however,  as  the  spring  advances, 
the  frost  dissolves,  the  earth  is  unlocked,  and  the 
waters  which  were  pent  up  therein  by  the  frost 
being  set  free,  the  air  has  abundant  opportunity 
of  dissolving  moisture ;  and,  as  the  cold  is  still 
severe,  this,  joined  with  the  moist  atmosphere, 
produces  disease  more  abundantly  than  occurred 
in  winter.  But  see  how  the  accidental  circum¬ 
stances  of  nature,  as  they  are  called,  come  in  and 
ameliorate  this  evil :  the  March  winds  although 
cold  and  cutting,  are  at  the  same  time  so  dry,  that 
they  are  most  efficaceous  in  carrying  oft'  this 
abundant  moisture  ;  and  thus  whilst  they  fit  the 
earth  for  maturing  the  various  productions  of  the 
vegetable  world,  they  have  no  mean  influence  in 
warding  off  disease  from  the  human  constitution. 

The  East  winds  of  spring  however,  in  some 
degree,  prove  a  bane  as  well  as  an  antidote;  for 
they  greatly  alter  and  in  many  ways  increase  the 
complaints  of  that  season  ;  but  still  they  are  very 
beneficial  in  thus  removing  the  superabundant 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere  at  a  time  when  it  is 
most  necessary,  namely,  before  the  weather  has 
become  sufficiently  warm  to  obviate  the  effects  of 
the  damp  air 

As  the  summer  approaches,  the  East  winds  re¬ 
tire  ;  and  as  now,  the  earth  has  lost  much  of  its 
moisture,  and  as  the  heat  has  increased  suffi- 
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ciently  to  prevent  injury  even  from  its  presence, 
disease  gradually  recedes  also  and  the  early  part 
of  the  summer  is  an  agreeable  as  well  as  healthful 
season.  And,  moreover,  if  the  summer  be  not  too 
hot,  that  period  assists  in  forming  a  series  of  most 
healthy  months,  by  running  the  mildness  of  the 
weather  in  June  into  the  calm  serenity  of  the 
temperate  atmosphere  of  September.  Thus,  in 
a  cold  summer,  the  weather  is  not  cold  enough  to 
allow  of  the  diseases  of  cold  weather  being  pre¬ 
sent,  nor  is  it  warm  enough  for  those  of  hot  wea¬ 
ther  to  appear. 

In  hot  summers,  however,  new  trains  of  dis¬ 
orders  arise,  which  form  indeed,  in  their  continu¬ 
ance,  the  chief  part  of  the  diseases  of  September; 
for  unless  bowel  complaints  existed  during  that 
month,  it  would  be  almost  free  from  disease. 

In  October  however,  the  weather  becomes 
again  colder,  and  in  November,  after  the  rains 
have  fallen,  a  series  of  very  uncomfortable  and 
unwholesome  weather  follows.  The  unpleasant¬ 
ness  of  this  weather  increases,  until  frost  appears; 
which,  by  robbing  the  atmosphere  of  its  moisture, 
at  once  dissipates  the  evils  now  hinted  at,  as  the 
pleasantness  of  our  sensations  at  such  seasons 
testify,  when  we  compare  them  with  those  which 
are  produced  by  the  dreary  heaviness  of  a  No¬ 
vember  atmosphere. 

In  this  way  the  dry  coldness  of  winter  is  pro¬ 
duced ;  and  a  fresh  year  brings  with  it  a  fresh 
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succession  of  the  same  phenomena  to  be  repeated 
year  by  year,  until  some  great  change  shall  take 
place  in  the  nature  of  our  climate,  by  winch  a 
new  order  of  things  will  be  created. 

One  observation  on  winter  may  be  indulged  in. 
How  curious  it  is  that  the  accidental  circumstance 
of  water  in  all  shapes,  becoming  ice  at  a  certain 
low  state  of  temperature,  should  be  so  important! 
If  it  were  not  so  every  part  of  the  globe  except 
between  the  tropics  would  probably  be  uninhabit¬ 
able;  for  if  we  may  judge  by  the  injurious  effect 
of  even  the  cold  of  November  when  joined  to 
moisture,  it  is  clear,  that  the  temperature  of  win¬ 
ter  would  be  unbearable,  if  the  kind  frost  did  not 
turn  the  water  into  ice  and  thus  render  the  air  as 
dry  as  it  is  in  the  height  of  summer. 


Art.  3.  On  the  Bowel  Complaints  which  occur  m 
Summer  and  in  Autumn. 

Were  it  not  for  the  prevalence  of  bowel  com¬ 
plaints  in  summer  and  autumn,  these  seasons 
would  be  very  healthy  periods  of  life.  The  win¬ 
ter  and  spring  bring  with  them  fevers,  inflamma¬ 
tions  and  other  severe  diseases;  but  during  the 
latter  half  of  summer  and  the  first  month  of  au¬ 
tumn  the  body  seems  to  enjoy  its  greatest  immu¬ 
nity  from  disease. 

It  is  probable  from  the  temperature  of  the  at- 
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mosphere  being-  so  equal  during  the  twenty  four 
hours  that  this  season  becomes  so  healthy  ;  for  it 
is  not  until  the  autumnal  evenings  begin  to  be 
cold,  as  contrasted  with  the  warm  and  inviting- 
serenity  of  the  days,  that  slight  fevers  begin  to 
show  themselves,  and  colds  become  general,  as  if 
to  usher  in  the  more  severe  cases  of  disease  which 
are  to  mark  the  wintry  season  which  follows. 

In  discussing  the  bowel  complaints  of  the 
warmer  months,  the  first  general  observation 
which  strikes  the  mind  is,  that  they  are  com¬ 
monly  more  prevalent  in  and  after  hot  than  tem¬ 
perate  summers.  We  remember  a  cold  summer 
three  or  four  years  ago,  which  was  remarkably 
healthy  ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  weather  was  not  cold 
enough  to  produce  the  disorders  of  spring  nor 
sufficiently  hot  to  engender  the  complaints  of 
warmer  seasons.  On  the  contrary,  the  year  of 
the  rejoicings  at  the  peace  was  a  very  hot  one, 
and  the  bowel  complaints  were  numerous  and 
often  bore  an  alarm  in  <r  character. 

O 

Again,  are  these  disorders  marked  by  any  pre¬ 
ceding  symptoms,  by  which  an  attentive  observer 
may  anticipitate  their  attack,  or  do  they  come  on 
with  all  their  violence  at  once  ?  Thev  mav  al- 
ways  be  anticipitated  —  and  if  so,  they  may  gene¬ 
rally  be  prevented.  Let  patients  attend  to  them¬ 
selves  a  little,  and  they  will  perceive  that  previous 
to  an  attack  of  bowel  complaint,  they  will  feel 
heavy  and  obstructed,  and  that  slight  pain,  and 
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distension  will  be  felt  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
stomach.  Flatulence  also  will  be  present;  the 
appetite  will  be  capricious  and  the  food  will  dis¬ 
agree  with  the  stomach.  The  secretions  of  the 
bowels  too  will  probably  be  scanty  and  always 
unnatural ;  showing  especially  that  the  bile  is 
formed  in  an  insufficient  quantity. 

It  is  very  easy  to  say  what  should  be  done 
under  circumstances  like  these.  Give  the  sto¬ 
mach  a  holiday  ;  cease  to  put  into  it  what  it  can¬ 
not  digest ;  lower  the  actions  of  the  system  by 
abstinence,  and  if  to  this  be  added  a  dose  or  two 
of  opening  medicine,  the  cause  will  generally  be 
removed  and  the  complaint  be  prevented  from 
occurring:. 

For,  on  further  considering,  how  this  obstructed 
state  of  the  digestive  organ  is  likely  to  proceed 
and  to  be  relieved,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive, 
as  the  weather  is  probably  not  sufficiently  cold  or 
variable  to  produce  an  attack  of  inflammation  of 
the  liver  or  of  other  organs  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  intestinal  canal,  and  also,  as  from  the  laxative 
nature  of  the  food  taken  at  such  seasons,  the  in¬ 
ternal  membrane  of  the  bowels  is  probably  in  a 
state  of  irritation,  that  an  increased  secretion  of 
fluid  from  the  latter  membrane  should  be  set  up, 
as  it  were,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  op¬ 
pressive  congestion  of  the  parts,  or  that  the  liver 
should  take  the  alarm  and  pour  out  an  inordinate 
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quantity  of  bile,  and  thus  free  itself  from  the  load 
under  which  it  suffers. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  general  pathology  of 
these  complaints  is  as  we  have  stated  above.  The 
liver  gradually  becomes  deranged  in  its  functions 
and  the  secretion  of  bile  becomes  obstructed,  the 
internal  membrane  of  the  bowels  is  also  in  a  state 
of  irritation,  and  the  increased  secretion  of  fluid, 
the  discharge  of  which  constitutes  the  ostensible 
symptom  of  the  disease,  is  induced,  as  the  natural 
mode  of  relief  for  the  obstruction  by  which  it  is 
preceded. 

Generally,  it  is  the  bowels  which  commence 
this  natural  plan  of  cure,  the  first  evacuations 
being  usually  deficient  in  bile ;  but  whilst  the 
complaint  is  sometimes  merely  bilious,  that  is,  the 
liver  is  alone  congested,  and  a  proper  secretion 
of  bile  cures  the  disorder,  it  is  probably  never 
cured,  in  any  case,  without  the  occurrence  of  this 
increased  formation  of  bile  ;  except  indeed  when 
the  complaint  is  merely  intestinal,  that  is  when 
the  exciting  cause  is  an  accidental  irritation  of 
the  inner  membrane  of  the  bowels. 

Now  then,  we  can  see,  that  the  discharge  is 
not  the  disease,  but  the  cure  of  the  disease ;  the 
symptom  which  shows,  that  the  disorder  has  sub¬ 
sided  or  that  its  cause  is  in  the  way  of  being  re¬ 
moved.  The  previous  obstruction  constitutes  the 
disorder,  the  following  discharge,  the  remedy. 
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A  view  like  this  explains  many  circumstances 
attendant  on  the  complaint.  It  frequently  runs 
itself  off  as  it  is  called ;  that  is,  the  increased 
secretion  removes  the  irritating'  cause ;  and,  as 
the  discharge  itself  cannot  go  on  if  the  irritation 
by  which  it  was  occasioned  be  removed,  it  also 
ceases  and  the  complaint  vanishes. 

A  multitude  of  remedies  are  given,  for  the  cure 
of  the  disorder.  These  remedies  are  of  various 
and  even  opposite  kinds — purgatives  and  astrin¬ 
gents,  cordials  and  antiphlogistics. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  disorder,  whilst 
the  irritating  cause  still  remains,  a  dose  of  opening 
medicine — the  rhubarb  and  cordial  confection  of 
one  practitioner  or  the  small  and  repeated  doses  of 
epsom  salts  of  another,  or  the  large  diluting 
draughts  of  chicken  broth  or  warm  water  of  a 
third,  will  be  mainly  sufficient  in  removing  the 
complaint.  If  it  have  continued  for  some  time 
however,  so  long  perhaps,  that  the  irritating  cause 
is  removed,  and  the  system  is  left  in  a  state  of 
languor  and  exhaustion  from  the  continuance  or 
violence  of  the  remedial  discharge,  we  may  un¬ 
derstand  how  the  chalk  and  opium  and  aromatics 
of  a  fourth  medical  man  will  stop  the  discharge 
by  strengthening  the  debilitated  bowels,  and  will 
at  once  dissipate  the  languor  under  which  the 
constitution  labours  and  cure  the  complaint.  Or, 
to  take  a  possible  previous  stage  of  the  disorder, 
if,  from  some  peculiarity  of  the  patient’s  habit  or 
VOL.  I. 
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from  other  circumstances,  inflammation  shall  be 
actually  present,  as  happens  so  often  in  the  vio¬ 
lent  bowel  complaints  of  hot  climates,  it  will  now 
appear,  that  for  such  cases,  bleeding  and  similar 
remedies  will  form  the  best  treatment. 

How  plainly  does  a  statement  like  this  show 
the  difficulty,  nay  the  impossibility  of  unprofes¬ 
sional  persons  engaging  in  the  treatment  of  dis¬ 
eases,  when  the  same  apparent  complaint  is  in 
reality  so  different  at  different  stages  of  its  pro¬ 
gress  and  requires  such  opposite  modes  of  treat¬ 
ment. 

To  prevent  the  occurrence  of  disease,  by  avoid 
ing  the  causes  which  produce  it,  and  to  learn  how 
to  observe  and  cure  these  previous  states  of  indis¬ 
position,  which  Mr.  Campbell  would  call  the  sha¬ 
dows  which  the  comin«;  disorders  cast  before 
them — these  constitute  the  best  and  indeed  al¬ 
most  the  only  parts  of  medical  science  to  which 
they  can  direct  their  attention  beneficially. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  complaints,  now  under 
consideration,  are  often  attended  by  very  violent 
pain  and  great  distress,  and  as  therefore  it  is  pro¬ 
per  to  run  some  risk  for  the  sake  of  giving  relief 
under  such  circumstances  as  these,  it  will  be  right 
to  enter  somewhat  into  the  treatment  of  bowel 
complaints,  especially  as  there  is  much  of  general 
management  with  regard  to  them  which  may  be 
advantageously  learned  and  practised. 

It  is  evidently  improper  to  give  astringents  at 
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the  commencement  of  a  bowel  complaint ;  for  as 
the  disease  is  generally  set  up  for  the  removal  of 
an  irritating  cause,  it  should  not  be  interfered 
with  until  that  good  work  be  accomplished  ;  and 
indeed  it  will  be  proper  to  assist  nature  by  a  dose 
of  castor  oil  or  other  mild  but  effectual  opening 
medicine,  especially  if  the  evacuations  be  lumpy  or 
of  an  unnatural  colour.  Commonly,  however,  it 
the  person  abstains  from  all  kinds  of  food  and 
only  drinks  plentifully  of  warm  fluids,  such  as  bar¬ 
ley  water,  very  weak  broth  or  even  water,  no 
further  assistance  will  be  required. 

The  diarrhaea  itself  is  of  no  importance ;  it 
only  becomes  of  consequence  from  the  symptoms 
which  its  excess  occasions,  or  from  the  pain  and 
sometimes  inflammation  by  which  it  is  accompa¬ 
nied.  Hence  then  when  the  bowels  seem  to  have 
been  fully  evacuated,  when  fluids  only  and  those 
in  small  quantities  and  with  much  irritation  pass 
away,  then  an  opiate  is  of  great  use,  especially  if 
there  be  much  pain.  Five  drops  of  laudanum 
with  twenty  grains  of  Epsom  salt  in  peppermint 
water  or  camphor  mixture,  or  weak  brandy  and 
water,  repeated  two  or  three  times,  at  intervals  of 
four  or  six  hours,  will  generally  cure  the  com¬ 
plaint  ;  or,  where  there  is  much  pain  or  the  sick¬ 
ness  precludes  the  exhibition  of  fluid  remedies, 
three  grains  of  calomel  with  a  grain  of  opium 
made  into  a  small  pill  will  generally  be  effectual. 

*  2 
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The  pain  and  sickness  commonly  cease  and  the 
complaint  is  cured. 

If  no^  and  the  tongue  be  foul;  the  laudanum; 
joined  to  larger  doses  of  Epsom  salt;  as  a  tea- 
spoonful  three  or  four  times  a-day;  will;  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  cure  the  disorder;  espe¬ 
cially  if  abstinence  from  solid  or  indigestible  food 
be  strictly  persevered  in. 


Art.  4.  Case  of  Fatal  Relape  in  Scarlet  Fever  in 
consequence  of  eating  two  raw  apples. 

A  very  lively  boy  was  treated  for  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  severe  attack  of  scarlet  fever.  He  speedily 
became  convalescent  under  the  use  of  full  purga¬ 
tives;  and  he  continued  in  an  excellent  state  for 
ten  days;  when  his  father  gave  him  two  raw 
apples,  which  he  eat.  The  fever  returned  un me¬ 
diately  and  put  on  the  form  of  Typhus.  Purga¬ 
tives  were  given  every  day  ;  but  five  or  six  days 
passed  over  before  the  apple  was  entirely  ex¬ 
pelled,  and  every  piece  was  found  so  perfectly 
undigested,  that  it  appeared  just  as  when  first 
eaten. 

Some  amendment  took  place;  but  after  tiie 
exhibition  of  a  very  little  broth,  the  symptoms 
were  again  lighted  up  and  in  a  fortnight  from 
eating  the  applies  the  child  died,  on  Dec.  ‘2,  1820. 
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This  is  not  a  solitary  case.  Dr.  Armstrong1 
says  that  he  has  seen  many  cases  of  relapse  in 
fever,  and  some  of  death  from  eating  apples,  or 
the  pulp  of  oranges  or  very  often  from  broth. 

The  treatment  of  convalescence  after  fever  le- 
quires  much  care  and  some  skill.  At  one  of  the 
Irish  hospitals,  the  physicians  make  it  a  rule  to  let 
the  patients  ask  for  food  for  a  whole  week  before 
they  indulge  them  with  it. 


Art.  5.  On  the  Care  of  Blisters. 

Blisters  are  a  favourite  remedy  in  the  hands 
of  many  practitioners;  and  indeed,  in  the  latter 
stages  of  acute  complaints,  where  local  inflamma¬ 
tions  exist,  and  in  the  treatment  of  many  chronic 
disorders  where  the  diseased  action  is  kept  up  by 
the  existence  of  a  low  degree  of  inflammation 
in  any  part,  their  use  is  often  very  advantageous 
to  the  patient. 

A  good  remedy  however  is  often  of  no  avail 
from  the  ignorance  of  those  by  whom  it  is  to  be 
applied.  Medical  men  are  perpetually  told,  that 
"  the  blister  would  not  rise when,  in  the  majo¬ 
rity  of  cases,  the  fault  has  not  proceeded  from  the 
contumacy  or  even  from  the  imperfection  of  the 
blister,  but  from  the  latter  having  been  ineffi¬ 
ciently  secured  in  the  required  situation. 

ft  is  amusing  in  such  cases  as  these  to  hear  in- 
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animate  objects,  rendered  animate  and  endowed 
with  wilful  obstinacy,  in  order  that  they  may  bear 
the  blame  of  certain  errors  committed  by  more 
responsible  being's.  “  The  poultice  would  not 
stick  on  Sir”  is  heard  every  day;  and  in  like 
manner  f<r  it  fell  down  and  broke,”  or  “  it  would 
go  against  the  looking-glass  ”  calls  lip  a  smile, 
in  spite  of  the  evil  which  the  wilful  top  or  stone 
has  occasioned. 

Blisters  often  will  not  stick  on;  and  in  such 
cases  they  are  generally  obstinate  enough  not  to 
rise.  It  is  hoped  therefore,  that  this  article  will 
tend  to  teach  the  said  blisters  better  manners; 
and  moreover,  that  it  will  show  them  how  they 
may  manage  themselves  in  many  other  respects, 
and  be  made  as  useful  as  possible. 

The  explanation  of  the  beneficial  action  of  blis¬ 
ters  is  founded  on  two  laws :  the  one,  that  an 
inflammatory  action  cannot  go  on  to  any  great 
extent,  in  dissimular  parts  of  the  body  at  one  and 
the  same  time;  the  other,  that  certain  states  of 
the  skin,  from  the  intimate  connexion  or  sympa¬ 
thy  which  exists  between  the  latter  and  the  inter¬ 
nal  parts  of  the  body,  have  great  influence  in 
moderating  or  modifying  the  actions,  of  those 
internal  structures. 

The  action  of  the  first  of  these  law  s,  is  exem- 
plied  by  the  well-known  fact,  that  two  dissimilar 
diseases  cannot  go  on  at  once  in  the  human  con¬ 
stitution.  If  a  person  be  exposed  to  the  contagion 
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of  the  measles,  and,  within  a  few  clays  after¬ 
wards,  to  that  of  the  small-pox,  the  measles  will 
appear  first,  and  the  appearance  of  the  small-pox 
will  be  suspended  until  the  former  disease  has  run 
its  course;  when  the  latter  will  break  out  and 
proceed  as  regularly  as  if  no  interruption  had  been 
offered  to  its  progress. 

Nay.  even  modifications  of  healthy  action  will 
supercede,  as  it  were,  certain  states  of  disease. 
Consumption  is  often  suspended  by  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  pregnancy.  The  patient  revives  and 
seems  even  to  recover  her  health.  But  it  is  only 
a  deceitful  calm  ;  when  the  latter  state  has  ter¬ 
minated,  the  disease  re-appears,  and  then  it  gene¬ 
rally  runs  on  to  a  fatal  termination  with  great 
rapidity. 

The  cases  however  which  explain  the  action  of 
blisters  most  perfectly,  and  which,  indeed,  pro¬ 
bably  gave  occasion  to  their  first  being  made  use 
of  for  the  cure  of  diseases,  are  those  in  which 
internal  inflammations  are  relieved  and  cured  by 
the  occurrence  of  inflammation  in  an  outward 
part.  Inflammation  of  the  vital  organs  contained 
in  the  chest  or  abdomen  are  often  cured  by  phleg¬ 
mons,  as  they  are  called,  appearing  on  the  legs 
or  other  parts ;  or  by  abscesses  forming  in  the 
glands,  or  the  occurrence  of  boils  on  the  surface 
of  the  body. 

If  blisters  be  applied  in  imitation  of  these  natu¬ 
ral  processes  it  becomes  necessary,  that  the  in- 
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Ilamed  part  shall  be  of  dissimilar  structure  to  that 
on  which  the  blister  is  placed.  These  however 
are  points  which  can  only  concern  the  medical 
man,  at  least  at  present,  when  popular  medicine 
is  so  entirely  in  its  infancy. 

For  the  same  reason,  it  will  be  improper  to 
dilate  further  in  exemplifying  the  second  law  men¬ 
tioned  above,  or  that  relating  to  the  sympathies 
which  exist  between  the  skin  and  other  parts  of 
the  body.  Not  but  that  this  latter  subject  will 
come  again  and  again  under  consideration  ;  since 
it  is  on  the  existence  of  the  law  now  under  no¬ 
tice,  that  much  of  the  most  effectual  domestic 
management  of  diseases  turns.  The  skin  is  the 
great  organ  for  receiving  impressions  from  many 
external  agents  which  have  great  influence  in 
producing  disease;  and  when  disease  is  actually 
present,  there  is  no  part  of  the  treatment,  which, 
in  many  cases  at  least,  is  so  efficacious  as  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  state  of  the  skin  and  properly  keeping- 
up  its  actions. 

Blisters  are  generally  spread  on  leather.  Linen 
or  even  paper  will  answer  the  purpose  very  well. 
It  is  usual  to  cover  the  margin  of  a  blister  with 
adhesive  plaister,  to  fix  it  more  firmly  on  the 
skin  ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  this  margin  should  be 
as  broad  as  the  nature  of  the  part  to  which  the 
blister  is  to  be  applied  will  admit  of.  Indeed 
much  of  the  contumaceous  disposition  of  blis¬ 
ters  which  has  been  alluded  to  depends  on  this 
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circumstance.  The  margin  is  often  left  of  an 
insufficient  breadth,  and  thus  the  object  of  its 
being  left  at  all  is  defeated.  In  some  parts  of  the 
body  however,  as  behind  the  ears,  the  margin 
can  only  be  of  a  certain  and  that  a  small  size ; 
whilst,  if  the  blister  be  placed  between  the  shoul¬ 
ders  or  low  down  on  the  front  of  the  chest  there 
is  not  space  to  allow  of  the  margin,  on  the  sides  of 
the  blister  at  least,  being  of  a  sufficient  breadth  ; 
but  as  in  both  these  latter  cases  there  is  plenty  of 
room,  above  and  below  the  blister,  it  is  advisable 
to  request  that  the  whole  plaister  may  be  so 
shaped  as  to  allow  of  a  sufficient  extension  of 
margin  in  those  directions. 

By  attention  to  these  particulars  in  spreading 
blisters,  they  may  generally  be  persuaded  to  re¬ 
main  in  their  places  for  the  required  length  of 
time ;  but,  in  default  of  this  being  done,  the 
application  of  two  long  strips  of  adhesive  plaister 
over  the  blister,  crossing  them  on  the  middle  of 
the  plaister  like  the  letter  X,  will  perfectly  answer 
the  purpose. 

Many  practioners  are  in  the  habit  of  leaving  no 
margin  to  their  blisters,  but  of  fastening  them  on 
by  a  second  and  a  larger  plaister  of  cap-paper 
spread  with  adhesive  plaister.  This  plan  answers 
very  well;  and  indeed  the  strips  of  adhesive 
plaister  above  described  may  as  conveniently  be 
spread  on  such  paper  as  on  linen  or  calico. 

A  bandage  is  generally  placed  over  the  whole. 
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or  what  is  more  convenient,  if  the  blister  be 
applied  to  any  part  of  the  body,  a  belt  of  linen 
broader  than  the  blister  and  kept  from  falling 
down  by  shoulder-straps  of  linen  sewed  to  it.  A 
belt  of  this  kind  answers  very  well  for  securing 
any  kind  of  plaister  when  applied  to  the  body : 
it  may  be  made  long  enough  to  go  more  than 
once  round  the  body  if  it  be  desirable,  and  the 
ends  may  be  secured  by  tying  them  behind  or 
over  any  more  convenient  part,  or  by  means  of  a 
needle  and  thread,  or,  worst  of  all,  by  pins. 

If  the  blister  be  placed  on  any  part  of  the  body 
which  lies  hollow,  it  will  be  convenient  to  place  a 
sufficient  number  of  folds  of  linen  under  the  belt 
to  fill  up  the  space,  and  thus  to  press  the  whole 
surface  of  the  blister  close  to  the  skin. 

It  will  seldom  happen  that  a  blister  will  fail 
to  rise,  if  due  attention  be  paid  to  these  circum¬ 
stances.  It  should  however  be  moderately  warmed 
immediately  before  its  application,  and  as  it  is 
advantageous  that  the  body  should  be  at  rest  for 
some  time  afterwards,  bed-time  is  the  most  conve¬ 
nient  season  ;  especially,  as  then,  it  is  reasonable 
to  hope,  that  part  of  the  pain,  which  attends  the 
rising  of  the  blister  will  be  passed  in  sleep. 

Blisters  commonly  begin  to  rise  in  a  few  hours 
after  application  ;  and  in  particular  habits  much 
pain  is  experienced  before  the  process  is  accom¬ 
plished.  When  once  it  begins  however,  it  is  soon 
over;  and,  when  completed,  the  pain  commonly 
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ceases.  It  is  probable  that  this  happens,  partly, 
from  the  bladder  of  water  having  separated  the 
irritating  plaister  from  the  surface  of  the  skin, 
and  partly  from  the  secretion  of  the  water  having 
emptied  the  blood  vessels  of  part  of  their  contents, 
thus  relieving  the  inflammation  which  the  flies 
had  occasioned. 

Blisters  generally  form  a  large  bag  of  fluid, 
which  is  transparent  like  water;  but  which  is  not 
w  ater,  for  if  a  little  of  it  be  boiled  over  a  candle  in 
a  spoon  it  will  be  seen  to  coagulate  on  being- 
heated  to  a  certain  point,  and  to  form  a  stiff  opake 
jelly.  The  bag  is  formed  by  the  separation  of 
the  cuticle  or  scarf-skin  from  the  true  skin  or 
cutis,  which  lies  beneath,  and  the  same  thing 
takes  place  where  blisters  are  raised  on  the  skin 
by  traps  or  pinches,  or  by  immoderate  friction. 

In  some  cases,  these  bags  or  blisters  are  not 
formed,  but  it  would  appear  as  if  the  cuticle  were 
separated  into  irregular  layers  by  the  gradual  insi¬ 
nuation  of  the  water  into  its  pores,  and  that  thus, 
a  great  number  of  small  blisters  is  formed  instead 
of  one  large  one  ;  or,  in  other  cases,  the  skin 
seems  as  if  it  were  raised  into  a  confused  elastic 
quagmire. 

In  this  latter  case,  it  is  impracticable  to  let  out 
the  fluid  by  any  number  of  punctures ;  but  where 
one  large  bladder  only  is  formed,  a  snip  with  a 
pair  of  scissars  on  the  most  depending  part  lets  it 
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all  out,  and  the  cuticle  falls,  in  a  wrinkled  mass,  on 
the  skin  beneath. 

Some  art  is  required  to  do  this  neatly.  It  is 
unattended  by  pain,  but  without  care  be  taken,  the 
fluid  will  wet  the  patient’s  linen  and  otherwise 
make  him  uncomfortable.  If  the  patient  can  sit 
up,  the  fluid  maybe  caught  in  a  saucer,  or  in  any 
other  convenient  vessel;  but  when  he  lies  in  bed, 
it  is  the  best  to  place  a  soft  towel,  folded  several 
times  on  itself,  or  a  moistened  sponge  under  the 
part  where  the  incision  is  to  be  made,  and  thus  the 
fluid  will  be  absorbed  and  these  inconveniences 
averted.  If  several  blisters  be  formed,  each  of 
them  must  be  opened  in  the  same  way;  but  if  the 
skin  be  only  puffed  up  into  a  confused  mass, 
nothing  more  can  be  done  than  to  open  the 
largest  bags  and  let  the  remaining  fluid  be  gradu¬ 
ally  dissipated  by  evaporation  or  otherwise. 

Blisters  may  be  opened  as  soon  as  they  have 
fully  risen  ;  they  may  then  be  dressed ;  or  if  they 
have  only  risen  in  part,  the  water  may  be  evacu¬ 
ated  and  the  blister  be  suffered  to  remain  on  for 
a  few  more  hours. 

The  mode  of  dressing  blisters  varies  accord- 
ing  to  circumstances.  If  the  first  action  only  of 
the  blister  be  required,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
puncture  the  bag  and  then  to  apply  a  piece  of 
linen  considerably  larger  than  the  blistered  part, 
spread  with  spermaceti  cerate,  or  with  white  wax 
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and  oil  melted  together  and  beaten  up,  while  hot, 
with  cold  water  or  with  rose-water.  The  cuticle 
which  falls  on  the  raw  surface  when  the  fluid  is 
discharged,  forms  the  best  application  in  this  case ; 
because  it  keeps  out  the  external  air,  and  the  irri¬ 
tated  skin  soon  heals,  a  new  cuticle  being-  speedily 
formed,  in  place  of  the  one  which  is  lost. 

But,  if  it  be  advisable  to  make  the  first  irritation 
as  great  as  possible,  and  thus  to  increase  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  discharge,  the  separated  cuticle  should  be 
raised  up  and  cut  off  by  means  of  scissars,  the 
same  dressing  being  applied.  Or,  if  more  dis¬ 
charge  still  be  desirable,  though  it  be  not  wished 
to  keep  the  blister  open,  as  it  is  called,  it  will  be 
proper  to  dress  it  for  the  first  two  days  either  with 
savin  ointment  or  spermaceti  ointment,  with  one- 
fourth  part  of  blistering  ointment  mixed  with  it, 
and  afterwards  to  use  plain  spermaceti  ointment 
as  before.  By  so  doing,  a  great  discharge  is 
induced,  which  will  continue  for  a  few  days  and 
then  the  part  will  heal. 

If  the  blister  be  ordered  to  be  kept  open,  these 
stimulating  ointments  must  be  used  as  the  com¬ 
mon  dressing  twice  a  day,  for  as  long  a  time  as  it 
is  thought  necessary  to  keep  the  blister  open. 

Generally  speaking,  blisters  should  be  dressed 
twice  a  day,  or  oftener,  if  the  discharge  be  very 
great.  If  much  irritation  exist  and  the  part  be 
hot  and  inflamed,  it  may  be  soothed,  before  dress- 
ing,  by  the  sedulous  application  of  warm  water  or 
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milk  and  water ;  or,  wet  cloths  may  be  applied 
over  the  dressings,  either  warm  or  cold,  according 
as  the  one  or  the  other  is  more  soothing  to  the 
patient;  or,  in  bad  cases,  a  poultice  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  over  the  dressings  or  on  the  inflamed  part 
itself. 

Blisters  are  often  very  troublesome  and  even 
painful  after  the  part  has  healed.  This  arises 
from  the  old  cuticle  having  become  dry,  and  by 
remaining  on,  producing  irritation  on  the  tender 
skin  beneath.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  soften  and 
separate  this  dead  cuticle  by  means  of  warm  water 
or  oil,  and  to  keep  the  part  soft  and  supple  by  ap¬ 
plications  of  the  same  kind. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  no  effect  is  produced 
by  the  application  of  a  blister,  even  when  great 
care  is  taken  in  applying  it  properly.  The  blis¬ 
tering  ointment  may  be  bad,  or,  as  more  frequent¬ 
ly  happens,  the  skin  is  torpid,  or,  in  other  ways, 
indisposed  to  be  acted  on.  In  the  former  case, 
nothing  can  be  done  but  to  change  the  ointment; 
in  the  latter,  if  twelve  hours  have  elapsed  since 
the  application,  the  blister  should  be  removed, 
and  the  surface  of  it  changed  by  scraping  it  with 
a  warmed  knife ;  the  skin  should  then  be  well 
cleaned  by  the  use  of  warm  water  and  soap  ;  and 
then,  if  it  be  rubbed  with  spirits  of  turpentine,  or 
salvolatile,  or  hartshorn  until  it  be  red  and  the 
blister  be  reapplied,  success  may  be  reasonably 
expected  to  follow. 
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It  only  remains  to  say,  that  some  practitioners 
object  to  the  use  of  blisters  altogether,  considering 
that  they  are  often  dangerous,  especially  to  chil¬ 
dren,  and  that  in  most  cases  other  remedies,  which 
are  equally  effectual,  may  be  substituted  for  them. 
There  is  indeed  some  truth  in  these  opinions 
Great  caution  is  required,  more  than  is  usually 
supposed,  in  using  blisters  for  the  cure  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  acute  diseases.  The  skin  and  constitution 
of  children  are  often  very  irritable;  and  undoubt- 
ly,  death  has  occasionally  followed  the  use  of  blis¬ 
ters  in  the  acute  diseases  of  very  young  children, 
the  part  having  sloughed  and  the  child  been  cut 
off  by  the  consequent  irritation,  this  arising  from 
the  irritable  state  of  the  constitution  produced  by 
the  disease. 

Blisters  therefore  should  not  be  unnecessarily 
recommended.  Neither  should  blisters  be  incau¬ 
tiously  applied  in  the  last  stages  of  fevers,  or  of 
other  acute  complaints  of  adults,  where  the  system 
is  reduced  to  a  state  of  great  weakness ;  for  evils 
of  a  similar  description  have  often  arisen  under 
such  circumstances;  but,  with  these  exceptions, 
they  may  be  not  only  safely  used,  but  will  often 
be  followed  by  effects  which  scarcely  any  other 
remedy  will  produce.  And  indeed,  as  the  bad 
consequences,  above  described,  arise  from  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  inflammation,  they  may  often  be  pre¬ 
vented,  if  the  directions,  given  above,  for  the 
after-treatment  of  blisters,  be  faithfully  acted  on. 
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Art.  5.  Review  of 

An  Essay  of  Health  and  Long  Life.  Ry  George 
Cheyne,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  2d  Ed.  1 725. 

It  would  appear  that  Dr.  Cheyne  was  a  very  good  as 
well  as  learned  man.  He  was  much  celebrated  as  a  phy¬ 
sician  a  hundred  years  ago,  at  which  period  he  lived,  and 
the  simplicity  and  profoundness  of  the  present  work 
show  that  his  talents  were  very  great,  whilst  the  elegance 
of  his  taste  and  his  kindheartedness  are  shown  by  the 
eloquent  style  in  which  the  book  is  written,  and  the 
philanthropy  which  appears  in  every  page. 

We  shall  extract  very  largely  from  the  practical  part 
of  Dr.  Cheyne’s  work.  The  theories,  which  it  contains, 
are  of  course  obsolete,  and  would  tend  only  to  mislead  ; 
but  its  practical  precepts  are  so  rational  in  themselves 
and  so  clearly  expressed,  that  we  invite  all  invalids,  and 
such  as  labour  under  chronic  complaints  in  general  to 
peruse  them  with  attention,  and  we  are  sure  that  great 
benefit  may  be  derived  by  following  the  instructions 
which  are  thus  laid  down  before  them. 

Dr.  C.’s  book  indeed,  seems  to  contain  almost  all  that 
has  been  written  subsequently  on  the  preservation  of 
health,  for  it  comprises  almost  the  whole  of  the  principles 
which  guided  Mr.  Abernethy  in  writing  his  admirable 
treatise  on  the  disorders  of  health. 
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Dr.  C.  was  himself  a  valetudinarian;  but  this  his  last 
work  was  written  at  the  request  of  his  friend  Sir  Joseph 
Jekyll,  who  was,  at  that  time,  Master  of  the  Roils;  al- 
though  bv  the  following  extract,  he  intends  to  benefit 
others,  who,  as  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll  did,  labour  under  bad 
health  and  require  instruction  as  to  the  best  mode  of  re¬ 
acquiring  their  lost  comforts. 

T  have  indeed’”  says  Dr.  C.  “  long  and  often  observed, 
with  great  pity  and  regret,  many  very  learned,  ingenious, 
and  even  religious  persons,  who  being  weak  and  tender  (as 
!  h  generally  are)  have  suffered  to  the  last  extremity  for 
v;’ant  r,t  a  due  regimen  and  diet,  and  other  general  direc- 
nr.ns  ot  health,  who  had  good  sense  enough  to  understand 
f.ie  force  and  necessity  of  such  rules,  valued  health  suffi¬ 
ciently,  and  despised  sensual  gratifications  for  the  pleasures 
of  the  mind  so  far,  as  to  be  able  and  willing  to  abstain  from 
every  thing  hurtful,  deny  themselves  every  thing  their  appe- 
t:tes  craved,  and  to  conform  to  any  rules  for  a  tolerable 
d.  gree  of  health,  ease,  and  freedom  of  spirits;  and  yet  being 
ignorant  how  to  conduct  themselves,  from  what  to  abstain 
and  what  to  use,  they  have  suffered  even  to  mortal  agonies  ; 
who,  had  they  been  better  directed  and  instructed,  had 
passed  their  lives  in  tolerable  ease  and  quiet.  It  is  for  these 
and  these  only,  the  following  treatise  is  designed.  The 
robust,  the  luxurious,  the  pot-companions,  the  loose,  and  the 
abandoned,  have  here  no  business;  their  time  is  not  yet 
<  orne.  but  the  sickly  and  the  aged,  the  studious  and  the 
sedentary,  persons  of  weak  nerves,  and  the  gentlemen  of 
the  learned  professions,  I  hope,  by  the  divine  blessing  on 
the  following  treatise,  maybe  enabled  to  follow  their  stu- 
dious  professions  with  greater  security  and  application,  and 
yet  preserve  their  health  and  freedom  of  spirits  more  entire 
and  to  a  longer  date.  I  am  morally  certain,  had  I  known 
and  been  as  well  satisfied  of  the  necessity  of  the  rules  here 
laid  down,  thirty  years  ago,  as  I  am  now,  I  had  suffered  less, 
and  had  had  a  greater  freedom  of  spirits  than  I  have  en- 
VOL.  I. 
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joyed.  But  every  thing  is  best  as  it  has  been,  except  the 
errors  and  failings  of  our  free  wills.  (Pref.) 

“  Most  men,”  says  Dr.  Cheyne,  “  know  when  they  are  ill, 
but  very  few  when  they  are  well.  And  yet  it  is  most  cer¬ 
tain,  that  it  is  easier  to  preserve  health  than  to  recover  it, 
and  to  prevent  diseases  than  to  cure  them.  Towasds  the 
first,  the  means  are  mostly  in  our  own  power  ;  little  else  is 
required  than  to  bear  and  forbear.  But  towards  the  latter, 
the  means  are  perplexed  and  uncertain.” 

For  these  reasons,  he  writes  his  Essay  on  Health  and 
Long  Life,  in  the  hope  that  the  experience  which  4<  a 
crazy  constitution,  original  weak  nerves,  dear-bought  ex¬ 
perience  in  things  helpful  and  hurtful  and  long  observa¬ 
tion  on  the  complaints  of  others,”  might  have  taught  him 
how  to  teach  others,  44  some  of  the  most  effectual  means 
of  preserving  health  and  prolonging  life  in  those  who  are 
tender  and  sickly,  and  labour  under  chronical  distempers.” 

Dr.  C.  divides  his  work  into  observations,  on  44  1  st. 
The  air  we  breathe  in  ;  2.  Our  meat  and  drink  ;  8.  Our 
sleep  and  watching;  4.  Our  exercise  and  rest;  5.  Our 
evacuations  and  their  obstructions;  6.  'The  passions  of 
our  minds ,  and  7.  On  subjects  which  come  not  so  natu¬ 
rally  under  any  of  these  heads. 

He  however  deprecates  the  idea  of  man’s  living  by 
rule.  44  He  who  lives  physically ,  says  lie,  must  live 
miserably.”  44  It  is  as  a  poet  expresses  it  to  die  for  fear  of 
dying.”  No  opinion  can  be  more  just.  Medical  men 
are  much  misapprehended  when  they  recommend  their 
friends  to  live  by  rule  and  diet  themselves  strictly. 
They  never  desire  a  man  in  health  to  do  so  ;  they  are 
wisely  content  in  such  cases  to  point  out  that  excess  is  to 
be  avoided.  But,  it  is  to  the  44  tender  and  sickly  ”  and 
those  who  44  labour  under  chronical  distempers  ”  that  re¬ 
gimen  and  strict  attention  to  all  the  juvantia  and  hedentia, 
or  pros  and  cons  ot  well-being  are  applicable  ;  for,  unless 
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he  attc°ded  health  cannot  be  recovered  nor  Ion  o' 
life  attained.  ° 


t,iC  °LMer  ^atid,  Dr.  C.  is  very  impressive  in  his 
reprehension  ot  those  of  us  who  “  cut  off'  our  days  by 
intemperance,  indiscretion  and  guilty  passions,  to  live 
miserably  tor  the  sake  of  gratifying  a  sweet  tooth,  and  to 
die  martyrs  to  our  luxury  and  wantonness”  For,  says 
he,  in  another  place,11  he  that  wantonly  transgresseth  the 
self-evident  rules  of  health  is  guilty  of  a  degree  of  self- 
muider,  and  again,  he  says,  with  much  acuteness,  that 
such  conduct  forms  a  moral  crime;  for,  “  the  infinitely  wise 
author  ot  nature  has  so  contrived  things,  that  the  most 
remarkable  rules  of  preserving  life  and  health  are  moral 
duties  commanded  us;  so  true  it  is  that  godliness  has  the 
promises  of  this  life  as  well  as  that  to  come.” 

1  here  is  much  that  is  sound  and  warm-hearted  in 
these  and  others  of  Dr.  Cheyne’s  preliminary  observations, 
whilst  the  last  remark  on  the  connexion  between  health 
and  moral  conduct  is  at  once  striking  and  well  worthy 
of  serious  consideration. 


L  Ot' Air.  After  showing  how  peculiar  states  of  the 
atmosphere  influence  the  condition  of  the  body,  Dr.  C. 
says  that,  the  healthiest  situation  for  a  seat  is  in  a 
champaign  country,  or  on  the  side  of  a  small  eminence, 
or  on  a  gravelly  soil,  with  a  southern  or  western  exposi¬ 
tion,  sheltered  from  the  north  and  east  winds,  distant 
from  any  great  concourse  of  waters,  or  any  great  mines 
or  beds  of  minerals,  where  the  water  is,  sweet,  clear, 
light,  soft  and  tasteless.” 

“All  high  mountains  are  damp;”  “all  great  hills  are 
covers  for  reservoirs  of  rain  water.  The  clouds  are  but 
great  fleeces  of  ranfied  water  sailing  in  the  air,  sometimes 
not  many  yards  above  the  champaign  country  ;  and  these 
high  hills,  intercepting  them,  they  are  compressed  into  dew 
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and  rain,  and  are  perpetually  drilling  down  the  crannies  of 
the  mountains  into  these  basins.  Hence  the  origin  of  rivers, 
and  fresh  water  springs.” 

In  speaking  of  the  winds,  lie  says,  with  great  truth, 
that, 

“  The  most  frequent  and  pernicious  in  England,  are  the 
easterly,  especially  the  north-easterly  winds,  which  in  the 
winter  are  the  most  piercing  cold,  in  summer  the  most 
parching  hot.’’  “  From  the  end  of  January  till  towards  the 
end  of  May,  the  wind  blows  almost  perpetually  from  the 
eastern  and  northern  points  if  the  spring  is  dry ;  and  from 
the  southern  and  western  points  if  the  spring  is  wet;  and 
generally  from  the  setting  in  of  the  winds  on  a  new  moon, 
you  may  predict  the  weather  of  the  spring,  &c.”  Hence  he 
remarks  that  “  tender  people  on  the  setting  in  of  the  eas¬ 
terly  and  northerly  winds,  ought  to  change  their  bed-rooms 
for  others  of  westerly  and  southerly  lights,  and  the  contrary 
in  wret  seasons;”  and  also  whilst  “  the  dark,  dull,  foggy 
weather  lasts  at  London  in  winter,  tender  people  and  those 
of  weak  nerves  and  lungs  ought  either  to  go  into  the  country 
or  keep  much  at  home  in  warm  rooms,  go  early  to  bed  and 
rise  betimes.” 

2.  Of  meat  and  drink. — “  Our  bodies,”  says  Dr.  C.,  “  require 
only  a  determinate  quantity  of  meat  and  drink  to  supply 
the  expenses  of  living;  and  a  just  proportion  of  that  to  these 
would  very  probably  preserve  us  from  acute,  most  certainly 
from  chronical  distempers,  and  enable  us  to  live  without 
much  sickness  and  pain,  so  long  as  our  constitutions  were 
originally  made  to  last.” 

The  lapse  of  a  hundred  years  has  added  nothing  to 
these  sentiments:  they  comprise,  in  one  sentence,  almost 
the  whole  code  of  corporeal  ethics  and  form  a  text,  of 
which  the  most  comprehensive  discourse  on  the  art  of 
preserving  health  would  only  form  an  extended  com¬ 
mentary.  The  quality  of  the  food  is  not  adverted  to; 
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but  if  the  body  be  in  health  and  the  food  be  sufficiently 
nutritious,  the  quality  forms  but  a  subordinate  feature 
of  the  argument ;  at  least  all  that  is  not  comprised  in 
the  axiom  above  described. 

Dr.  C.’s  discussion  on  the  relative  digestibilities  of  the 
different  kinds  of  food  is  not  so  good  as  the  general  enun¬ 
ciation  of  his  principles.  It  is  disfigured  by  the  erro¬ 
neous  pathological  principles  of  the  day ;  and  is  ren¬ 
dered  nearly  useless  from  the  value  of  different  foods,  be¬ 
ing  regulated  by  a  reference  to  the  theoretical  standard  of 
the  viscidity  of  the  animal  juices  and  the  quantity  of 
acrimonious  and  corrosive  salts  which  they  contain. 

Hence  we  find  that  Dr.  C.  places  the  various  kinds  of 
food  in  a  different  order  as  to  their  relative  digestibility 
than  the  increased  knowledge  of  more  modern  times  has 
shown  to  be  the  correct  one  ;  we  shall  therefore  refer  to 
our  review  of  Mr.  Carlisle’s  work  for  the  present  opinions 
on  that  subject,  and  quote  another  most  valuable  para¬ 
graph  with  which  Dr.  C.  closes  his  dissertation  on  the 
kinds  of  meat  and  drink. 

“  I  add  nothing,’’  says  he,  “  about  cookery.  Plain  roasting 
and  boiling  is  as  high  as  valetudinary,  tender,  studious, 
and  contemplative  persons,  or  those  who  would  preserve 
their  health,  and  lengthen  out  their  days,  ought  to  pre¬ 
sume  on.  Made  dishes,  rich  soup,  high  sauces,  baking, 
smoaking,  salting,  and  pickling,  are  the  inventions  of  lux¬ 
ury,  to  force  an  unnatural  appetite,  and  increase  the  load, 
which  nature,  without  incentives  from  ill  habits,  and  a  vi¬ 
cious  palate,  will  of  itself  make  more  than  sufficient  for 
health  and  long  life.  Abstinence  and  proper  evacuations, 
due  labor  and  exercise,  will  always  recover  a  decayed  ap¬ 
petite,  so  long  as  there  is  any  strength  and  fund  in  nature 
to  go  upon.  And,  tis  scarce  allowable  to  provoke  an  appe¬ 
tite,  with  medicinal  helps,  but  where  the  digestive  faculties 
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have  been  spoiled  and  ruined  by  acute  or  tedious  chronical 
distempers.  And,  as  soon  as  tis  recovered  to  any  tolerable 
degree,  nature  is  to  be  left  to  its  own  work,  without  any 
spurs  from  cookery  or  physick.” 

An  enumeration  follows  of  persons  who  have  lived  to 
a  great  age,  and  it  seems  that  in  all  of  them  the  diet  was 
spare  and  of  the  most  simple  kind.  One  of  this  author's 
observations  is  very  curious.  Hermits  and  ascetics  are 
proverbial  for  being  aged,  and  he  alludes  to  several  such 
persons  who  lived  to  great  ages  on  bread  or  roots  and 
water  only.  He  allows  a  man  in  health  to  take  eight 
ounces  of  flesh  meat,  twelve  ounces  of  bread  or  vegeta¬ 
bles  and  about  a  pint  of  wine  or  other  generous  liquor  in 
the  twenty-four  hours.  But  the  valetudinarians  and  stu¬ 
dious  or  idle  people  are  desired  to  lessen  this  quantity. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  Englishmen,  Dr.  C. 
says  that  while  the  great  majority  of  them  arise  from 
repletion,  evacuations  are  the  best  remedies.  But,  says 
he,  “  any  one  may  lose  a  pound  of  blood,  take  a  purge 
or  a  sweat  by  dropping  the  great  meal,  or  abstaining 
from  animal  food  and  strong  liquors  for  four  or  five 
days,  in  chronical  cases,  as  effectually  as  by  opening  a 
a  vein,  swallowing  a  dose  of  pills  or  taking  a  sudorific 
bolus.’1  This  is  excellent  sense.  However  he  recom¬ 
mends,  with  lord  Bacon,  “frequent  family  purges,”  and, 
with  respect  to  certain  persons,  he  agrees  in  the  truth  of 
Sir  Charles  Scarborough's  string  of  alternatives  in  his 
advice  to  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth.  “  You  must 
eat  less,  or  use  more  exercise,  or  take  physick,  or  be 
sick.” 

Men  who  are  engaged  in  studious  professions,  may 
be  sure  that  they  have  exceeded  the  proper  quantity  of 
food  to  be  eaten  at  one  meal  if  they  are  “  unfit  for  the 
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duties  of  their  profession  after  an  hour’s  sitting  quiet  to 
carry  on  the  digestion.” 

In  discussing  the  articles  of  drink,  Dr  Cheyne  re¬ 
marks,  that  pure  water  is  the  best  beverage  and  the 
only  one  which  is  required  to  keep  a  person  in  good 
health.  “  It  has  been  an  agreeable  appearance  to  me, 
to  observe,  with  what  freshness  and  vigour,  those  who, 
through  eating  freely  of  flesh  meat,  yet  drank  nothing 
but  this  aliment,  have  lived  in  health*,  indolence  and 
cheerfulness  to  a  great  age.  Water  alone  is  sufficient 
and  effectual  for  all  the  purposes  of  human  wants  in 
drink.  Strong  drinks  were  never  designed  for  common 
use :  they  were  formerly  kept,  here  in  England,  as  other 
medicinals  are,  in  apothecaries  shops,  and  prescribed  by 
physicians,  as  they  do  diascordium  and  Venice-treacle, 
to  refresh  the  weary,  to  strengthen  the  weak,  to  give 
courage  to  the  faint-hearted  and  to  raise  the  low-spi¬ 
rited” 

Dr.  C.  then  enumerates  the  diseases  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  an  improper  indulgence  in  strong  liquors ; 
and,  he  concludes  a  spirited  appeal,  on  the  subject,  by 
the  following  eloquent  passage: — “  Happy  those,  whom, 
their  parents,  their  natural  aversion  to  strong  liquors, 
or  whom  kind  Providence  among  the  better  sort,  has 
brought  to  the  age  of  maturity  and  discretion  without 
dealing  in  or  desiring  any  great  quantity  of  strong  li¬ 
quors  :  their  passions  have  been  calmer,  their  sensations 
more  exquisite,  their  appetites  less  unruly,  and  their 
health  more  uninterrupted  than  any  other  natural  cause 
could  have  produced.  And  thrice  happy  those  who  con¬ 
tinue  this  course  to  their  last  minutes:” 

He  also  says,  from  experience,  that  any  person  may 
suddenly  leave  off  his  wine  without  injury,  however  much 
he  may  have  taken  or  for  however  long  a  time.  But  it 
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must  be  remembered,  in  saying  this,  that  he  allows  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  wine  to  every  body. 

“  Wine,1'  says  he,  “  and  all  other  strong  liquors  are 
hard  to  digest,”  and  he  inveighs  against  the  practice  of 
drinking  such  liquors  to  help  to  carry  off  the  indigestible 
food  which  may  have  been  taken.  It  is  contrary  to 
nature  and  so  far  from  being  beneficial  that,  “  ’tis  light¬ 
ing,  as  the  saying  is,  the  candle  at  both  ends.’1  “  Water,” 
he  goes  on,  “  is  the  only  universal  dissolvent  or  men¬ 
struum  and  the  most  certain  diluter  of  all  bodies  proper 
for  food.11  Tea  and  coffee  are  neither  praised  nor  blamed. 
Excess  in  either  of  them  is  reprehended,  and  it  is  very 
shrewdly  surmised  that  warm  water  is  almost  as  beneficial 
a  stimulant  as  either  of  them.  Chocolate  is  “  too  heavy 
for  valetudinary  persons.’1 

Dr.  Cheyne  allows  as  much  as  three  pounds  of  liquid 
to  be  taken  in  the  twenty-four  hours  ;  but  less  to  those 
who  have  weak  stomachs,  and  he  recommends  that  the 
drink  be  taken  after  eating  rather  than  during  the  meal. 
We  beg  leave  to  say,  that,  in  our  opinion,  no  person 
whose  digestive  organs  are  debilitated  can  take  with  ad¬ 
vantage  so  much  fluid  as  is  here  allowed ;  perhaps  very 
little  more  than  half  as  much.  Dr.  C.  recommends  the 
drink  to  be  taken  warm. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


Art.  7.  On  Meteorological  Instruments  and  especially 
those  invented  by  Mr.  Leslie. 

In  our  last  number,  we  stated  the  importance  to  man¬ 
kind  of  meteorology  as  a  science.  It  now  remains  to 
show,  how  the  observance  of  atmospherical  phenomena 
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may  be  facilitated  by  the  use  of  instruments,  and  how 
much  the  science  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Leslie  for  the  new 
instruments  which  lie  has  added  to  our  former  stock. 

We  can  all  feel  when  the  weather  is  warm;  and  also, 
that  the  atmosphere  is  heavy  or  light  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances.  But,  without  the  aid  of  the  thermometer 
and  of  the  barometer,  our  ideas  on  either  subject  would 
be  very  vague  and  inaccurate. 

The  thermometer  marks  the  absolute  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere  near  its  own  situation ;  the  barometer  in¬ 
dicates  the  density  or  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  and  by 
peculiar  contrivances  respecting  the  thermometer,  the  in¬ 
strument  is  made  to  register  the  highest  or  the  lowest  point 
to  which  the  temperature  has  been  carried  within  a  cer¬ 
tain  period  of  time. 

A  third  instrument  is  the  hygrometer ,  which  measures 
the  dryness  or  dampness  of  the  atmospheric  air.  Hygro¬ 
meters  are  commonly  very  inefficient  and  defective  instru¬ 
ments  ;  Mr.  Leslie  however  has  described  an  improved 
hygrometer,  which  is  very  philosophical  in  its  construc¬ 
tion  and  efficient  in  practice.  It  “  consists  of  a  simple 
differential  thermometer*,  with  one  of  the  balls  covered 
by  tissue  paper,  for  the  reception  of  pure  water  when  it 
is  to  be  used.  The  degree  of  cold  produced  by  the  eva- 

*  Mr.  Leslie’s  differential  thermometer  “  consists  of  a  long, 
slender  glass  tube,  terminated  at  each  end  by  a  globular  ball,  and 
bent  somewhat  into  the  form  of  the  letter  U.  Each  ball  contains 
common  air  insulated  in  its  own  proper  ball  by  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  a  coloured  fluid  which  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  connecting  tube  and  rises  in  some  degree  into  one  of  the  balls. 
The  application  of  a  certain  degree  of  temperature  to  one  only  of 
these  balls  will,  by  contracting  or  expanding  the  included  air  ele¬ 
vate  or  depress  the  coloured  fluid  in  the  opposite  stem,  and  thus 
afford  a  measure  for  detecting  very  minute  variations  of  tem¬ 
perature. 
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poration  of  the  water  (marked  by  the  descent  of  the 
liquid  in  the  opposite  stem)  is  directly  proportioned  to  the 
dryness  of  the  air  and  continues  to  be  so  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances.”  Mr.  Daniell  also,  has  constructed  a  very 
good  hygrometer;  but  it  is  rather  more  complicated  than 
that  invented  by  Mr.  Leslie 

The  fourth  instrument  is  entirely  invented  by  Mr. 
Leslie  and  he  calls  it  the  pyroscope ,  or  indicator  of  the 
heat  of  a  fire.  It  is  merely  a  differential  thermometer, 
one  ball  of  which  has  a  covering  of  gold  leaf.  If  placed 
before  a  fire,  as  the  covered  ball  is  not  affected  by  the 
radiant  heat,  the  action  of  the  latter  is  marked  by  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  air  in  the  other.  It  therefore  measures 
the  radiant  heat  which  the  fire  gives  off. 

The  fifth  instrument,  the  photometer  measures  the 
quantity  of  light.  It  is  a  differential  thermometer  with 
one  of  the  balls  blown  of  black  glass.  The  illuminating 
power  of  the  air,  and  therefore  the  brightness  or  dulness 
of  the  weather  is  shown  by  the  photometer;  these  qualities 
being  occasioned  by  the  “  relative  quantity  of  indirect 
light,  reflected  from  the  sky”,  and  the  instrument  <£  de¬ 
tecting  the  slight  alterations  of  temperature  which  it  (the 
reflected  light)  occasions”.  Light  has  much  influence 
on  the  ripening  of  fruits  and  the  growth  of  vegetables; 
and  therefore  the  photometer  is  a  useful  instrument. 

The  sixth  instrument  is  the  oethrioscope ,  or  a  pyroscope 
“  so  varied  as  to  be  free  from  the  influence  of  light  and 
wind  during  its  employment.  Its  use  is  to  measure  the 
degrees  of  cold  shot  down  from  the  upper  atmosphere, 
which  it  does  by  being  simply  exposed  under  the  open 
sky.”  In  other  words,  it  shows  the  comparative  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  upper  strata  of  the  atmosphere  as  it  refers  to 
that  of  the  lower  strata. 

The  seventh  instrument,  and  the  last  invented  by  Mr. 
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Leslie,  is  the  atmometer  or  indicator  of  the  velocity  of 
the  wind.  The  evaporation  of  exposed  flu  ids  is  in  the  direct 
ratio  of  the  velocity  of  the  wind  and  the  dryness  of  the 
air;  therefore  as  the  atmometer  consists  of  a  porous 
earthenware  ball  with  a  wide  tube  attached  to  it,  if  the 
tube  be  filled  with  warm  water  it  will  run  into  the  ball, 
and  then  if  two  atmometers  be  used,  one  sheltered  and 
the  other  exposed,  or  if  an  atmometer  and  hygrometer 
be  used  in  conjunction,  the  two  instruments  will  u  ascer¬ 
tain  the  velocity  of  the  wind  in  a  very  accurate  manner.1' 

Two  essential  meteorological  instruments  still  re¬ 
main  to  be  mentioned,  namely,  the  rain  guage  and  the 
weather-cock. 

By  means  of  these  instruments  the  heat,  weight  and 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere  may  be  measured ;  and  the 
quantity  of  light  which  exists  in  it,  the  relative  tempera¬ 
ture  of  its  upper  and  lower  strata,  the  velocity  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  wind  and  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls, 
may  be  estimated. 

The  use  of  them,  besides  being  so  pregnant  with  valu¬ 
able  information,  forms  an  exeellent  mode  of  employing 
young  people.  The  necessity  for  observing  and  record¬ 
ing  the  results  at  stated  periods,  teaches  them  accuracy 
and  regularity,  and  the  exercise  is  of  great  use,  as  it  at 
once  accustoms  them  to  interrogate  nature  in  her  num¬ 
berless  beautiful  aspects,  and  leads  them  insensibly  to  the 
study  of  higher  branches  of  science. 

The  son  of  a  friend  of  ours  asked  his  father  for  a 
watch.  Certainly  you  shall  have  one,  was  the  reply,  and 
it  was  procured.  But,  the  father  said  further,  a  watch  is 
valuable;  and  as  you  will  feel  that  you  deserve  it  better, 
and  will  probably  take  more  care  of  it  if  you  have  earned 
it,  the  watch  shall  be  hung  over  the  chimney  piece,  where 
it  will  be  for  your  convenience,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the 
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rest  of  the  house;  but,  it  shall  not  be  your  own,  until 
you  have  made  a  perfect  written  series  of  thermometrical 
and  barometrical  observations  for  half  a  year.  The  boy 
entered  on  his  task  with  alacrity,  and  regularly  made  the 
proper  entries  three  times  a  day  until  he  earned  his  watch. 
That  watch  will  be  doubly  valuable  to  him,  and  he  has 
gained  much  useful  information  by  performing  the  task 
by  which  he  acquired  it. 

We  must  defer  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Howard’s  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  climate  of  London  to  our  next  number. 

Art.  8.  Longevity  in  Russia  and  France. 

As  connected  with  a  former  article,  we  are  glad  to  ex¬ 
tract  a  more  perfect  account  of  the  interesting  document 
published  in  the  first  number  on  this  subject.  It  is  com¬ 
municated  by  Mr.  Carlisle  to  the  Philosophical  Magazine, 
No.  274. 

“  In  all  Russia,  in  the  year  1817. 

Born  786,810  male.  ^1,498,606,  or  41,000  more  than 
711,796  female..  S  in  1816. 

Died  423,092  male.  7 

405,469  female,  j  8  28,561  ’  °r  8178  more  than  m  1816. 

01  which  under  5  years,  208,954  ! 

Died,  males  of  more  that  60  years  of  age  68,723 


70  .  38,764 

80  16,175 

90  . 2,108 

100  .  783 

H5  .  83 

120  . .  51 

125  . . .  o] 

130  7 

135  .  l 


. .  140  . 
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Greatest  number  of  deaths  (children  excepted)  between  60 
and  65  years. 

Born  670,045  more  than  died. 

Married  339,069,  or  9,836  more  than  in  1816. 


At  60  to  70  years  every  (circa)  6th  mam 

70  to  80 . - .  11 

80  to  90  . .  26 

90  100  207 

100  115  540 

115  120  5,097 

120  125  8,296 

125  130  20,147 

130  135  60,442 

r  , t  135  . 423,092 

[ore  than 

140  . .  423,092 


As  a  contrast  to  the  above,  we  insert  the  following— 
France,  by  the  last  census,  and  by  documents  furnished 
by  the  Board  of  Statistics,  contains  29,217,405  souls. 
Births  in  Paris  1819 — 24,344;  of  which  8,641  were 
natural  children:  deaths  22,072;  including  351  children 
who  died  of  the  small  pox  ;  still  born  children  1352 ; 
marriages  6,236.  Population  of  Paris  713,765. 


Art.  9.  On  the  economical  and  medical  Use  of  Hops . 

By  Dr.  Ives,  of  New  York. 

Dr.  Ives  has  observed  that  the  leaves  which  form  the 
flower  of  the  hop  as  used  in  brewing  do  not  constitute  the 
efficient  part  of  the  plant;  but  that  the  bitter,  aromatic 
and  narcotic  principles  of  the  hop  reside  wholly  in  an  im¬ 
palpable  yellow  powder  which  may  be  obtained  by  sifting 
the  common  hops. 

This  powder,  which  Dr.  I.  calls  lupulin)  he  says  “has 
generally  been  mistaken  for  pollen  ;  but  it  is  peculiar  to 
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the  female  plant  and  is  probably  secreted  by  the  nectaria. 
By  careful  management  six  pounds  of  hops  will  yield 
one  pound  of  lupulin  ;  and  when  used  in  that  proportion 
the  latter  produces  all  the  good  effect  of  hops,  whilst  the 
remaining  hop  leaves  are  entirely  inefficient.  Dr.  I.  states 
that  this  powder  is  generally  thrown  away  bv  the  brewers. 

When  used  medically,  the  lupulin  must  be  treated  dif- 
ferentlyaccording  to  the  intention  with  which  it  is  pre¬ 
scribed.  Its  tonic  and  stomachic  qualities  reside  in  an 
aromatic  and  a  bitter  principle,  both  of  which  are  impart¬ 
ed  to  water  as  well  as  to  alcohol  ;  whilst  its  narcotic  or 
opiate  quality  is  found  only  in  a  resin,  which  is  soluble  in 
alcohol,  but  not  in  water.  Therefore  an  aqueous  infusion 
should  be  used  where  the  narcotic  principle  is  not  desira¬ 
ble;  and  the  tincture,  made  of  spirit  of  wine,  and  not  of 
proof-spirit  or  brandy,  when  it  is. 

The  hop  is  a  good  stomachic  and  an  agreeable  and 
efficaceous  anodyne,  which  acts  without  interfering  with 
the  functions  of  the  bowels  as  opium  is  so  apt  to  do. 
— ( Annals  of  Philosophy ,  No  3.) 

4 

Art.  10.  In  the  Annals  of  Philosophy,  No  3,  an  in¬ 
teresting;  account  is  coven  of  three  steam  engines  which  have 
been  erected  to  drain  copper  mines  and  are  of  much  larger 
dimensions  than  any  other  yet  employed.  The  cylinders 
are  90  inches  in  diameter  and  the  gudgeon  of  the  beam 
bears  a  weight  of  200  tons,  which  moves  through  240 
feet  in  everv  minute.  Each  bushel  of  coals  is  made  to 
raise  38,500,000lbs.  of  water. 

Art.  1 1 .  Mil.  Feetham’s  improved  plan  of  Sweeping 
Chimneys. — A  detailed  account  of  this  improvement, 
which  we  mentioned  in  our  f  rst  number,  may  be  found 
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with  plates  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 

Vol.  37. 

Art.  12.  In  the  same  volume,  page  151,  a  repeating 
alarum  is  described  by  Mr.  Thos.  Taylor;  which  pos¬ 
sesses  the  useful  peculiarity  of  44  discharging  twenty  or 
more  alarms  during  the  night  at  any  particular  times  re¬ 
quired.''1  It  was  invented  for  astronomical  purposes; 
but,  as  almost  every  one  who  trusts  to  the  common 
alarums  for  being  called  up  in  the  night  have  been  dis¬ 
appointed  in  their  use,  this  invention  will  probably  be 
gladly  adopted  by  those  who  know  how  useful  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning  are ;  but  who  still  do  not  feel  it 
strongly  enough  not  to  require  an  alarum  to  awaken 
them  at  the  proper  time. 

No.  7,  of  this  Journal,  will  be  published  on  the  first  of 

September. 

END  OF  VOL-  i. 
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diet,  278.  Dr.  C  s.  allowance  of  meat  and  drink  to 
persons  in  health,  278  and  280. 

How  affected  by  the  seasons,  248. 

Hooping-Cough,  on  the  tar-vapour  in,  by  Mr.  Wans- 
borough,  92 
Hops,  Dr.  Ives  on,  285 

Houses,  on  warming,  206.  Our  present  mode  by  open 
tire-places  utterly  defective  and  uneconomical,  206. 
Its  faults,  207.  I  he  true  mode,  to  throw  warm  air 
into  the  house  or  room,  208.  Mr.  Sylvester’s,  the 
best  mode  of  doing  this,  209.  Proper  ventilation  is 
secured  by  this  plan  of  warming  houses,  268. 
Hygrometer,  281. 
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JOURNAL,  the  popular  medical,  its  objects,  7,  53,  55. 
Will  it  affect  the  interests  of  medical  men?  49.  It 
will  increase  the  difficulties  of  medical  men,  by  making 
it  necessary  for  them  to  have  a  good  education,  53. 
It  may  make  diseases  less  frequent,  53.  It  will  make 
the  intercourse  between  a  medical  man  and  his  patient 
more  agreeable,  55. 

Indigestion,  Dr.  Kitchener  on,  180. 

Infant  born  alive  with  two  heads,  related  by  Mr.  Jack- 
son,  39. 

Infants — See  Children— on  the  education  of,  60.  Sir  A. 
Clarke  on  the  treatment  of  new-born,  226,228. 

Injury  from  lightning,  Dr.  Wilks,  on,  136. 

Insects,  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence  on  insects  that  are 
hurtful  to  mankind,  237. 

Interests  of  medical  men,  are  they  affected  by  this  pub¬ 
lication,  49.  * 

Intoxication,  Dr.  Wilks's  treatment  of,  136. 

L. 

Leeches,  on  the  different  kinds,  107.  Habits  of  Leeches, 
109.  Internal  structure  of  Leeches,  111.  Mode  of  ap- 
P  ying  leeches,  112.  Treatment  of  leeches  after  their 
removal  from  the  skin,  115.  Mode  of  encouraging  the 
bleeding  alter  the  leeches  have  fallen  off,  116.  Mode 
of  stopping  the  bleeding  of  leech-bites,  1 18.  The  best 
situations  on  which  to  apply  leeches,  122.  The  bad 
effects  which  follow  the  application  of  leeches,  124. 
the  kiDd  of  leeches  best  adapted  for  differeut  pur¬ 
poses,  126.  Diseases  of  leeches,  126.  Best  mode  of 
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Leslie,  Mr.  on  meteorology,  237,  280. 

Longevity,  Dr.  Barnes  011,94.  In  Russia  by  statistical 

^C'  2514  and  4?’  In  France  by  do.  285.  Cases 
of,  following  a  very  spare  diet,  278. 

Lupulin,  Dr.  Ives  on,  285. 

M. 

Mastication  of  the  food,  Di.  Kitchener  on  the  import¬ 
ant.*  of,  184. 

M'  fn>s  aeff  very  prevalent  in  the  Autumn  of  1820,  J 


-4.  Remarks  on  distinguishing  the  incipient  rash  of 
measles,  24.  Measles  are  generally  devoid  of  danger 
at  east  in  healthy  children,  25.  Ve.  y  dangerous  in  the 
unhealthy  children  ot  large  towns,  25.  A  series  of60 
cases  of  dangerous  measles  described  25  et  infra  The 
danger  ot  measles  does  not  arise  from  the  eruption 
nor  the  fever,  but  almost  always  from  the  attendant 
secondary  inflammations  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
.be  organs  of  respiration,  27.  All  the  fatal  cases 
proved  this  on  dissection,  27.  The  most  unheal thv 
children  generally  died,  26.  The  eruption  scanty  ,u 
the  most  dangerous  cases.  28.  These  inflammations 
occulted  both  at  the  commencement  and  the  decline 
ot  the  eruption,  28.  The  treatment  which  was  pur¬ 
sued,  28.  General  management  of  common  cases  of 
measles,  £9.  Moderate  warmth,  abstinence  and  tl  e 
warm  bath  at  the  decline,  insisted  on,  30.  On  puro 
ing  after  measles,  31.  On  the  diet  of  convalescence 

32.  Chronic  inflammation  often  left  behind  30 

Meat,  Dr.  Stanley  on  keeping,  by  pyroligneous  kefd,  188. 
Medical  men  object  to  the  public’s  possessing  medical 
Knowledge, 1.  lheir  objections  answered,  2.  The 
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Pa 7- tees,  Mr.  on  boiling  oil,  41  Parkes,  Mr.  on  chim¬ 
neys  for  consuming  the  smoke,  48,  Parry ,  Capt.  on 
congealed  quick  silver,  42. 

Bice,  Mr.  on  Erysipelas,  36. 

Snndwith,  Mr-  on  Fever,  40.  Scott,  Mr.  on  guinea- 
worm,  36.  Selby,  Mr.  on  hird3,  45.  Spence  and  Kirby 
on  insects,  237.  Stanley,  Dr-  on  preserving  meat, 188. 
Swainson,  Mr.  on  birds,  45.  Smith,  Dr.  on  a  soldier 
with  different  coloured  eyes  from  a  blow,  39.  Sylves¬ 
ter,  Mr.  on  warming  the  discovery  ships,  142.  186. 
On  warming  houses,  209- 
Taylor,  Mr.  on  a  repeating  alarum,  287- 
Dre.  Dr.  his  chemical  dictionary,  46. 

IVansboroi/gh,  Mr.  on  the  tar-vapour  in  hooping  cough, 
92.  IVillcinson,  on  pyroligneous  acid  as  an  antisep¬ 
tic,  46.  Wilks,  Dr.  Life  preserving  Manual  reviewed, 
130.  Wells,  Dr.  on  meteorology,  237-  Williams,  Dr. 
on  colehicum  in  rheumatism,  231.  Wollaston,  Dr.  on 
inaudible  sounds,  43. 

Young,  Mr.  on  pressure  in  cancerous  complaints,  38. 

■Nightmare,  Dr.  Kitchener’s  remedies  against,  181. 
Negro’s  Skin,  a  preservative  against  heat,  42. 

O. 

OATMEAL  DAMI\  takes  fire,  44 
Oil,  on  boiling,  by  Mr.  Parkes,  41 

Old  Age. — (See  Longevity.) — Mr.  Carlisle's  work  on 
Old  Age  reviewed,  81.  Death  caused  by  diseases, 
not  by  length  of  time,  83.  These  diseases  are  to  be 
relieved  by  cathartics,  bleeding,  and  diet,  83.  Life 
may  be  much  prolonged  by  avoiding  the  causes  of 
these  diseases,  83.  Errors  in  diet  form  the  grand 
cause,  84.  General  description  of  the  disorders  of 
old  age,  04.  They  always  give  warning  of  their  ap¬ 
proach,  84.  Diet  forms  the  remedial  sheetanchor,  85. 
Description  of  the  relative  digestibilities  of  different 
foods,  85.  Treatment  of  the  disorders  of  old  age,  87. 
To  be  attained  by  temperance  and  a  good  constitu¬ 
tion,  94 

P. 

PACKING  SHEET  OILED,  Spontaneous  combustion 
of  a,  45. 

Pathology,  formerly  hypothetical,  50.  Now  much  im¬ 
proved,  50 

Persuaders  Peristaltic,  Dr.  Kitchener’s,  excellent  open¬ 
ing  pills  for  indigestion,  181 
Phosphate  of  ammonia  and  borate  of  soda  render  linen 
cloth  incombustible,  44 
Photometer,  282 

Physic,  the  practice  of  formerly,  a  mystery,  49.  Now 
no  longer  so,  from  improvements  in  pathology,  50. 
As  it  was,  50.  As  it  is,  52 

Pole. — On  Captain  Parry’s  voyage  and  Lieut.  Frank¬ 
lin’s  journal  to  the  Polar  regions.  46 
Popular  works  on  Medicine  only  improper  when  they 
attempt  to  teach  the  cure  of  dangerous  diseases,  3 
and  6 

Public,  the,  possess  much  medical  knowledge,  2.  They 
will  and  ought  to  possess  more,  2.  Impossible  to 
teach  them  to  distinguish  and  cure  diseases,  2. 
dhey  may  be  taught  how  to  avoid  disease  and  pre¬ 
serve  health,  to  assist  a  medical  man  also  in  his  treat¬ 
ment,  instead  of  embarrassing  him  from  ignorance 
as  usually  happens,  3  et  infra.  Are  better  informed 
on  medical  subjects  than  formerly,  51.  Causes  of 
this,  51. 

Pyioscope,  282 

Q. 

QUICKSILVER,  on  congealed,  by  Captain  Parry,  42 

R. 

RAIN  guage,  283 

Reform,  medical,  necessary  in  the  mode  of  remunera¬ 
ting  general  practitioners,  59 
Ricardo,  Mr.  on  oil  gas,  240 
Russia,  on  longevity  in,  47,  284 

Reviews — Carlisle,  on  Old  Age,  81.  The  life  preserving 
manual,  by  Dr.  Wilks,  130.  I’eptic  precepts,  by  Dr, 
Kitchener,  180.  The  mother’s  medical  assistant,  by 


Sir  Arthur  Clarke,  225.  An  essay  on  health  and  long 
life,  by  George  Cheyne,  M.  D,  F.  R.  S.  272. 

S. 

SCALDS — See  Burns. 

Scarlet  Fever,  case  of  fatal  relapse  from  eating  two  raw 
apples,  260.  Use  of  warm  bath  after,  , 

Seasons,  the  ;  tneir  effect  on  the  health  and  on  their 
succession,  248.  Wet  and  cold  weather  conjoined,  the 
most  unwholesome,  250.  Cold  and  dry  weathei  not 
unwholesome,  250.  Ileat  detrimental  on  y  when  ex¬ 
cessive,  250.  How  the  frost  renders  the  winter  season 
bearable  by  drying  the  atmosphere,  251  and  253.  Evils 
and  advantages  of  the  East  winds  of  spriug,  251.  The 
agreeable  weather  of  summer,  252.  The  disagreeable 
weather  of  November  and  December  previous  to  the 
setting  in  of  frost,  252. 

Serpents  with  two  heads,  on,  45. 

Sheet,  an  oiled  packing,  spontaneous  combustion  of,  45. 

Ships,  Mr.  Sylvester  on  warming  the  discovery,  142, 18C. 

Skin,  eruptions  on  the,  prevent  perfect  vaccination,  138. 

On  the  Negro’s,  as  a  preservative  against  heat,  by  Sir 
Everard  Home,  42. 

Smothering  under  bed-clothes,  Dr.  Wilks’s  treatment  of 
cases  of  135. 

Snow  red,  caused  by  a  species  of  Uredo ;  known  to  the 
ancients,  43. 

Sounds,  inaudible,  on,  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  4.3. 

Spurge,  milk  of,  a  cure  for  warts,  40. 

Starlings  alighting  in  a  circle,  ou,45. 

Steam  Engines,  three  very  large  ones  described,  286. 

Stings  of  insects,  &c.  treatment  of,  137  ,  224. 

Sudden  Death,  Dr.  Wilks’s  treatment  of,  137. 

Suffocation,  Dr.  Wilks’s  treatment  of  cases  of,  135,  1.36 

T. 

TAPE  WORM  found  in  hares  and  rabbits  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  by  Capt.  Bagnold,  45. 

Tar-vapours,  in  hooping  cough,  92. 

Teeth  the,  Dr.  Kitchener,  on  keeping  clean.  185. 

Tendo  Achillis, rupture  of;  Dr.  Edmonstone  on  the  use  | 
of  sticking  plaister  in,  35. 

Thermometer,  281. 

IX. 

ULCERS,  mode  in  which  they  are  filled  up  and  healed. 
214. 

Uredo,  the  cause  of  red  suow,43. 

V. 

VACCINATION,  Dr.  Jenner  on,  the  effect  of  erup¬ 
tions  in  prevenliogperfect,  138. 

Volcano,  on  one  burning  in  the  moon,  by  Capt.  Kater, 
47 . 

W. 

WARM  BATH,  on  the  use  of  at  the  termination  of  fe¬ 
vers,  but  especially  of  scarlet  fever,  measles  and 
other  eiuptive  fevers,  158-  Sir  Arthur  Clark*  ou 
its  use  in  children,  229. 

Warts  cured  by  milk  of  spurge,  40. 

Wasps  feed  on  yew  berries,  44. 

Water,  cold,  Dr.  Wilks’s  treatment  of  cases  of  drinking 
in  hot  weather,  133. 

Weathercock,  288. 

Wounds. — Difference  of  wounds  and  ulcers,  164.  Va¬ 
riety  of  wounds  in  kind,  situation  and  importance, 
165. 

Incised  Wounds,  166.  Dangerous  if  they  occur  iu 
the  course  of  the  arteries  or  nerves,  167.  General  de¬ 
scription  of  these  parts,  167.  Treatment  of  simple 
incised  wounds  by  adhesion,  169.  Healing  applica¬ 
tions  improper,  175.  Treatment  if  pain  or  fever  arise, 
176.  Cases  of  incised  wounds  from  pottery  and  glass, 
178.  Explanation  of  the  mode  of  union  in  incised 
wounds,  213.  Explanation  of  the  mode  of  cure  iu 
ulcers,  214. 

Contusions. — See  Bruises. — Contused  wounds, VS). 
Treatment  of,  221. 

Poisoned  Wounds, 223.  Bites  of  vipcs.  Insects, Sit. 
223 

Y. 

Yew  Trees  preserve  fruit  from  wasps,  44. 
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©riginal  department 


Art.  1.  September. 

When  we  enter  on  the  month  of  September  we 
have  arrived  perhaps  at  the  pleasantest  month  in 
the  year.  The  violence  of  the  summer  heats  has 
diminished,  and  yet,  a  sufficient  degree  of  warmth 
remains  to  make  a  continuance  in  the  open  air 
very  desirable ;  and  the  more  so  because  our 
pleasure  is  not  lessened  at  that  season  by  the 
winds  which  prevail  in  the  corresponding  months 
of  spring,  the  atmosphere  being  at  once  calm, 
clear,  and  agreeable. 

September  is  perhaps  the  calmest  month  in  the 
year ;  it  seldom  rains,  there  are  no  sharp  winds, 
as  happens  in  spring,  and  the  thunder-storms 
which  so  frequently  occur  in  July  and  August 
have  disappeared  with  the  hot  w  eather  by  which 
they  were  probably  produced. 
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2  September. 

If  such  be  the  case,  September  ought  to  he 
a  healthy  month ;  and  so  indeed  it  is,  although 
not  so  healthy  as  we  might  reasonably  have  ex¬ 
pected  it  to  be.  The  fruits  of  Autumn  give  a 
tendency  to  complaints  in  the  bowels  ;  whilst,  the 
evaporation  of  stagnant  waters,  by  giving  rise  to 
those  half  dry,  half  wet  meadow  s  which  we  call 
marshes,  favours  the  formation  of  agues,  in  such 
situations  as  abound  in  fens  and  marshy  places. 
The  increasing  cold  too  of  the  evenings  and 
mornings  produces  occasional  cases  of  that  slight 
feverish  complaint  which  we  call  a  cold ;  and 
every  now  and  then,  a  more  severe  attack  of  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  lungs  occurs,  such  perhaps  as 
to  lead  us  to  anticipate  the  more  severe  forms  of 
inflammatory  disease  which  ought  to  arise  only  in 
the  succeeding  months,  or  the  fevers  which  are 
at  that  time  to  prevail. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  statement  that  but  few 
directions  are  required  for  the  preservation  of 
health  during  September.  It  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed,  however,  that  the  fruits  of  Autumn  are 
more  likely  to  disagree  with  the  constitution  than 
those  of  the  Summer  months;  and,  the  plum 
especially  is  considered  to  be  more  deleterious 
than  the  apples  and  pears  and  wall-fruit  which 
accompany  it.  It  is  true,  that  the  cherry  with  the 
majority  of  people  bears  almost  as  bad  a  character 
as  the  plum  ;  but  the  currant  and  the  gooseberry, 
*he  strawberry  and  the  raspberry  are  considered 
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to  be  wholesome,  and  indeed  experience  proves 
that  they  may  be  taken  with  more  impunity  than 
the  fruits  which  have  been  before  mentioned* 
The  reason  of  this  perhaps  is,  that,  though  they 
may  not  in  reality  be  more  digestible  than  the 
fruits  of  autumn,  they  produce  less  inconvenience 
to  the  constitution;  because  the  latter  is  then  in 
a  more  proper  state  for  receiving  such  kinds  of 
food  with  advantage.  At  the  commencement  of 
summer  the  system  is,  as  it  were,  more  braced 
by  the  atmosphere  of  winter  and  spring,  and  by 
the  drier  food  which  necessity  obliges  us  to  take 
at  those  seasons,  so  that  the  cooling  fruits  of 
summer  act  beneficially  by  producing  a  more  open 
state  of  the  bowels,  and  thus  freeing  the  consti¬ 
tution  from  that  oppression  which  is  so  commonly 
generated  by  the  artificial  ways  of  civilized  life. 
Hut  then,  as  the  powers  of  digestion  are  perfect 
in  but  very  few  of  those  who  live  in  countries  so 
far  advanced  in  luxurious  habits,  as  Great  Britain 
is,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  a  continuance  of 
watery  and  innutricious  food  like  fruit,  should, 
towards  the  autumn,  be  the  exciting  cause  of 
bowel  complaints,  to  which  the  constitutions, 
mentioned  above,  are  sufficiently  predisposed  by 
the  continued  and  relaxing  heats  of  the  summer 
season. 

But  perhaps  after  all,  excepting  in  aguish  coun¬ 
tries,  the  most  fertile  source  of  disorders  in  the 
month  of  September  is  the  difference  of  tempera- 
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lure  between  the  middle  of  the  day  and  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening.  For,  as  has  been  frequently 
repeated,  it  is  the  variations  of  temperature  which 
produce  disease,  rather  than  the  steady  continu¬ 
ance  of  either  a  high  or  a  low  degree  of  heat  ; 
and  therefore,  when  we  find  the  dews  heavy,  as 
they  always  are  in  September,  we  should  be  cau¬ 
tious  how  we  expose  the  body  too  suddenly  and 
without  a  sufficient  quantity  of  clothing  to  the 
great  decrease  of  heat  in  the  atmosphere,  ot 
which  those  dews  are  an  unerring  sign.  And 
therefore,  though  in  the  evenings  of  July  and 
August,  it  is  not  dangerous  to  sit  in  the  open  air 
with  the  head  uncovered,  and  with  but  little  more 
than  the  common  in-door  clothing  on,  the  same 
thing  cannot  be  done  with  impunity  in  September  ; 
and  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  give  this  caution, 
because  as  the  days  are  sufficiently  delightful,  and 
entice  us  to  linger  in  the  open  air  rather  than  sit. 
in  a  close  room  within-doors,  we  may  easily  be 
betrayed  into  exposing  ourselves  to  the  chills  and 
damps  of  the  evening,  and  thus  give  rise  to  a 
complaint,  which,  with  a  little  more  care,  we 
might  easily  have  avoided. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  CHILDREN 

ESSAY  THE  SEVENTH. 

Art.  2.  On  the  management  of  the  first  pei'iod 

of  Infancy. 

Infancy,  as  has  been  explained  above,  com¬ 
prehends  the  interval  between  birth  and  the 
time  when  the  child  can  walk  and  talk  and 
has  cut  his  first  set  of  twenty  teeth.  It  may 
be  divided  into  three  periods;  namely,  into  in¬ 
fancy  proper,  teething*  and  weaning.  Infancy 
proper  generally  terminates  about  the  seventh  or 
eighth  month,  when  teething  commences,  and 
the  latter  is  commonly  completed  by  the  end  of 
the  second  year,  the  process  of  weaning  usually 
taking  place  at  some  period  within  this  interval. 

Although  the  first  months  of  infancy  are,  in 
general,  under  proper  care,  months  of  perfect 
health,  yet,  as  some  observations  above  attempt  to 
show,  it  is  a  very  important  period  of  human  ex¬ 
istence;  for  the  physical  and  moral  habits  which 
are  generated  in  that  interval  exert  an  evident 
and  commanding  influence  over  the  individual 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

The  general  principles,  on  which  a  child  should 
be  treated  during  this  first  period  of  infancy,  are 
very  simple  and  easy  to  be  comprehended.  Let 
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him  live  on  the  food  which  nature  has  provided 
for  him,  let  him  be  warmly  clothed,  let  him  have 
plenty  of  air  and  exercise  and  tepid  bathing1,  and 
let  his  moral  habits  be  fashioned  after  a  rational 
standard.  These  form  the  basis  of  good  manage¬ 
ment  during  infancy,  and  it  is  hoped  that  by  a 
little  explanation  it  will  be  seen  that  they  can 
be  easily  as  well  as  successfully  carried  into 
practice. 

Of  the  cure  of  a  child  immediately  ajter  birth. 
— An  infant,  as  every  one  knows,  cries  when  it 
comes  into  the  world.  It  would  seem  that  this 
takes  place  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  full  in¬ 
flation  of  the  lungs,  without  which  of  course  re¬ 
spiration  would  be  imperfect  and  the  child’s  life 
would  be  endangered.  Hence,  if  an  infant  do 
not  cry  immediately  after  birth,  it  forms  a  reason¬ 
able  ground  for  apprehension  either  that  the  child 
is  still-born  or  that  some  obstruction  to  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  air  into  the  lungs  exists. 

It  is  necessary  to  give  here  some  general  in¬ 
structions  as  to  the  proper  treatment  of  cases 
like  these,  because  although  the  presence  of  a 
medical  man  may  make  them  unnecessary  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  yet,  as  females  are  frequently 
delivered  with  only  the  assistance  of  incompetent 
attendants,  a  little  knowledge  on  such  matters 
may  occasionally  be  the  means  of  saving  a  child's 
life. 
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When  an  infant  then,  does  not  cry  immedi¬ 
ately  on  being  born,  an  attendant  should  examine 
the  navel-string.  If  it  pulsate,  the  child  is  alive; 
if  not,  it  is  either  dead  or  the  functions  of  life  are 
suspended,  the  cause  of  this  suspension  being, 
that  the  navel-string  has  been  accidentally  pressed 
on  for  too  long  a  time  during  the  birth.* 

On  further  examination,  if  the  child’s  skin  be 
found  to  be  of  a  bluish  colour,  but  otherwise 
apparently  healthy,  it  is  probable  that  the  func¬ 
tions  of  life  are  only  suspended,  and  then  the 
means  of  resuscitation,  described  below,  are  to 
be  put  in  practice ;  but  if  the  infant  have  been 
long  dead,  it  will  be  made  apparent  by  the  cuticle 
having  peeled  off  at  various  points,  the  stomach 
being  swelled  and  dark  coloured  and  by  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  other  signs  of  putridity. 

If  the  navel-string  pulsate  however,  and  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  child  move,  it  is  probable  that 
phlegm  in  the  throat  prevents  the  passage  of  air 


*  The  reason  that  pressure  on  the  navel-string  produces  death 
or  apparent  death,  is,  that  the  navel-string  forms  the  bond  of  con¬ 
nexion  between  the  mother  and  child :  through  its  vessels,  not 
only  does  the  latter  receive  its  nourishment,  but  these  vessels,  at 
the  same  time,  constitute  the  medium,  by  which  the  blood  is  passed 
to  and  fro  to  be  purified,  in  the  same  way  that  the  blood  is  puri¬ 
fied  after  birth,  by  the  process  of  respiration.  Hence,  if  continued 
pressure  be  made  on  the  navel-string,  so  as  to  obstruct  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  blood  through  its  vessels,  death  takes  place  as  certainly, 
and  in  as  short  a  time  as  it  is  produced  by  hanging  or  drowning, 
or  by  the  passage  of  the  air  to  the  lungs  being  stopped  by  any 
other  means  in  after-life. 
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into  the  lungs;  and  it  will  be  easy  to  remove  this 
phlegm  by  passing  the  little  finger  fairly  into  the 
throat  through  the  mouth  and  hooking  it  up.  The 
child  will  receive  no  injury  by  this  operation,  and 
as  it  will  probably  struggle,  that  very  irritation 
will  often  be  sufficient  to  make  it  breathe.  If 
these  plans  do  not  succeed,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
close  the  infants  nostrils  and  to  blow  strongly  into 
the  mouth.  If  still  no  effect  be  produced,  a 
vessel  of  warm  water  must  be  procured  and  when 
the  navel-string  has  ceased  to  pulsate,  but  not  till 
then,  the  child  must  be  separated  from  the  mother 
in  the  way  which  will  be  immediately  described, 
and  the  process  for  resuscitating  still-born  infants 
be  promptly  put  in  practice. 

To  tic  the  navel-string'  and  separate  the  child, 
it  is  necessary  to  procure  two  pieces  of  small 
tape,  each  about  six  inches  long,  and  having  a 
knot  at  each  end,  or  what  is  better,  two  strings  of 
the  same  length  made  of  about  twelve  threads  of 
cotton  or  other  thread,  each  having  a  knot  at 
both  ends,  and  after  tying  one  of  them  very  tight 
round  the  navel-string,  with  a  double  knot,  at 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  child’s  body, 
and  the  other,  in  the  same  way  at  about  the  same 
distance  from  the  first,  to  cut  through  the  navel- 
string  between  them  by  means  of  a  large  pair  of 
scissars.  The  knots  at  each  end  of  the  ligatures 
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are  very  useful ;  for  as  the  strings  are  generally 
wet,  they  become  so  slippery ,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
tie  the  knots  tight  enough  to  stop  the  circulation 
and  prevent  the  occurrence  of  bleeding  after¬ 
wards,  without  this  support  for  the  fingers. 

In  resuscitating  still-born  infants,  three  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  to  be  attended  to  ;  the  heat  of  the 
infant’s  body  is  to  be  preserved,  the  lungs  are  to 
be  inflated  and  stimuli  are  to  be  applied  to  the 
child  both  inwardly  and  outwardly  before  as  well 
as  after  it  has  begun  to  breathe. 

The  best  way  of  preserving  the  heat  of  the  body 
is  by  immersion  in  warm  water  in  a  convenient 
pan  or  foot-pail.  The  water  should  be  of  about 
9?  of  heat,  or  if  a  thermometer  be  not  at  hand, 
as  warm  as  is  agreeable  to  the  human  body  ; 
and  indeed  it  is  a  good  rule  to  have  a  supply  of 
hot  water  ready  whenever-the  birth  of  a  child  is 
near  at  hand. 

The  mode  of  inflating  the  lungs  is,  to  insert  a 
quill  into  one  of  the  nostrils  (the  child  being  up 
to  the  neck  in  warm  water),  to  close  the  mouth 
and  the  other  nostril,  and  to  blow  into  the  quill 
till  the  chest  is  distended  with  air,  an  assistant 
being  directed  to  press  the  trachea  or  windpipe  to 
one  side  as  it  runs  down  the  middle  of  the  neck, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  air  from  going  down  the 
oesophagus  and  distending  the  stomach  and 
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bowels  as  well  as  the  lung’s.  When  the  lungs 
have  been  thus  fully  distended,  the  air  must  be 
forced  back  again  through  the  child’s  mouth  by 
gentle  pressure  on  the  chest,  and  this  process  of 
filling  and  pressing  out  must  be  alternated  in 
quick  succession  until  the  child  begin  to  show 
signs  of  life,  or  until  it  is  useless  to  continue  the 
process  longer. 

If  life  return,  it  is  shown  by  the  colour  of  the 
skin  becoming  first,  from  being  blue,  of  a  bluish 
red  and  afterwards  of  a  more  vivid  red,  by  the 
heart  being  felt  to  pulsate  feebly,  and  lastly  by  the 
child  moving  its  limbs  and  making  spasmodic 
efforts  to  breathe.  The  pulsation  of  the  heart  is 
the  first  symptom  which  takes  place,  but  it  often 
happens  that  the  complexion  will  be  seentochange 
before  this  can  be  perceived;  and  therefore  after 
that  has  occurred,  the  child  may  be  expected  to 
give  a  convulsive  sigh,  lie  then  remains  again 
motionless  for  some  seconds,  when  the  sigh  is  re¬ 
peated  again  and  again,  the  interval  between 
each  sigh  becoming  shorter  and  shorter,  until  the 
breathing  is  perfectly  established  and  the  child 
recovers. 

After  the  child  has  breathed  once,  it  is  advan¬ 
tageous  for  an  assistant  to  rub  a  little  spirit 
of  hartshorn  or  sal  volatile  on  the  hands,  and 
to  let  the  child  draw  in  the  stimulating  fumes 
when  it  next  breathes.  This  will  often  produce 
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a  cough  and  expedite  the  full  establishment  of  the 
breathing*. 

Many  infants  are  in  this  way  snatched  from 
death ;  but  in  the  great  majority  of  births,  the 
child  either  cries  at  once,  or,  by  a  convulsive 
effort  of  its  own  or  by  external  assistance,  the 
phlegm  is  removed  from  its  throat  and  respiration 
is  established.  Nurses  are  then,  in  general,  very 
solicitous  to  put  a  flannel  cap  on  the  child’s  head 
lest  it  should  take  cold.  It  would  perhaps  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  why  the  head  should  be  more  liable  to 
be  affected  by  the  cold  air  than  any  other  part  of 
the  body;  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  wrap  the 
child  up  in  flannel  after  it  has  fairly  breathed 
and  cried,  and  has  acquired  a  red  colour  of  the 
skin  instead  of  that  darker  bluish  tint  which  it 
possesses  when  first  born  :  it  may  then  be  laid  on 
the  bed  in  a  warm  place,  and  if  a  sufficient  aper¬ 
ture  be  left  for  the  infant  to  breathe  through,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  pay  further  attention  to  it 
for  some  time. 

ft  will  generally  be  convenient  however  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  time  which  elapses  between  the  birth 
and  the  mother’s  being  removed  into  bed,  in 


*  It  has  been  recommended  in  these  cases  to  use  a  more  stimu¬ 
lating  air  such  as  oxygen  gas  in  inflating  the  lungs;  also  to  em¬ 
ploy  galvanism  or  electricity.  The  first  of  these  suggestions  is 
probably  a  good  one;  but  it  will  so  seldom  happen  that  the 
necessary  apparatus  is  at  hand,  that  it  is  almost  nugatory  to  men¬ 
tion  it. 
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washing’  and  dressing-  the  child.  Warm  water 
should  always  be  used  in  washing-  an  infant;  and 
whilst  the  water  is  clean  its  eyes  should  be  well 
washed  by  means  of  a  soft  bit  of  linen.  After 
this,  soap  and  flannel  may  be  used  liberally  to  the 
rest  of  the  body,  two  precautions  being  neces¬ 
sary;  namely,  to  perform  the  washing  in  a  warm 
part  of  the  room  especially  in  winter,  and  to  take 
care  that  none  of  the  soaped  water  be  permitted 
to  run  into  the  infant’s  eyes. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  the  white  pasty 
secretion  by  which  the  child’s  body  is  covered, 
adheres  so  firmly  to  the  cuticle,  that  it  cannot  be 
removed  without  using  more  force  than  is  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  tender  state  of  an  infant’s  skin.  It 
will  be  better  in  such  cases  to  let  some  portion 
remain,  as  it  w  ill  be  gradually  removed  in  a  fewr 
days,  although  nurses  say  that  the  skin  is  sore  if 
this  be  done.  An  old  soft  napkin  is  the  best 
towel  for  wiping  the  infant’s  body  dry. 

In  dressing  the  baby,  nurses  are  always  soli¬ 
citous,  as  it  is  remarked  above,  to  keep  the  head 
covered,  and  the  double  cap  and  the  piece  of  flan¬ 
nel  sewed  in  the  inside  to  cover  the  natural  open¬ 
ing  at  tiic  top  of  the  head  form  no  unimportant 
part  of  the  paraphernalia.  Now  there  is  no  necessity 
for  this  piece  of  flannel,  and  indeed  more  than  a 
single  cap  is  equally  unnecessary.  Why,  as  has 
been  asked  above,  is  the  head  more  susceptible 
of  receiving  injury  from  cold  than  other  parts  of 
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the  body  ?  Let  a  satisfactory  answer  be  given  to 
this  question  and  the  practice  may  be  continued  ; 
but  since  it  will  commonly  be  found  that  the  cus¬ 
tom  has  descended  by  tradition,  and  that  neither 
nurse  nor  parent  is  able  to  give  a  reason  why 
the  necessity  should  exists  it  will  be  better  to  hear 
what  anatomy  says  on  the  subject.  The  more 
blood  is  sent  to  any  part  of  the  body  the  greater 
are  the  powers  of  life  which  reside  in  that  part. 
Therefore  as  the  head  in  children  is  very  abun¬ 
dantly  supplied  with  blood,  it  is,  in  reality  better 
adapted  for  resisting  the  usual  effects  of  cold  than 
almost  any  other  part  of  the  body  is.  It  would 
be  much  better  and  more  reasonable  to  put  more 
clothing  on  the  hands  and  feet  than  on  the  head  ; 
for  as  those  parts  are  the  furthest  removed  from 
the  heart  or  centre  of  the  circulation,  the  powers 
of  life  residing  in  them  are  not  so  strong:  as  to 

o  o 

make  such  an  artificial  mode  of  warmth  unim¬ 
portant,  especially  in  cold  weather. 

The  proper  care  of  the  navel-string  is  gene¬ 
rally  considered  to  be  very  important :  but  it  is 
really  not  so.  Nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to 
wrap  a  bit  of  soft  rag,  singed  to  take  off  the  napp, 
round  it,  so  as  to  separate  it  from  the  child’s  skin, 
and  to  lay  it  upwards  on  the  stomach ;  a  roller 
being  passed  round  the  child’s  body  so  as  to  se¬ 
cure  it  in  its  place. 

The  rest  of  the  dressing  is  still  too  com¬ 
plicated  ;  although  it  is  indeed  greatly  simplified 
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since  the  time  of  our  ancestors,  when  the  child 
was  swathed  and  confined  by  a  quantity  of  cloth¬ 
ing  which  must  have  interfered  with  its  growing 
properly  and  been  otherwise  very  inconvenient. 
The  different  items  of  petticoats,  stays,  shirt,  and 
frock,  must  be  very  unnecessary  when  a  species 
of  dress  might  easily  be  contrived  which  would 
comprise  the  advantages  of  all  these  different  ar¬ 
ticles,  and  yet  be  put  on  at  once  and  with  little  or 
no  trouble  to  the  infant. 

The  principal  uses  of  clothes  are  to  preserve 
the  warmth  of  the  body  and  to  defend  it  from  the 
inclemencies  of  the  seasons.  The  use  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  articles  of  clothing  is  to  fulfil  more  conve¬ 
niently  certain  minor  requisites  or  supposed  re¬ 
quisites  of  clothes.  So  warmth  is  fully  obtained 
by  the  use  of  flannel;  but  as  flannel  next  an  in¬ 
fant’s  skin  would  probably  produce  irritation,  an 
inner  garment  of  fine  linen  or  a  shirt  is  inter¬ 
posed;  and,  as  some  pressure  of  the  body  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  required,  stays  are  added ;  whilst  as 
an  ornamental  covering  for  the  whole  the  frock 
follows  and  completes  the  catalogue,  except  in¬ 
deed  that  a  pinafore  is  often  added,  although  a 
young  infant  ought  to  have  but  little  use  for  such 
an  article  of  dress. 

There  would  be  no  impropriety  in  these  seve¬ 
ral  articles,  if  it  did  not  put  the  child  to  inconve¬ 
nience  and  irritate  him  to  put  them  on  seriatim  : 
but  this  is  a  considerable  evil ;  for,  as  preserving 
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a  child  from  irritation  is  as  a  corner-stone  in 
building-  up  a  good  disposition,  and  as  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  dressing  forms  one  of  the  greatest  causes 
of  irritation  to  which  a  child  is  subjected,  it 
should  be  simplified  by  all  possible  means. 

This  may  be  done  by  making  the  whole  of 
a  child’s  clothing  in  one  piece.  Let  the  basis  be 
flannel,  the  inside  muslin,  and  the  outside  of  any 
convenient  ornamental  material;  let  there  be  a  body 
made  up  to  the  chin  with  sleeves  ;  let  the  dress  be 
open  behind  but  wide  enough  to  allow  of  a  consi¬ 
derable  wrapping  over  except  at  the  upper  part 
above  the  shoulders ;  and  then,  if  the  part  which 
corresponds  to  the  child’s  waist  be  so  extended  on 
one  side  as  to  go  any  required  number  of  times 
round  the  body,  and  if  this  extended  part  have  a 
second  slip  of  the  same  material  sewed  at  a  con¬ 
venient  distance  from  the  end,  so  that  it  may  be 
turned  back  and  passed  the  contrary  way  round, 
it  will  meet  the  first,  and  may  be  tied  so  as  to 
fasten  the  dress  on  the  child’s  body  ornamentally 
as  well  as  securely.  Two  additional  tapes  above 
the  shoulders  would  only  be  required. 

Were  a  plan  like  this  to  be  adopted,  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  dressing  would  be  that  almost  of  a  mo¬ 
ment;  and  besides  saving  inconvenience  to  the 
child,  it  would  entirely  prevent  the  necessity  for 
using  pins  in  dressing  infants,  which  practice 
cannot  be  sufficiently  reprobated,  and  which, 
even  on  the  present  plan  of  dressing,  is  never 
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necessary.  Pins  are  a  very  convenient  substitute 
for  a  needle  and  thread  ;  but  they  should  not,  on 
any  account  be  used  in  any  part  of  an  infant’s 
dress. 

It  is  customary  to  wrap  the  infant,  when  dressed, 
in  flannel,  and  to  place  it  in  bed.  Great  atten¬ 
tion  must  be  paid  to  keeping  it  warm  ;  for  the 
powers  of  life  are  very  weak  in  such  young  crea¬ 
tures,  and  therefore  cold  acts  very  injuriously  on 
them. 

Few  nurses  remove  the  child’s  clothes  until 
after  a  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours  ;  but  after  that 
time,  they  should  be  changed,  and  the  child 
should  be  washed  twice  in  every  day.  Warm 
water  is  the  most  proper  for  washing  infants,  and 
it  should  be  used  in  sufficient  quantity  to  wash 
every  particle  of  dirt  and  of  unpleasant  secretion 
from  the  surface  of  the  body ;  great  care  being 
taken  to  make  all  the  folds  of  the  skin  perfectly 
clean.  Much  attention  is  also  required  to  wipe 
the  skin  dry:  indeed  it  is  to  negligence  on  this 
point  that  ulcers  are  so  often  formed  or  great 
irritation  is  produced  within  the  folds  of  the  skin 
and  at  the  flexures  of  the  joints.  Where  cleanli¬ 
ness  is  strictly  enforced,  and  all  those  concealed 
parts  of  the  skin  are  kept  perfectly  dry,  such  in¬ 
flammations  will  never  arise.  As  a  substitute  for 
this  necessary  care,  nurses  employ  flour  or  hair- 
powder,  and  dust  it  over  the  skin,  especially 
within  these  folds  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing 
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the  moisture  which  is  left  after  washing*.  It  is 
true  that  the  plan  generally  succeeds ;  but  why 
should  its  adoption  be  necessary  ?  Care  and  at¬ 
tention  in  the  use  of  the  towel  will  be  more  than 
sufficiently  efficacious  in  every  instance. 

It  is  of  consequence  to  press  this  point  very 
particularly;  for,  as  every  mother  knows,  the  duty 
of  making:  an  infant’s  skin  drv  is  one  of  which  the 
nurse  is  called  onto  perform  many  times  in  every 
day,  and  much  depends  on  its  being*  properly  per¬ 
formed  as  often  as  it  may  be  necessary  and  as 
speedily  after  it  becomes  so  as  possible  :  warm 
water  being*  used  to  cleanse  the  skin  frequently  in 
the  day. 

The  question  of  Nursing*  will  be  discussed  in 
the  next  Number. 


Art.  3.  On  the  great  care  which  is  required  to 
avoid  evil  from  large  bleedings. 

It  is  often  necessary  to  take  away  very  large 
quantities  of  blood  for  the  cure  of  acute  dis¬ 
eases.  Under  proper  management  this  practice 
is  unattended  by  great  hazard  to  the  constitution  ; 
but  if  care  be  not  taken,  the  life  of  the  patient 
may  thus  be  suddenly  lost. 

This  necessary  care,  however,  consists  in  the 
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performance  of  a  very  simple  operation. — t  rider 
all  circumstances  after  very  large  losses  of  blood 
or  in  cases  of  fainting  after '  bleeding,  keep  the 
horizontal  position. 

A  young  female  was  bled  largely  and  repeat¬ 
edly  for  puerperal  fever.  She  was  directed  to  remain 
strictly  in  bed,  and  even  to  set  upright  as  little  as 
possible.  Regardless  of  these  directions,  she  felt 
so  well,  and  indeed  she  was  well  compared  with 
her  state  when  the  disease  was  upon  her,  that  she 
got  up  and  walked  about  two  yards  to  a  chair. 
She  felt  faint  and  tried  to  return  to  her  bed  ; 
but  whilst  taking  the  second  step,  she  fell  down 
dead. 

A  person  was  bled  largely  for  the  cure  of  an 
acute  disease.  He  became  faint ;  some  delay 
occurred  in  placing  him  in  the  horizontal  posi¬ 
tion,  and  he  immediately  died. 

A  similar  case  to  the  above  might  be  related, 
and  indeed,  many  such  have  occurred. 

A  man  cut  his  throat.  He  lost  a  very  large 
quantity  of  blood,  but  as  symptoms  of  inflamma- 
tion  occurred  afterwards  it  was  deemed  neces¬ 
sary  to  bleed  him  at  the  arm.  After  the  blood 
had  flowed  for  some  time,  he  became  faint,  evi¬ 
dently  from  the  weakened  state  of  his  frame  in 
consequence  of  the  previous  loss  of  blood.  He 
was  permitted  to  remain  in  the  upright  position 
and  he  suddenly  died. 
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Such  cases  as  these  are  sufficiently  instructive, 
especially  as  very  little  danger  will  arise  from 
taking  away,  under  the  proper  circumstances, 
large  quantities  of  blood  from  the  arm ;  at  least 
in  the  practice  of  a  skilful  medical  man.  The 
lesson  that  they  teach  should  therefore  be  at¬ 
tended  to :  lay  the  person  down  immediately ,  if 
he  faint  after  bleeding,  and  keep  all  patients 
strictly  in  the  horizontal  position  who  have  been 
bled  largely  and  repeatedly  within  a  short  space 
of  time. 

With  this  caution  then  these  cases  are  not  dan¬ 
gerous  ;  and  therefore  what  is  said  above  should 
not  lead  our  readers  to  impede  their  medical  man 
in  his  treatment  of  acute  diseases.  Acute  inflam¬ 
mations  often  require  that  immense  quantities  of 
blood  be  lost  before  life  is  safe  and  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  cured;  and  as  such  complaints  empower 
the  constitution,  as  it  were,  to  bear  the  required 
evacuation,  it  is  sufficient  to  be  aware  of  the  im¬ 
pending  evil  and  to  guard  against  it  by  laying  the 
patient  on  the  floor  or  other  part,  immediately  on 
his  becoming  faint  from  the  loss  of  blood.  On 
no  account,  let  it  interfere  with  the  practitioner 
and  prevent  him  from  using  the  remedy  effec¬ 
tually. 
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Art.  4.  On  the  Use  of  Blisters,  and  of  the  various 
substitutes  for  them,  namely,  sinapisms,  sti¬ 
mulating  embrocations,  moxa,  setons,  issues, 
caustics,  §c. 

It  was  stated  in  the  article  ffon  the  care  of 
blisters'’  given  in  our  last  number,  that  great  di- 
versity  of  opinion  respecting-  the  value  of  blisters 
exists  amongst  medical  men.  Some  practitioners 
use  them  extensively,  and  others  not  at  all. 

There  are  arguments  for  and  against  the  use 
of  every  remedy.  No  medicine  is  fitted  for  all 
cases,  and  with  regard  to  this  question  respecting 
blisters,  it  appears  to  us,  that  whilst  those  who 
condemn  them  altogether  have  erred  in  rejecting 
them  under  all  circumstances  because  they  do 
harm  in  some  cases,  the  majority  of  medical  men 
and  others  have  erred  in  using  them  too  indiscri¬ 
minately. 

Not  only  are  blisters  frequently  used,  in  cases 
where  they  really  form  a  dangerous  remedy,  but 
they  are  often  recommended  where  other  plans 
of  treatment  would  be  equally  efficacious ;  but 
still  there  are  very  many  cases,  in  which  blisters 
seem  to  be  more  useful  than  any  other  description 
of  medicine. 

In  discussing  the  use  of  blisters  however,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  consider  them  in  a  more  go- 
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neral  point  of  view.  They  form  but  one  of  a 
numerous  tribe  of  remedies  which  differ  mate¬ 
rially,  in  their  mode  of  action,  from  any  other 
class  of  medicines. 

Internal  remedies  act  in  two  ways.  Some  of 
them  are  absorbed  from  the  stomach,  and  thus 
pass  into  the  blood  :  others  act  by  bringing  into 
play  the  sympathies,  which  exist  between  the  sto¬ 
mach  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  ex¬ 
ternal  remedies,  now  under  consideration,  are 
principally  employed  to  take  advantage  of  simi¬ 
lar  sympathies  which  display  themselves  as 
connecting  the  skin  with  the  same  parts  of  the 

Next  to  the  stomach,  the  skin  performs  the 
most  important  part  in  modifying  the  actions  of 
the  animal  economy.  If  its  functions  be  perfect, 
many  of  the  internal  actions  will  be  perfect  too ; 
and  hence,  the  treatment  of  many  serious  dis¬ 
eases  depends  mainly  on  attending  to  the  state  of 
the  skin:  or,  at  least,  in  these  diseases,  other 
remedies  would  be  almost  useless,  unless  the 
functions  of  the  skin  were  kept  in  proper  order. 
Stimulate  the  skin  when  it  is  in  a  state  of  torpor, 
and  the  internal  parts  sympathize  with  the  actions 
which  are  thus  induced ;  relax  the  vessels  of  the 
skin  when  they  are  in  a  constricted  state,  and  the 
whole  system  responds  to 'the  change  which  has 
taken  place.  In  this  way  fevers  are  resolved 
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and  inflammations  of  particular  internal  parts 
cured. 

Of  course,  it  is  necessary,  in  fulfilling  all  these 
indications,  to  act  on  the  skin  in  various  ways. 
Sometimes  the  cuticular  surface  must  be  stimu¬ 
lated  and  sometimes  soothed.  But  it  is  with  the 
class  of  remedies  which  stimulate  the  skin  that 
we  are  now  engaged.  Now,  blisters  form  but 
one  mode  of  exciting  the  skin ;  for  there  are 
many  others.  The  mild  ones  are  the  application 
of  heat  as  the  warm-bath,  &c.,  friction,  either 
with  or  without  various  kinds  of  stimulating  em¬ 
brocations  and  ointments,  and  several  others ;  the 
more  violent  ones  comprise  sinapisms,  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  burning  bodies  as  of  moxa,  &c.  issues, 
setons,  caustics,  and  many  more. 

We  have  entered  into  this  enumeration  to  say, 
that  no  two  of  these  remedies  act  precisely  in  the 
same  way,  nor  are  they  followed  by  the  same  ef¬ 
fects  on  the  system.  One  of  them  is  better  cal¬ 
culated  to  relieve  one  state  of  disorder ;  another, 
another.  Even  the  same  remedy  varies  in  the 
effect  which  it  produces  according  as  it  is  applied 
moderately  or  otherwise.  Hence  they  have  each 
their  specific  uses,  and  evil  results  from  applying 
them  improperly. 

Blisters  have  been  used  very  extensively  in  the 
practice  of  medicine,  because  it  is  found  that  a 
greater  degree  of  irritation  is  produced  by  their 
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means  at  a  smaller  expense  of  pain  than  by  most 
other  similar  remedies.  If  such  be  the  reason 
why  blisters  are  applied,  as  it  can  easily  be  con¬ 
ceived,  that  the  constitution  may  be  in  a  weak 
and  irritable  state,  so  that  injury  may  result  from 
inducing  a  great  irritation  in  so  susceptible  an 
organ  as  the  skin,  it  will  be  readily  conceived 
that  the  use  of  blisters  is  often  not  devoid  of 
danger. 

But,  if  the  cause  of  their  being  dangerous  be 
clearly  understood,  if  it  be  seen  that  very  irrita¬ 
ble  and  very  debilitated  states  of  the  constitution 
are  to  be  avoided,  and  if  care  be  taken  to  weigli 
well  the  necessity  for  the  application,  so  that  they 
be  not  recommended  in  acute  diseases  where 
other  remedies  will  be  equally  efficacious,  we 
may  allow  them  to  be  prescribed  for  us,  and  we 
shall  find  very  great  benefit  from  their  use,  even 
although  the  popular  opinion  be  erroneous  as 
it  certainly  often  is,  that  “  a  blister  is  a  safe 
thing.” 

O 

The  deduction  from  this  discussion  is,  that 
blisters  should  never  be  applied  in  acute  disor¬ 
ders  such  as  fevers,  violent  inflammatory  colds, 
&c.,  except  under  the  eye  of  a  medical  man  ;  that 
as  the  constitutions  of  children  are  very  irritable, 
they  should  be  kept  on  for  a  very  short  time,  or 
be  but  sparingly  used,  in  their  complaints,  under 
any  circumstances;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that 
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it  is  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  complaints  and  in 
those  states  of  sub-acute  inflammation  of  particu¬ 
lar  parts,  where  there  is  much  local  pain,  but 
where  the  whole  system  is  not  called  on  to  sym¬ 
pathise  so  violently  as  in  more  decided  and  acute 
fevers  or  inflammations,  that  the  use  of  blisters  is 
so  advantageous. 

But  enough  has  been  said  on  this  subject; 
more  perhaps  than  would  have  been  proper,  if  it 
were  not  desirable  to  caution  the  public  against 
applying  blisters  indiscriminately  especially  in 
children’s  diseases. 

One  of  the  greatest  imperfections  in  the  action 
of  blisters,  is  the  uncertainty  of  their  taking  ef¬ 
fect,  and  in  all  cases,  the  length  of  time  which 
elapses  before  they  begin  to  act.  In  many  states 
of  disease  this  latter  is  a  great  evil:  and  several 
substitutes  which  are  not  liable  to  the  same  objec¬ 
tion  have  been  suo«ested.  Dr.  Beddoes  recom- 

uu 

mended  in  certain  inflammations  of  the  chest 
where  a  speedily-acting  blister  is  desirable,  to  roll 
up  a  towel  so  that  it  shall  fill  a  tumbler  and  pro¬ 
ject  a  little  beyond  its  mouth,  the  surface  of  the 
projecting  part  being  left  flat;  to  pour  boiling- 
water  on  the  flat  surface  until  the  whole  towel  is 
wet  and  will  imbibe  no  more,  and  then  imme¬ 
diately  to  transfer  the  flat  end  of  the  towel  to  the 
skin.  A  blister  is  of  course  raised  instan¬ 
taneously,  for,  the  part  is  scalded;  and  it  is 
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probable  that  the  application  would  often  be  an 
efficacious  one. 

A  less  terrifying  and  very  ingenious  mode  of 
producing  an  instantaneous  blister  was  suggested 
not  long  ago ;  namely,  to  brush  the  proposed 
part  of  the  skin  over  with  nitre  acid.  To  do  this 
properly  a  solution  of  salt  of  tartar  must  be  pre¬ 
pared,  and  a  large  camePs-hair  pencil  for  the 
purpose  of  applying  it.  The  acid  is  then  to  be 
rapidly  brushed  over  the  part  by  means  of  a  fea- 
ther,  and  the  solution  of  salt  of  tartar  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  profusion  immediately  afterwards.  The 
acid  exerts  a  strong  action  on  the  skin,  and  this 
action,  which  would  be  very  hurtful,  if  it  were, 
allowed  to  go  on,  is  checked  by  the  salt  of  tartar 
neutralizing  and  destroying  the  acid,  and  thereby 
rendering  it  perfectly  inert.  This  mode  of  raising 
a  blister  is  very  effectual,  and  it  produces  much 
irritation :  indeed  it  would  not  have  been  so 
minutely  described,  had  it  not  been  thought  right 
to  give  it  as  a  piece  of  useful  information  to  be 
acted  on,  at  any  moment,  that  our  reader’s  medi¬ 
cal  man  may  think  it  advisable. 

Sinapisms  constitute  another  and  a  speedy 
way  of  raising  any  proposed  degree  of  irritation 
on  the  skin.  Flour  of  mustard  with  or  without 
an  equal  proportion  of  crumbs  of  bread,  mixed 
up  with  hot  vinegar  or  even  hot  water  alone,  to 
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the  consistence  of  an  almost  fluid  paste  and  spread 
thinly  on  a  square  piece  of  linen  forms  a  sina¬ 
pism  It  is  useful  to  turn  over  the  four  edges 
of  the  linen  upon  the  sinapism ;  for  in  this  way, 
the  size  of  the  sinapism  is  accurately  determined, 
and  the  mustard  is  prevented  from  spreading  and 
running  on  the  other  parts  of  the  skin  than  the 
proper  ones. 

Sinapisms  will  generally  begin  to  give  pain 
in  less  than  half  an  hour  after  application,  and 
they  are  to  be  permitted  to  remain  on  the  part 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  after  this,  accord¬ 
ing  as  a  greater  or  a  less  degree  of  irritation  is 
desirable.  They  very  soon  make  the  skin 
red,  and  if  continued  long  enough  will  raise  a 
blister. 

Sinapisms  are  not  used  for  the  purpose  of  blis¬ 
tering  the  skin  so  often  as  they  ought  to  be.  In 
general  their  use  is  restricted  to  the  very  last 
stages  of  apparently  fatal  diseases,  where  they  are 
applied  to  the  insteps  and  legs  in  the  hope  of 
rousing  the  declining  circulation  and  renovating 
its  powers.  But  they  may  be  used  for  all  the 
common  purposes  of  a  blister  and  with  great  ad¬ 
vantage.  Indeed  they  form  the  best  kind  of  blis¬ 
ter  for  children,  on  account  of  the  ease  with 
which  the  degree  of  irritation  produced,  may  be 
regulated.  To  be  sure  blisters  are  often  pre¬ 
scribed  with  an  order  that  they  shall  be  only  al- 
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lowed  to  rise  to  a  certain  point,  but  the  injunction 
is  generally  laid  in  vain,  on  account  of  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  time  at  which  the  rising*  begins 
to  take  place. 

The  ancient  physicians  used  blisters  and  simi¬ 
lar  remedies  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  we 
do;  they  often  applied  twenty  or  thirty  very  small 
ones  on  different  parts  of  the  body  at  the  same 
time.  The  French,  in  like  manner,  depend 
much,  in  their  practice,  on  the  application  of  irri¬ 
tating  substances  to  the  skin.  But  their  favorite 
remedy  is  the  moxa ,  which  is  in  fact  a  species  of 
actual  cautery,  as  the  English  surgeons  call  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  red-hot  iron  and  other  similar  bodies 
to  the  skin.  The  moxa  is  a  small  cone  of  cotton 
so  prepared,  that  if  lighted  at  the  apex,  it  will 
slowly  burn  away  like  a  pastile.  The  French 
practitioners  frequently  burn  several  of  these 
cones  on  the  skin  in  succession  :  an  eschar  is 
formed,  when  the  base  of  the  cone  becomes  ig¬ 
nited  ;  and,  it  is  said,  that  the  pain  of  this  appli¬ 
cation  is  not  severe.  After  a  while  the  eschar 
separates,  and  an  ulcer  is  left  which  is  permit¬ 
ted  to  heal  as  slowly  as  it  will  do  when  left  to 
nature. 

The  use  of  moxa  is  scarcely  known  in 
England ;  but  it  is  probable  that  it  is  a  very 
efficaceous  remedy  especially  in  chronic  com¬ 
plaints. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  further  here  on 
the  remaining*  remedies  of  this  class,  caustics, 
setons  and  issues.  Caustics  are  only  moxas  form¬ 
ed  in  a  different  way  and  with  respect  to  setons 
and  issues  it  will  be  necessary  to  devote  a  sepa¬ 
rate  article  to  the  description  of  the  best  mode 
of  attending*  to  them  and  of  thus  gaining*  the 
greatest  advantage  from  them  with  the  least  in¬ 


convenience. 
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Art.  5.  Review  of 

An  Essay  of  Health  and  Long  Life.  By  George 
Cheyne,  M.D.  F.  U.  S.  2d  Ed.  1725* 

(continued,) 

Of  Sleeping  and  Watching. 

t(  There  is  nothing  more  certain,”  says  our  excellent 
author,  “  than  that,  abstracting  from  acute  cases,  our 
sleep  is  sound,  sweet  and  refreshing,  according  as  the 
alimentary  organs  are  easy,  quiet  and  clean-”;  whilst  dis¬ 
turbed  sleep  with  a  foul  mouth  in  the  morning,  <c  and 
white  tongue,  yawnings,  coughing,  spitting,  or  reaching 
and  heaving,  without  appetite,  spirits  or  life,”  this  is  the 
effect  of  a  deranged  digestion  and  is  very  often  produced 
bv  eating  full,  heavy  and  late  suppers. 

Dr.  C.  then  very  carefully  proves  that  it  is  proper  to 
sleep  at  night  and  watch  during  the  day — a  useless  labour, 
most  of  us  would  say  ;  and  yet  perhaps  there  is  nothing 
which  more  needs  correction  in  the  habits  of  the  higher 
and  middle  classes  of  society  than  the  late  hours  which 
the  present  custom  of  society  imposes  on  us.  If  the 
London  public  would  but  "once  taste  the  sweets  of  the 
morning  air  at  this  pleasant  season  (June),  they  would 
feel  more  anxious  to  rise  from  their  beds  to  see  the  sun  on 
its  first  appearance,  than  to  witness,  as  they  often  do  now 
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that  glorious  spectacle  when  they  retire  to  bed,  jaded  by 
the  effects  of  night  visiting  and  incapacitated  for  esti¬ 
mating  the  beauties  of  so  beautiful  a  scene.  Hear  Dr.  C. 

u  I  advise  all  such  (i.  e.  invalids),  if  they  would  pre¬ 
serve  their  health  and  lengthen  out  their  days,  to  avoid 
as  much  as  is  possible,  the  evening  dews,  nocturnal 
studies  and  unreasonable  watching;  in  summer,  to  go  to 
bed  with  the  sun,  and  in  winter  to  rise  at  least  by  break 
of  day.  Those  who  live  temperately,  will  necessarily 
sleep  but  little,1’  but  the  sleep  will  be  sound  and  the 
spirits  free  on  rising  in  the  morning.  Lying  awake  in 
bed  in  the  morning  is  decidedly  reprehended,  and  eight 
hours  sleep  is  the  longest  time  allowed  even  for  a  valetu¬ 
dinarian. 

The  whole  of  Dr.  C.’s  essay  on  sleeping  and  watching 
is  very  entertaining  as  well  as  convincing ;  we  are  desirous 
of  quoting  several  of  his  eloquent  passages ;  but  we 
must  be  contented  with  the  following: — 

“  All  nations  and  ages  have  agreed  that  the  morning 
season  is  the  proper  time  for  speculative  studies,  and 
those  employments  that  most  require  the  faculties  of  the 
mind.  For  then  the  stock  of  spirits  is  undiminished,  and 
in  the  greatest  plenty,  the  head  is  clear  and  serene,  the  pas¬ 
sions  are  quieted  and  forgot,  the  anxiety  and  inquietude  that 
the  digestions  beget  in  the  nervous  system  in  most  tender 
constitutions  and  the  hurry  the  spirits  are  under  after  the 
great  meal  are  settled  and  wrought  off.". 

We  hope  that  we  may  be  permitted  to  add  that  it  is 
now  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  sun  shines  bright 
into  our  room,  and  we  write  the  above  passage  with  that 
convincing  feeling  of  its  truth  as  well  as  beauty  which 
nothing  but  experience  can  bring  with  it. 

4.  Of  exercise  and  quiet. — The  due  regulation  of  exercise 
and  quiet, ’’  we  must  quote  again,  the  author  obliges  us.  “  is 
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almost  as  necessary  to  health  and  long  life  as  food  itself.” 

“  For  let  whatever  diet  be  pursued,  however  adjusted  both  in 
quantity  and  quality,  let  whatever  evacuation  be  used  to  les¬ 
sen  the  malady  or  any  succedaneum  be  proposed  to  prevent 
the  ill  effects,  our  bodies  are  so  made  and  the  animal  economy 
is  so  continued,  that  without  due  labour  and  exersise,  the 
juices  will  thicken,  the  joints  will  stiffen,  the  nerves  will  re¬ 
lax  and  on  these  disorders,  chronical  distempers  and  a  crazy 
old  age  must  ensue.’' 

A  curious  speculation  follows.  Dr.  C.  supposes  that 
animal  food  was  not  originally  necessary  to  the  human 
constitution ;  and  that  whilst  men  lived  entirely  on  vege¬ 
table  food  before  the  flood  and  thereby  had  their  exist¬ 
ence  protracted  until  the  age  of  1000  years,  the  Almighty 
introduced  the  use  of  meat  and  wine  as  a  means  of  short¬ 
ening  men’s  lives  from  this  period  to  seventy ;  lest,  from 
the  great  increase  of  wickedness,  the  world  might,  44  from 
the  long  life  of  its  inhabitants  become  a  hell  and  a  habit- 
ation  for  the  incarnate  devils:”  For,  44  he  wisely  fore¬ 
saw,  that  animal  food  and  artificial  liquors  would  natu¬ 
rally  contribute  towards  this  end;  and  indulged  or  per¬ 
mitted  the  generation  that  was  to  plant  the  world  after  the 
Hood,  the  use  of  these  for  food,  knowing  that  though  it 
would  shorten  the  lives  and  plait  a  scourge  of  thorns  for 
the  backs  of  the  lazy  and  voluptuous,  it  would  be  cau¬ 
tiously  avoided  by  those  who  knew  it  was  their  duty  and 
happiness  to  keep  their  passions  low  and  their  appetites 
in  subjection.”  We  do  not  think  that  Dr.  C.  conceived 
this  speculation  at  day-break;  unless  it  were  under  the 
influence  of  the  night-mare  after  having  broken  his  own 
rule  and  sat  up  late  and  eaten  a  hearty  supper  the  night 
before. 

Walking  is  the  most  natural  kind  of  exercise  ;  but  it 
i>  too  fatiguing  for  those  who  are  weakly. 
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“  Riding  is  certainly  the  most  manly,  the  most  healthy 
and  the  least  laborious  and  expensive  of  spirits  of  any ; 
shaking  the  whole  frame,  promoting  an  universal  perspiration 
and  secretion  of  all  the  fluids ;  to  which  may  be  added,  the 
various  changes  of  the  air  through  which  they  so  quickly 
pass,  every  alteration  of  which  becomes  as  it  were  a  new 
bath,  and  thereby,  variously  twitching  the  nervous  fibres  to 
brace  and  contract  them,  as  the  new  scenes  amuse  the 
mind.” 

A  carriage  is  only  adapted  for  the  old  and  the  lame' 
Home-exercise  is  not  recommended  except  in  very  bad 
weather;  “  for,  being  in  the  air,  contributes  much,  towards 
the  benefit  of  exercise”.  The  desire  for  exercise  in  chil¬ 
dren,  and,  its  advantages,  especially  in  the  open  air  is  al¬ 
luded  to  ;  the  desire  being  so  great,  that, 

“  Sitting  or  being  confined  seems  to  be  the  greatest  pu¬ 
nishment  they  can  suffer,  and  imprisoning  them  for  some 
time  will  much  more  readily  correct  them  than  whipping.” 

The  kinds  of  exercise  which  are  best  adapted  for  per¬ 
sons  labouring  under  certain  disorders  are  then  pointed 
out,  the  distinctions  arising  from  a  well-knowrn  fact  that 
by  peculiarities  of  labour  certain  parts  of  the  bodv  may  be 
strengthened  even  at  the  expence  of  the  rest.  So,  for 
weak  lungs,  talking  much  and  loud,  and  walking  up  hill 
are  recommended  ;  horse  exercise  for  faults  in  the  diges¬ 
tive  organs,  &c. 

Exercise  ought  to  be  taken,  says  our  author,  on  an 
empty  stomach ;  vre  should  say  not  earlier  than  two 
hours  after  a  meal ;  it  should  not  be  continued  till  great 

O 

fatigue  is  induced ;  the  body  too  should  be  kept  warm 
after  exercise,  and  as  a  fourth  condition,  he  says  temper¬ 
ance  should  be  joined  with  exercise,  meaning,  that  great 
exercise  is  no  excuse  for  eating  more  than  is  proper 
though  the  appetite  may  be  increased  by  exercise. 
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Cold  bathing  also  is  much  recommended ;  but  not  to 
those  who  labour  “  under  the  actual  fits  of  a  chronical 
distemper,  with  a  quick  pulse,  head-ache,  weak  lungs,  or 
a  foul  stomach.”  Dr.  C.  does  not  advise  plunging  in 
head  first,  but  to  pour  some  basins  of  water  first  over  the 
head,  if  the  patient  is  delicate,  and  then, 

“  Holding  by  the  rope,  to  walk  down  the  steps  as  fast  as 
one  can,  and  when  got  to  the  bottom,  bending  the  hams,  as 
women  do  when  they  curtsey  low,  to  shorten  the  length  of 
the  body  so  as  to  bring  the  head  a  good  way  under  water  and 
then  popping  up  again  to  take  breath;  and  thus  alternating 
for  two  or  three  times,  and  out  again,  rubbing  and  currying 
well  before  dressing.” 

The  use  of  the  flesh  brush  is  thus  naturally  introduced 
and  it  is  recommended  by  an  excellent  but  homely  argu¬ 
ment,  namely,  the  great  advantage  which  horses  and  other 
animals  derive  from  the  use  of  the  curry-comb. 

5.  Of  our  evacuations  and  their  obstructions . — The 
intestinal  evacuations  are  always  figured  as  it  is  techni¬ 
cally  called  in  a  state  of  health.  Too  great  costiveness, 
when  present,  arises  from  excess  in  strong  liquors,  or 
from  a  slow  and  imperfect  digestion,  or  from  a  too  sparing 
diet:  Purgings,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  person  having 
eaten  too  much,  or  of  food  which  is  of  too  strong  a 
nature.  Hence  eating  and  drinking  largely  is  not  the 
way  to  get  fat ;  and  especially  this  is  said  to  be  true  of 
children.  As  a  corollary  to  this  we  may  add,  that  roast 
beef  when  given  plentifully  is  a  very  efficaceous  means 
of  starving  a  young  child  to  death. 

A  mild  and  spare  but  nutritious  diet  is  the  most  pro¬ 
per  for  making  emaciated  people  fat.  Skilful  grooms 
know  this  very  well,  and  man-doctors,  our  author  says, 
should  not  disdain  to  take  a  lesson  out  of  their  humbler 
VOL.  II. 
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brother  the  horse-doctor’s  book.  Eat,  says  lie,  <c  of  soft, 
light,  tender,  cool  and  mucilaginous  food,”  and  “  little  at 
a  time  and  often,  never  without  an  appetite  nor  to  satiety ; 
joining  to  these,  the  other  helps  and  assistances  mention¬ 
ed  in  this  treatise.”  A  stronger  diet  will  be  allowable 
when  the  debilitated  powers  have  been  recovered  by  the 
above  method. 

An  excellent  lesson  is  conveyed  in  the  following  sen¬ 
tences  connected  with  the  same  subject. 

“  There  is  nothing  more  ridiculous  than  to  see  tender, 
hysterical  and  vapourish  people,  perpetually  complaining 
and  yet  perpetually  cramming;  crying  out,  they  are  ready  to 
sink  into  the  ground  and  faint  away,  and  yet  gobbling  down 
the  richest  and  strongest  food  and  highest  cordials,  to  oppress 
and  overlay  them  quite.” 

It  is  indeed  a  mistake  to  attempt  to  cure  such  symptoms 
by  cordials 

“  The  proper  remedy  in  this  case,  is  to  cleanse  the  fetid 
abyss  and  then  to  preserve  it  clean  by  cutting  oft' all  the  inlets 
of  putrefaction.  For  there  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that 
of  those  born  sound  here  in  England,  the  head-aches, 
stomach-aches,  colics,  and  nervous  pains  and  disorders,  uni¬ 
versally  proceed  from  idleness  and  fulness  of  blood.” 

One  moderate  flesh-meal  a  day  will  generally  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  one  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  and  more  than 
this  would  be  hurtful.  One  in  two  days  indeed,  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  those  who  are  obliged  to  underdose  themselves 
with  food  for  the  cure  of  nervous  and  other  chronic  disor¬ 
ders;  for,  “  he  who,  without  firm  bowels,  thinks  to  cure 
a  nervous  distemper,  labours  in  vain.”  And  yet,  how 
common  it  is  for  valetudinarians  to  purge  themselves ! 
Let  Dr.  Cheyne  teach  them  better. 

Dr.  C.  supposes  that  the  remains  of  the  food  do  not 
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naturally  pass  from  the  bowels  until  after  a  lapse  of  three 
days. 

“  Of  “  the  evacuations  by  water,”  it  may  be  said,  that 
a  turbid,  red  fluid  is  a  sign  of  excess  in  food,  as  also  is 
one  that  is  pale,  limpid,  sweet  and  in  large  quantities; 
whilst  the  healthy  secretion  is  “  of  a  bright  amber-colour, 
having  a  light  cloud  hanging  almost  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  and  being  about  three  quarters  of  the  liquor 
taken  down.” 

The  evacuation  by  perspiration  is  then  alluded  to,  and 
its  importance  is  pointed  out.  An  interference  with  the 
proper  secretion  of  the  fluid  of  perspiration  seems  to 
form  one  of  the  readiest  modes  for  the  causes  of  diseases 
to  produce  their  effect  on  the  human  constitution. 
Catching  cold  is  probably  some  internal  effect  produced 
by  the  deleterious  action  of  cold  air  on  the  external 
skin.  The  skin  however  is  apparently  made  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  receiving  impressions  from  these  causes  of 
disease  by  the  secretion  of  perspiration  being  suspended 
or  otherwise  deranged,  by  too  great  indulgence  in  rich 
food,  or  generally  speaking  by  those  numerous  states  of 
ill-health  which  constitute  the  valetudinarian  condition. 
Moderate  living,  with  exercise,  will  ensure  a  proper  per¬ 
spiration;  and  thus,  the  body  will  be  fortified  in  the  best 
way  against  the  attacks  of  disease  from  catching  cold. 

It  is  said  in  conclusion,  that  “persons  of  weak  nerves 
have  often  a  critical  flux  of  rheum  from  the  glands  of  the 
mouth  and  throat,  (causing  spitting)  to  a  very  large 
quantity,  which,  if  not  tampered  with,  brings  them  great 
relief.” 

6.  Of  the  passions. — This  section  is  less  susceptible 
of  being  usefully  analysed  than  any  of  the  others.  Dr. 
Cheyne  says  however,  that  “  the  passions  have  a  greater 
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influence  on  health  than  most  people  are  aware  of ; 
that  violent  passions  produce  acute  diseases  and  slow 
ones  chronic  complaints;  that  whilst  the  thoughtful  and 
“  and  those  of  good  understanding  suffer  most  by  the 
slow  and  secretly  consuming  passions,  the  indolent  and 
the  thoughtless  suffer  least  from  the  passions”  ;  and 
lastly  that,  although  “  the  diseases,  brought  on  by  the 
passions,  may  be  cured  by  medicine,  when  once  the  pas¬ 
sions  themselves  cease  or  are  quieted,  that  the  pre¬ 
venting  or  calming  the  passions  is  the  business,  not  of 
physick,  but  of  virtue  and  religion.”  The  true  physick 
for  the  mind  is  the  introduction  of  good  mental  habits  of 
action. 

7.  Of  miscellaneous  matters. — Dr.  C.  says  that  each 
person  has  a  measure  of  health,  beyond  which  his  ori¬ 
ginal  frame  will  not  permit  him  to  go ;  but  that  “  if  the 
rules  and  cautions,  laid  down  in  this  treatise,  be  carefully, 
steadily  and  constantly  observed,”  life  may  be  made 
“  tolerably  easy  and  free  from  grievous  sufferings”  even 
in  the  worst  cases,  whilst,  if  the  generality  of  chronical 
cases  be  taken  in  due  time,  before  the  viscera  are  quite 
spoiled,  they  would  infallibly  bring  about  a  perfect  cure.” 
We  firmly  believe  it. 

Dr.  C.  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  causes  which  produce 
chronic  diseases  in  Great  Britain  are  so  deep  rooted,  that 
he  never  saw  one  person  who,  although  cured,  had  reso¬ 
lution  enough  to  presevere  in  such  a  course  of  life  as 
would  prevent  them  from 

“  Springing  up  again  in  some  symptom  or  other  and  at 
last  bringing  on  that  grand  one,  which  puts  a  final  period  to 
all  their  sufferings.’’  “  One  good  reason  for  this  is,  that  it 
requires  a  regimen  and  conduct  so  entirely  contrary  and  op¬ 
posite  to  the  habits  and  customs,  and  the  universal  bent  and 
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appetites  of  this  island,  that  it  becomes  a  kind  of  perpetual 
self-denial  to  them,  which  the  British  nation,  in  general,  does 
not  mightily  admire.  Another  reason  is,  that  fine  folks  use 
their  physicians  as  they  do  their  laundresses,  send  their  linen 
to  them  to  be  cleaned,  in  order  only  to  be  dirtied  again.” 

In  describing  the  different  temperaments  of  the  body. 
Dr.  C.  says,  u  Those  who  have  naturally  soft,  thin, 
small,  and  short  hair,  are  of  a  loose,  flabby,  and  relaxed 
state  of  nerves.11  “  Those  of  the  fairest  hair  are  of  the 
loosest  fibres,  other  things  being  equal.”  “  Those  of 
large,  or  as  they  are  called  mastiff  muscles,  and  of  big 
bones,  are  generally  of  a  firmer  state  of  nerves  than  those 
of  little  muscles  and  bones.11  4<  Soft,  yielding,  pappy 
flesh  is  a  sure  sign  of  loose  fibres  as  is,  44  a  white,  fair, 
blanched  or  ashen-coloured  complexion,11  and  also  the 
signs  of  a  “  fat,  corpulent,  and  phlegmatic  constitution.’ 
Those  too,  who  are  subject  to  profuse  evacuations  of  any 
kind  and  those  who  have  cold  extremities  and  readily 
catch  cold  are  of  this  loose  habit  of  body.  Females  of 
this  temperament  frequently  miscarry. 

Such  persons  have  their  times  and  seasons  for  being  ill 
and  well.  They  droop  about  Christmas,  or  when  the 
cold  weather  sets  in ;  they  get  worse  till  the  spring  be¬ 
comes  warm ;  they  acquire  their  best  health  about  Mid¬ 
summer,  and  often  continuing  well  during  the  warm 
weather  fail  off  again  as  winter  approaches.  An  atten¬ 
tive  consideration  of  this  fact  will  be  sufficient  to  point 
out  a  great  part  of  the  necessary  rules  for  such  persons. 
Dr.  C.  recommends  that  they  shall  be  careful  to  live  on 
the  food  which  the  season  itself  provides,  or  on  such  arti¬ 
cles  as  are  naturally  and  without  forcing,  in  season  at  the 
different  periods  of  the  year.  This  rule  requires  to  be 
taken  with  caution.  He  highly  extols  exercise  in  such 
cases.  “  Neither  Sydenham  nor  Fuller,11  says  he,  “  have 
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been  able  to  tell  the  half  of  what  obstinate  exercise  will 
do  in  low,  cachectic,  consumptive  cases/'1  and  we  believe 
him.  The  more  exercise  is  taken  the  less  clothes  are 
required,  and  Dr.  C.  recommends  as  light  clothing  as 
possible.  Frequently  to  shave  the  head  and  face,  and  to 
wash,  scrape,  and  pare  the  feet  and  toes  are  also  recom¬ 
mended  ;  the  plentiful  use  of  cold  water  is  highly  spoken 
of.  Moreover  it  is  observed  that  such  persons  should 
write  and  read  as  much  as  possible  in  an  erect  position, 
and  that  the  fat  and  unwieldy  should  abstain  from  the 
use  of  fluids. 

The  aged  are  directed  to  avoid  the  inclemency  of  the 
seasons  and  to  understand  that  exercise  is  not  so  impor¬ 
tant  to  them  as  to  younger  persons  ;  but  especially  “  to 
lessen  their  diet  gradually,  as  they  grow  older  before 
nature  has  forced  this  diminution  on  them.  This,  says 
our  author,  is  a  powerful  means  of  making  their  old  age 
green  and  indolent,  and  to  preserve  the  remains  of  their 
senses  to  the  very  last/’  Cornaro,  gradually  lessened  his 
diet  so  far  that  he  at  last  came  to  live  on  the  yolk  of  an 
egg  for  three  days. 

The  folly  of  invalids  supposing  that  their  chronical 
complaints  can  be  cured  on  a  sudden  or  in  a  short  time 
is  then  pointed  out.  A  spendthrift  who  has  mortgaged 
his  estate  deeply  cannot,  it  is  said,  pay  off  his  incum¬ 
brances  at  once,  let  his  retrenchings  be  what  they 
may,  and  a  melancholy  picture  is  then  given  of  the  evil 
consequences  which  result  from  invalids  thinking  other¬ 
wise  :  they  go,  he  says,  from  doctor  to  doctor,  vainly 
seeking  for  what  they  can  never  find,  until  they  inevita¬ 
bly  fall  into  the  hands  of  quacks. 

In  conclusion,  Dr.  C.  says,  “  the  grand  secret  of 
health  and  long  life,  lies  in  Keeping  the  blood,  and  eon- 
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sequently  other  juices  of  the  body,  in  a  degree  ot 
fluidity.” 

We  have  thus  thought  it  right  to  extract  very  largely 
from  this  excellent  old  work  of  Dr.  Cheyne's,  and  our 
readers  will  be  obliged  to  us  for  having  done  so.  We 
shall  give  his  u  conclusion”  entire. 

“  To  conclude,  without  taking  the  benefit  of  revelation, 
which  in  a  sense  relating;  even  to  our  mortal  bodies,  has 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light ;  if,  but  the  precepts  ot 
the  pagan  philosophers  were  observed, 

Servare  modum,  finemque  tueri,  naturamque  sequi ; 

If  men  would  but  observe  the  golden  mean  in  all  their  appe¬ 
tites,  passions,  and  desires ;  if  in  all  their  thoughts,  words,  and 
actions,  they  would  but  mind,  1  will  not  say  the  end  of  their 
being  and  existence  here,  but  the  end  to  which  their  thoughts, 
words,  and  actions,  naturally  tended  in  their  last  resort; 
and  lastly,  if  in  the  gratification  of  their  appetites,  passions, 
and  desires,  they  followed  the  uncorrupted  dictates  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  neither  spurred  her  on  beyond  her  braving,  nor 
too  violently  restrained  her  in  her  innocent  bias,  they  would 
enjoy  a  greater  measure  of  health  than  they  do  ;  have  their 
pleasures  more  exquisite  and  their  sensations  more  delicate; 
live  with  less  pain,  and  die  with  less  horror.  For  had  it 
not  been  for  the  lewdness,  luxury,  and  intemperate  gratifi¬ 
cations  of  the  passions,  and  appetites,  which  first  ruined  and 
spoiled  the  constitution  of  the  fathers,  whereby  they  could 
communicate  only  a  diseased,  crasy,  and  untunable  carcass 
to  their  sons,  so  that,  with  the  world’s  decay,  vicious  souls 
and  putrified  bodies,  have,  in  this  our  age,  arrived  to  their 
highest  and  most  exalted  degrees  ;  I  say,  had  it  not  been 
for  these  evils  there  never  had  happened  so  much  sickness, 
pain,  and  misery,  so  unhappy  lives,  and  such  wretched  ends 
as  we  now  behold  among  men.  But  even  in  this  our  lapsed 
estate  and  condition,  had  the  dictates  of  nature  and  reason, 
not  to  say  religion,  been  followed  ;  we  might  have  passed 
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our  (lays  in  indolence  (at  least  from  chronical  distempers) 
if  not  innocent  pleasures,  arrived  at  a  good  old  age,  with  our 
senses  free,  and  our  rational  faculties  clear,  and  at  last  de¬ 
parted  in  peace,  as  a  lamp  goes  out  for  want  of  oil.  And 
let  the  gentlemen  of  wit  and  fire,  of  banter  and  sneer,  hug 
themselves  ever  so  much  in  their  boasted  tranquillity  and 
and  security,  gratify  their  passions,  appetites,  and  humours 
to  the  full,  and  despise  futurity  and  whining;  I  dare  pro¬ 
mise,  when  the  farce  is  ended,  and  the  last  minutes  are 
drawing  on,  they  would  prefer  a  life  thus  led,  and  an  end  so 
calm,  to  all  the  pleasures  of  lewdness  and  sensuality,  and 
the  bounces  of  a  false  and  ignorant  security.” 


Art.  6.  On  the  Climate  of  London. 

In  the  first  of  Mr.  Howard’s  two  volumes  on  “  the 
Climate  of  London/'  a  series  of  monthly  tables  of  the 
weather  is  given  from  1S07  to  1819  both  inclusive:  the 
second  volume  contains  the  author’s 

“  Review,  arrangement,  and  generalization  of  the  vast 
body  of  facts,  contained  in  the  first  part  of  the  work,  in 
other  words,  an  exposition  of  the  true  character  of  the  cli¬ 
mate  of  London  as  deduced  from  observation  ;  and  secondly, 
a  detail  of  principles,  speculations,  and  opinions,  respecting 
meteorology  in  general.” 

The  heat  of  the  atmosphere  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth  is  not  caused  entirely  by  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  ;  indeed  it  would  seem, 

“  That  the  proportion  of  heat  which  it  (the  mass  of  air) 
derives  from  the  direct  passage  of  the  rays  is  the  same  in 
all  seasons.  Hence,  Mr.  Howard  goes  on  to  say,  “  the 
accumulation  of  heat  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which 
we  always  experience  from  continued  sunshine,  is  evidently 
due  to  the  stopping  of  the  rays  of  that  surface,  to  their  rrwib 
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tiplied  reflexions  and  refractions,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  are,  as  it  were,  absorbed  and  fixed,  for  a  time,  in  the 
soil  and  in  the  incumbent  atmosphere.  By  this  process,  the 
earth,  when  in  a  cold  state  at  the  end  of  winter,  becomes 
gradually  heated  to  a  certain  depth,  as  the  warm  season 
advances.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  sun  declines,  in 
autumn,  the  soil,  thus  heated,  acts  as  a  warm  body  on  the 
atmosphere  and  gives  out  again  the  heat  it  has  received.” 

From  this,  it  follows,  that  the  temperature  of  the  air  is 
not  at  its  maximum  and  minimum  at  the  solstices,  and 
at  the  mean  at  the  equinoxes,  but  at  about  a  month  after 
those  periods.  Hence  Mr.  II.  purposes  to  make  a  new 
division  of  the  seasons,  making  spring  begin  on  March 
6th  and  end  on  June  6th;  summer  to  be  included  be¬ 
tween  June  7th  and  September  7th;  autumn  between 
September  Sth  and  December  6th ;  and  winter  between 
December  7th  and  March  5th. 

Taken  in  this  new  arrangement  the  temperature  in  Lon¬ 
don,  on  the  average,  rises  during  the  spring,  from  39-94° 
to  58. 08°,  or  18.14°:  during  the  summer,  from  58.0S0  to 
64.75°  or  6.67°,  and  declines  again  6.59°:  during  autumn, 
declines  18.35°  from  58.16°:  and  during  winter,  after 
declining  5.36°  or  to  34.45°  it  rises  again  5.49°  or  to 
39.94°. 

A  curious  circumstance  relating  to  the  average  tempe¬ 
rature  of  London  is,  that,  from  the  mass  of  buildings  and 
of  animals,  and  from  the  constant  and  large  fires  which 
it  contains,  the  temperature  is  “  two  degrees,  on  the  an¬ 
nual  mean,  above  that  of  the  immediate  vicinity 

Curious  as  this  circumstance  is,  a  little  reflexion  on  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  promulgation  of  heat  will  afford 
a  ready  explanation  of  the  fact.  Why  does  snow  exist 
on  the  tops  of  mountains  in  the  Torrid  Zone?  because 
the  rays  of  the  sun  give  very  little  heat  to  the  air  in  its 
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passage  through  it.  If  a  thermometer  be  taken  from  the 
shade  and  held  in  the  sun’s  rays,  it  does  not  rise  because 
the  rays  impart  their  heat  to  the  air  and  the  air  to  the 
fluid  in  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer,  but  because  the 
thermometer  intercepts  a  part  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  and 
becomes  heated  by  the  gradual  accumulation  which  thus 
takes  place.  The  temperature  is  higher  near  the  surface 
of  the  earth  than  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  because  it  is  the 
earth  itself  and  the  things  upon  it  which  collect  the  heat 
and  implant  it  by  contact  to  the  air  ;  and  therefore,  as 
the  quantity  of  surface  at  the  top  of  a  mountain  bears  but 
a  small  proportion  to  the  air,  to  what  it  does  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  the  air  must  be  colder  at  the  top  than  the  bottom, 
and  the  higher  the  mountain,  the  colder  its  top  will  be. 

It  is  easy  to  deduce  from  this,  that  the  great  number 
of  vertical  surfaces,  which  the  buildings  of  a  large  city 
present,  must,  by  their  mutual  reflexion  of  the  sun’s  rays, 
collect  a  much  larger  quantity  of  heat  than  the  plain  sur¬ 
face  of  the  country  can  do,  from  which  not  only  the 
sun’s  beams  are  again  freely  radiated  to  the  sky,  but  the 
heat,  which  is  accumulated,  is  in  some  degree  dissipated 
by  the  light  winds  of  summer  which  sweep  along  it  with¬ 
out  obstruction. 

It  appears  that  this 

u  Excess  of  the  city  temperature  is  least  in  spring  and 
greatest  in  winter ;  and  seems  to  belong  entirely  to  the  nights, 
which  average  3.7°  warmer  than  the  country,  while  the  heat 
of  the  dags,  owing  without  doubt,  to  the  interception  of  a 
portion  of  the  solar  rays  by  a  constant  veil  of  smoke,  falls, 
on  a  mean  of  years,  about  a  third  of  a  degree  short  of  that 
on  the  open  plain.” 

The  mean  temperature  of  London  is  484°  or  about 
2°  less  than  has  been  usually  supposed.  It  varies  how¬ 
ever  as  much  as  4°  in  different  years  “  and  the  variations, 
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according  to  Mr.  Howard,  are  periodical,  and  appear  to 
recur  in  cycles  of  seventeen  years.11  The  year  1816, 
he  says,  was  the  coldest  of  a  cycle  and  it  had  its  paral¬ 
lels  in  1799  and  1782;  the  year  1806  was  warmest  of  a 
cycle,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  will  have  its  parallel  in 
1823,  whilst  the  next  coldest  of  a  cycle  will  be  1833. 

The  full  range  of  the  thermometer  in  London,  is  not 
less  thon  100° ;  namely,  from  96°  the  greatest  heat  to  — 
5°  the  greatest  cold.  The  mean  temperature  of  no  month 
however  is  below  the  freezing  point,  and  the  mean  an¬ 
nual  range  is  72°,  the  mean  difference  between  day  and 
night  being  14°.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  different 
months  in  whole  numbers  is,  “  January  34°,  February 
39°,  March  41°,  April  46°,  May  55°,  June  58°,  July 
62°,  August  61°,  September  56°,  October  50°,  Novem¬ 
ber  40°,  December  37°.'” 

The  mean  annual  range  of  the  barometer  is  1,998 
inches;  extreme  range  in  ten  years,  2.49 inches,  namely, 
from  30.71  on  February  24,  1808,  to  28.22  on  January 
29,  1814:  the  former  occurred  during  a  moderate  N.  E. 
wind,  and  the  latter  during  strong  southerly  gales. 

On  die  average,  a  wind  between  north  and  east  pre¬ 


vails  in  each  year  for . 74  days 

East  and  south  . . . .  54 

South  and  west  •••••*  . . 104 

West  and  north  . .  100 

Variable  winds  occupy  the  remaining  .  33 


365 


So,  there  are  140  easterly  and  245  westerly  winds,  and 
192  northerly,  and  173  soudierly  winds. 

“  The  prevailing  winds  in  the  different  seasons,  according 
to  the  division  of  Mr.  Howard,  are  the  following;  in  the 
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beginning  and  end  of  winter  south  and  west,  in  the  middle 
north;  in  spring  north-east  during  the  first  two-thirds  and 
southerly  during  the  remainder  ;  in  summer,  the  predomina¬ 
ting  winds  are  those  which  range  from  the  west  to  north,  the 
latter  point  not  being  included;  in  autumn,  the  winds  from 
south  west  prevail  throughout  the  season.” 


Art.  7.  On  the  Insects  which  are  hurtful  to  Mankind 
(continued  from  tage  240.  Vol.  1.) 

Many  insects  seem  to  attack  the  human  body  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  feeding  on  the  blood.  Some  of  these 
produce  exquisite  pain  when  they  strike  their  “  tremen¬ 
dous  apparatus  of  knives  and  lancets”  into  our  skin. 
The  horse  fly  will  take  away  as  much  as  eight  drops  of 
blood,  when  it  attacks  the  human  subject;  the  sand  fly 
of  America,  called  the  burning  fly  from  the  intense 
burning  pain  which  its  bite  occasions,  will  make  the 
blood  run  down  the  face  in  streams,  although  it  is  so 
small  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible.  The  bite  of  the  sto- 
moxys  caleitrans,  a  fly  not  unlike  the  common  house  fly, 
produces  almost  as  much  pain  as  the  sand  fly  ;  and  an 
anecdote  is  related  of  a  gentleman  being  dreadfully  teased 
by  an  insect  for  several  nights,  so  that  he  could  not 
sleep ;  when  it  was  found  that  a  swallow  fly  had  strayed 
from  its  natural  habitation,  the  nest  and  skin  of  the 
swallow,  and  made  a  lodgment  between  the  sheets  of  his 
bed.  None  of  these  torments  however  are  more  terrible 
than  the  many  species  of  gnats  or  musquitoes.  The 
rostra  or  beaks  of  these  insatiable  blood-suckers  consist 
of  five  lancets  besides  the  sheath ;  some  of  the  lancets 
being  barbed  for  the  purpose  of  fastening  the  instrument 
in  the  skin,  so  that  it  may  act  as  a  syphon  and  draw 
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away  the  luckless  sufferers  blood.  In  hot  climates, 
these  insects  form  so  great  a  pest  that  the  hum  of  a  mus- 
quito  becomes  more  terrible  than  the  roar  of  a  lion.  Dr. 
Clarke  relates  that  in  the  Crimea,  the  Russian  soldiers 
are  obliged  to  sleep  in  sacks,  and  still  some  of  these  occa¬ 
sionally  die  in  consequence  of  mortification  produced  by 
the  bites  of  musquitoes.  In  America,  soldiers  have  been 
obliged  to  dig  holes  in  the  earth  with  their  bayonets,  and 
sleep  with  their  heads  inserted  in  those  holes,  and  their 
hammocks  tied  round  their  necks. 

Some  insects  sting  only  out  of  revenge.  In  these 
the  piercing  instrument,  which  is  essentially  of  the  same 
kind,  is  fixed  in  the  animal's  tail  and  generally  their 
stings  are  venomous.  The  Linnaxm  order  Hymenoptera 
comprises  the  majority  of  these  insects.  Ichneumon  flies 
will  occasionally  attack  the  human  subject,  and  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  bee,  the  wasp  and  the  hornet  are  well  under¬ 
stood.  Ants  also  sting  in  the  same  way,  and  some  of 
rthem  give  exquisite  pain.  A  black  ant  at  Ceylon,  called 
Coddia  produces  as  much  pain  as  u  a  coal  of  fire but 
it  is  said  to  be  of  a  noble  nature  and  never  to  sting  un¬ 
less  irritated.  The  Cingalese  give  an  amusing  reason  for 
this;  “  formerly/’  they  say,  “  these  ants  went  to  ask  a 
wife  of  the  Noya,  a  venomous  and  noble  kind  of  snake ; 
and  because  they  had  such  a  high  spirit  as  to  dare  to 
offer  to  be  related  to  so  generous  a  creature,  they  had 
this  virtue  bestowed  on  them  that  they  should  sting 
after  this  manner.  And  if  they  had  obtained  a  wife  of  the 
Noya,  they  would  have  stung  as  bad  as  he."1  It  seems 
that  in  other  countries  besides  Ceylon,  ants  are  supposed 
to  be  allied  to  serpents,  or  even  to  be  the  parent  of  them. 
Scorpions  come  next  under  consideration.  Some  of  them 
are  a  foot  long.  Their  sting  consists  of  “  a  simple  in- 
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curved  mucro,  terminating  in  an  ampullaceous  joint.” 
These  animals  are  exceedingly  cruel  and  ferocious.  Other 
insects  produce  injury  simply  by  biting.  The  scolo- 
pendra  or  centipedes  are  of  this  class.  Dr.  Lister  men¬ 
tions  one  scolopendra  which  is  eighteen  inches  long.  The 
bite  of  some  of  these  large  ones  is  said  to  be  mortal. 
Spiders  also  use  their  very  strong  jaws  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  The  tarantula,  which  is  a  spider,  is  famed  through¬ 
out  the  civilized  world.  The  bite  of  the  tarantula  how¬ 
ever  is  not  dangerous;  but  that  of  another  Mediterranean 
spider  is  said  to  be  mortal  to  man  as  well  as  to  animals. 
This  insect  is  as  large  as  a  hornet,  and  its  web  is  so  line 
as  to  be  almost  invisible. 

A  third  class  of  insects  produces  great  annoyance  in 
other  ways.  A  very  minute  creature,  the  Thrips 
Physapus  excites  an  intolerable  sensation  in  sultry 
weather  by  merely  creeping  upon  the  skin.  Several 
foreign  insects  produce  still  greater  evils.  The  com¬ 
mon  house  fly  acquires  this  power  of  annoyance  when 
it  walks  upon  the  skin  at  the  close  of  the  summer ;  but 
Mr.  Arthur  Young  relates,  that  an  annoying  %  is  so 
numerous  in  certain  parts  of  France,  that  he  could 
“  manure  four  or  five  acres  every  year  with  dead  flies.” 
The  eye  fly  of  the  East  Indies  is  a  very  minute  insect, 
which  torments  persons  by  flying  into  their  eyes.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  hairs  of  the  cowhage  produce  very 
great  irritation  on  the  skin :  in  the  same  way,  the  stiff 
hairs  of  certain  caterpillars  are  very  tormenting.  Ladies 
standing  near  the  nests  of  these  insects  have  had  nume- 
rous  tumours  produced  on  their  necks,  occasioned  by 
short  hairs,  brought  by  the  wind.  Probably  these  hairs 
are  barbed  and  thus  make  their  way  into  the  skin ;  as  is 
the  case  with  certain  seed  vessels,  those  of  the  travelling 
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oat  for  instance,  which  thus  creep  along  the  ground,  or 
with  the  fur  used  by  hatters,  which  is  consolidated,  so  as 
to  form  felt,  by  favouring  the  operation  of  this  barbed 
nature  of  the  fur. 

The  juices  of  spiders  are  often  very  irritating  to  the 
skin ;  whilst  in  South  America,  if  a  fiery  red  acarus 
called  Coy  a  or  Coyba  be  crushed  on  the  skin,  its  fluids 
produce  large  tumours,  which  are  often  followed  by 
death.  Hence  on  the  banks  of  the  Nevba  it  is  neces- 

J 

sary  to  avoid  touching  any  part  that  is  stung,  lest  it 
should  be  by  one  of  these  insects,  which  are  crushed  by 
a  mere  touch.  The  Indians  get  their  companions  to  blow 
them  off  their  skin.  The  animal  is  much  smaller  than 
a  bug.  Perhaps  the  Indians  use  this  insect  as  the  means 
of  making  their  arrows  poisonous. 

It  is  still  necessary  to  mention  that  some  insects  ac¬ 
tually  live  in  the  human  stomach.  The  meal  worm,  a 
species  of  beetle,  has  been  voided  both  by  male  and  fe¬ 
male  patients ;  and  Dr.  Lister  relates  several  analogous 
histories.  The  larvae  of  similar  insects  have  sometimes 
been  coughed  up :  caterpillars  have  also  been  vomited 
from  the  stomach  as  Dr.  Lister  attests.  The  eggs  of 
these  insects  had  probably  been  swallowed  with  the  food. 
Maggots  have  often  been  discharged  from  the  nostrils 
in  certain  patients,  and  a  case  occurred  at  Asbornby  in 
Lincolnshire,  where,  a  pauper  was  found  in  the  middle 
of  June,  literally  devoured  by  maggots  before  his  death. 
He  had  concealed  meat  about  his  person,  which  became 
putrid  and  full  of  maggots ;  and  these  maggots  by  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  attack  the  living  substance  caused  the  man’s 
death.  Insects  have  also  been  voided  through  the  urinary 
passages.  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence  minutely  describe 
one  of  these  insects  (vol.  1.  page  140.) 
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A  punishment  and  a  terrible  one  among  the  ancient 
Persians  was,  to  shut  the  malefactor  between  two  boats 
of  equal  size,  except  that  the  head  and  feet  were  left 
bare.  These  parts  were  moistened  with  honey,  and  on 
being  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  honey  attracted  the  in¬ 
sects.  The  unhappy  victim  was  obliged  to  take  food ; 
so  that  he  lived  often  for  many  days.  One  is  mentioned 
who  lived  seventeen  days ;  and,  on  taking  oft’  the  upper 
boat,  his  flesh  was  found  to  be  full  of  worms. 

Art.  8.  To  render  water  particularly  wholesome  and 
palatable,  those  who  drink  it  in  perfection,  should,  after 
having  boiled  and  passed  it  through  a  filtering  stone* 
cause  it  to  be  put  into  a  common  barrel-churn,  to  be 
there  agitated  for  as  long  a  time  as  may  be  thought 
necessary  and  then  bottled  with  the  addition  of  two  dried 
raisins  to  each  bottle.  By  this  means  a  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  fixed  air  is  given  to  the  water  and  it  then  becomes 
delicious.  So  at  least  says  our  informant. 


No.  8,  of  this  Journal,  will  be  published  on  the  first  of 

October. 
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Art.  ] .  October. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  the  great  approach  which 
we  have  made  towards  winter  when  we  com¬ 
pare  October  with  the  month  which  preceded  it. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  month,  it  is  sufficiently 
warm  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and,  in  some 
years,  the  atmosphere  is  as  tranquil  as  it  usually 
is  in  the  month  of  September:  but  the  rains  now 
begin  to  fall,  the  equinoctial  winds  strip  the  trees 
of  their  foliage  and  join  the  rainy  season  in  giving 
the  last  blow  to  the  heats  of  summer,  the  evenings 
and  mornings  become  more  chill,  and  therefore  if 
must  be  expected  that  diseases  will  become  more 
numerous  and  severe. 

A  change  too,  takes  place  in  the  kind  of  dis¬ 
ease  with  which  we  meet.  The  bowel  complaints 
of  September  are  now  very  rarely  to  be  seen  ;  but 
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October . 


in  return,  the  inflammatory  diseases,  and  particu¬ 
larly  those  which  affect  the  chest,  increase  greatly 
in  number  and  variety  of  appearance.  Fevers 
also  begin  now  to  show  themselves,  although  it  is 
perhaps  not  until  November,  that  the  bad  forms 
of  fever  appear  in  any  great  number. 

Rheumatism  indeed  is  occasionally  met  with, 
but  the  class  of  diseases  which  more  particularly 
prevails  in  October  is  inflammation  of  the  respira¬ 
tory  organs  in  some  of  its  numerous  varieties. 

But  here  again  we  may  see  how  great  a  differ¬ 
ence  variation  of  circumstances  makes  in  the 
same  disease.  The  chest  diseases  of  spring  are 
totally  different  from  those  which  occur  in  autumn  ; 
nay  indeed,  they  would  seem  to  be  diseases  really 
of  a  different  part.  In  spring  pleurisy,  and 
under  that  name  must  be  comprehended  all  those 
pains  in  the  side  and  stitches  which  occur  at  that 
season,  abounds,  whilst  the  coughs  are  all  dry  and 
hard,  and  the  attendant  fever  violent  in  a  great 
degree.  In  the  chest  complaints  of  autumn  on 
the  contrary,  pleurisy  does  not  often  appear;  pains 
in  the  side  are  very  seldom  complained  of,  the 
coughs  are  hoarse  and  barking,  they  are  usually 
attended  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  disease  by  a 
copious,  and  in  the  latter  periods,  a  sticky  expec¬ 
toration,  and  the  attendant  fever  does  not  bear 
the  use  of  the  lancet  so  well  as  in  the  former  part 
of  the  year;  in  short  the  inflammation  is  not,  as 
in  the  spring,  seated  in  the  pleura  or  that  mem- 
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brane  which  covers  the  lungs  and  lines  the  cavity 
of  the  chesty  but  it  resides  in  the  substance  of  the 
lungs  themselves,  or  more  commonly  in  the  mem¬ 
brane  which  lines  the  larynx  or  organ  of  voice; 
or  its  continuation  the  wind-pipe;  the  air-tubes 
and  terminating  air-cells  of  the  lungs.  Thus;  it 
is  seen;  that  the  inflammatory  diseases  of  autumn 
are  of  the  bronchial  description;  and  we  therefore 
meet  with  hoarsenesses;  influenzas  and  other 
sneezing  colds,  losses  of  voice;  spasmodic  coughs, 
and  diseases  which  put  on  the  appearance  of 
croup  ;  whilst  in  spring,  although  cases  of  similar 
disease  sometimes  occur  just  as  the  spring-form 
of  chest  complaints  is  occasionally  met  with  in 
autumn,  the  majority  of  cases,  as  we  have  before 
said,  put  on  a  very  different  appearance. 

Of  course  more  care  is  required  to  avoid  these 
dangerous  complaints  than  is  necessary  in  the 
month  of  September,  and  the  caution  is  more 
particularly  applicable  to  the  case  of  very  old  or 
very  young  subjects.  The  Asthmas  of  old  people 
are  closely  allied  to  the  forms  of  chest  complaint 
of  which  we  have  spoken ;  and  with  regard  to 
children,  it  is  now  that  we  meet  with  those  hoarse 
influenza-like  colds,  which  run  through  whole 
families  without  even  permitting  the  elder 
branches  to  escape.  The  adoption  of  much 
warmer  clothing,  and  thus  preventing  the  skin 
from  being  too  much  and  too  suddenly  chilled, 
and  the  use  of  fires  as  soon  as  the  mornings  and 
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evenings  become  uncomfortably  cold,  form  per¬ 
haps  the  best  preservative  against  the  attack  of 
diseases  such  as  have  been  described  above. 

But  this  is  perhaps  the  time  when  our  fore¬ 
fathers  bled  and  took  physic.  The  practice  al¬ 
though  it  is  now  much  neglected  was  assuredly 
beneficial  to  very  many  persons ;  yet,  as  far  as 
our  experience  has  gone,  it  is  more  useful  in 
spring  when  the  body  is  braced  up  to  its  highest 
pitch  of  tone  than  at  the  fall  of  the  year  when  it 
may  be  considered  to  be  somewhat  enervated  by 
the  relaxing  effects  of  the  preceding  hot  weather 
and  the  increase  of  innutritions  food  by  which 
it  was  accompanied. 

On  the  whole  therefore,  violent  evacuations 
are  not  to  be  recommended  in  autumn. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  CHILDREN. 

ESSAY  THE  EIGHTH. 

Art.  2.  On  Nursing  Infants  and  on  Nurses. 

The  question  of  nursing  now  presents  itself. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  nothing  remains  to  be 
said  on  this  subject;  but  it  is  otherwise  ;  for  if  one 
of  the  principles  on  which  these  essays  are  >wit- 
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ten  be  correct,  many  of  the  bad  moral  habits  of 
children  are  produced  by  the  present  mode  of 
nursing-,  and  consequently,  if  that  mode  be 
changed  or  modified,  it  is  reasonable  to  hope 
that  the  formation  of  such  habits  will  also  be 
prevented. 

The  point  of  accustoming*  children  to  be  so 
much  on  the  arm  has  been  casually  alluded  to  in 
a  preceding  page;  but  it  requires  a  more  ex¬ 
tended  discussion  in  this  place.  The  custom  is 
so  general  in  this  country  as  to  be  almost  uni¬ 
versal,  except  in  the  lower  orders  of  society. 
Whence  has  it  arisen  and  what  are  the  advan¬ 
tages  to  be  gained  by  it?  It  is  useful  and  in  the 
world’s  opinion  essential  on  three  accounts:  It 
facilitates  the  preservation  of  a  due  degree  of 
warmth  in  the  child,  it  affords  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  nurse  to  give  her  charge  exercise, 
and  it  secures  a  proper  degree  of  attention  to  the 
infant  in  other  respects.  But  the  first  of  these 
objects  may  be  gained  by  additional  clothing  and 
by  the  warmth  of  a  fire,  the  child  being  ordinarily 
placed  when  awake  in  a  basket,  which  may  stand 
on  a  chair  or  on  the  table  at  the  nurse’s  elbow, 
the  second  will  be  better  done  by  the  child’s  own 
exertions,  than  by  the  nurse’s  interference,  espe¬ 
cially  when  old  enough  to  be  on  the  carpet,  and 
the  third  is  one  which  a  nurse  should  not  dare 
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What  are  the  disadvantages  of  the  practice  ? 
The  child  is  always  placed  in  an  uncomfortable 
position  and  often  in  a  hurtful  one — he  is  constantly 
irritated  by  the  arbitrary  and  sudden,  and  proba¬ 
bly  unwished  for  changes  of  position  which  the 
necessities  or  the  caprices  of  the  nurse  occasion — 
if  the  nurse’s  temper  be  bad,  he  is  thus  too  made 
to  feel  the  effects  of  her  ill-humour — and  the  due 
voluntary  exercise  of  his  limbs  is  improperly  in¬ 
terfered  with.  It  will  be  necessary  however  to 
discuss  the  subject  more  in  detail. 

The  only  proper  position  for  a  mere  infant  is 
the  horizontal  one.  His  body  is  made  of  the 
most  yielding  materials.  What  are  afterwards 
to  become  bones  are  still  composed,  in  a  great 
part,  of  gristle ;  and  the  back  especially,  which 
bears  the  principal  stress  of  the  body  when  erect, 
is  perhaps  less  ossified,  comparatively  speaking, 
than  the  other  bones  are.  Hence  then,  the  bones 
of  an  infant  are  not  calculated  for  bearing  the 
erect  position  :  and  as  if  to  show  beyond  all  doubt 
that  that  position  is  improper,  nature  has  made 
his  muscles  so  feeble  and  indeed  so  inactive,  that 
he  has  no  power  of  sustaining  the  weight  of  even 
an  arm  or  a  leg;  much  less  then  can  he  support 
his  body  and  head  when  held  upright.  More¬ 
over,  if  the  experiment  be  tried,  what  happens  ? 
the  back  is  bent  and  the  head  falls. 

After  thus  proving  that  nature  objects  to  an  in¬ 
fant  to  be  placed  in  the  erect  position,  it  is  not  an 
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unfair  assumption  that  this  position  is  improper 
and  hurtful:  but  this  point  will  be  mentioned 
again.  The  horizontal  position  then  is  decidedly 
the  only  proper  one  for  an  infant.  But  it  may  be 
said,  that  infants  lie  on  the  nurse’s  knee  as  well 
as  on  a  bed.  They  do  lie  there  because  they  are 
taught  and  obliged  to  do  so  :  but  not  so  comforta- 
bly.  The  uneveness  and  hardness  of  the  surface 
sufficiently  distinguishes  it  from  that  of  a  bed  or 
mattrass  ;  but  after  all  the  great  objections  to  the 
practice  are,  that  it  subjects  the  child  to  all  the 
caprices  of  the  nurse,  and  interferes  with  his 
proper  growth. 

It  may  perhaps  be  accounted  ridiculous  to  al¬ 
lude  to  the  reasoning  powers  of  an  infant:  but  as 
its  mind  is  in  a  state  of  formation  or  improvement 
from  the  time  of  birth,  it  must  be  occupied  in 
some  way  or  other  while  awake.  It  is  at  least 
using  its  eyes :  it  is  observing  the  surrounding 
objects  and  making  itself  acquainted  with  them. 
But  it  cannot  do  this  with  any  effect  if  it  be  con¬ 
stantly  interrupted  by  the  attentions  of  the  nurse. 
How  often  must  it  happen,  that  when  the  child 
has  formed  an  acquaintance  with  some  object,  the 
whole  train  of  its  new  associations  is  destroyed 
by  a  violent  and  unlooked  for  change  of  position 
on  the  part  of  the  nurse,  though  it  may  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  “  God  bless  its  little  heart,  it  should  go 
and  look  out  of  the  window, ”  or  by  some  other 
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expressions  of  endearment  equally  unintelligible 
to  the  child,  and  equally  detrimental  in  its  effect. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  this  is  a  ridiculous  mode 
of  putting  the  question.  It  is  a  true  picture  ot 
what  happens  in  the  best  regulated  nurseries 
every  day,  and  it  loudly  calls  out  both  for  repre¬ 
hension  and  alteration.  But  the  evil  of  thus 
rendering  a  child  dependant  on  a  nurse  does  not 
rest  here.  Nurses  are  not  always  the  most  philo¬ 
sophical  persons  in  the  world :  they  may  be  ill 
tempered ;  and  if  so  their  illtemper  may,  by 
chance,  be  visited  on  the  infant.  At  all  events 
the  capriciousness  of  the  treatment,  to  which  this 
custom  gives  rise,  must  have  some  effect  in  form¬ 
ing  the  child’s  temper,  and  doubtless  the  passions 
of  infants  are  much  fomented  by  the  inconveni¬ 
ences  which  arise  from  such  a  mode  of  nursing*. 

'  O 

This  then  is  one  great  reason  why  infants 
should  be  allowed  to  lie  on  a  bed  or  mattrass  and 
not  on  the  nurse’s  arm  or  knee.  Good  temper,  as 
has  been  said  before,  is  formed  by  the  child’s 
feelings  being  constantly  kept  in  an  agreeable 
state  ;  bad  temper  by  the  opposite  circumstances 
being  allowed  to  exist. 

A  few  words  may  be  said  here  on  a  collateral 
branch  of  the  subject.  Good  nurses  are  in  the 
habit  of  talking  to  infants ;  and  no  one  can  attend 
to  an  infant  of  even  a  few  days  old  without  being 
assured  that  this  attention  is  verv  agreeable  to  it 
The  practice  is  therefore  a  useful  one;  especially 
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as  much  instruction  is  doubtless  given  in  that  way , 
or  at  least  the  connexion  between  the  mother  or 
nurse  and  the  child  thus  becomes  closer  and 
more  endearing:  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  an 
infant  should  lie  on  the  knee  to  be  thus  attended 
to.  If  the  basket  or  tray  in  which  it  lies  be 
placed  on  a  table,  the  nurse  can  speak  to  her 
infant  just  as  conveniently  as  if  it  lay  on  her 
knee. 

Again,  the  exercise  which  an  infant  takes  when 
lying  horizontally,  and  with  an  opportunity  of 
freely  extending  his  limbs,,  is  much  more  bene¬ 
ficial  than  when  he  is  confined  in  the  uncomfort¬ 
able  hollows  of  a  nurse's  knee.  It  will  be  seen 
below  how  true  this  is,  and  how  much  stronger 
children  who  have  been  differently  brought  up 
are  than  under  the  present  system. 

It  only  remains  to  consider  whether  the  exist¬ 
ing  practice  be  necessary.  It  cannot  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  an  infant  to  lie  always  on  the  knee,  even 
though  they  do  cry  when  laid  on  a  bed ;  because 
they  may  be  taught  to  do  otherwise,  just  as  easily 
as  they  were  tutored  into  their  present  habits. 
The  bed  and  the  nurse’s  knee  have  equal  attrac¬ 
tions  to  a  new-born  infant ;  and,  children  only 
prefer  the  latter  because  they  are  taught  to  do  so, 
and  are  thus  led  to  acquire  one  of  the  worst  and 
most  inconvenient  habits  which  belong  to  them  : 
for  nothing  is  so  difficult  as  to  put  a  child,  when 
he  gets  older,  out  of  the  arms  of  his  attendant. 
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The  children  of  the  poor  however  learn  that  from 
necessity  which  those  of  the  rich  are  seldom  taug  ht 
at  all.  An  ignorant  nurse  said  to  an  infant,  the 
other  day,  you  little  thing,  you  never  will  be 
down  for  a  moment ;  if  you  were  a  poor  man’s 
child,  you  would  do  so  fast  enough and  yet  she 
could  not  draw  the  conclusion  that  it  was  she  her¬ 
self  who  had  created  the  difficulty ;  as  the  child 
did  not  of  course  differ  in  its  nature  from  the 
infant  of  the  poor  person. 

The  children  of  the  poor  then,  are  taught  bet¬ 
ter  habits  in  this  respect  than  those  of  the  rich. 
It  is  moreover  the  custom  in  some  other  nations 
to  act  on  the  principles  which  have  been  advo¬ 
cated  above,  and  a  reference  to  their  experience 
will  show,  that  the  practice  is  attended  by  the 
best  effects  on  the  health  as  well  as  on  the  tem¬ 
pers  of  children. 

The  Hindoo  nurses  manage  admirably  in  this 
respect.  They  let  their  children  roll  constantly 
on  the  floor  or  on  a  mat,  and  they  have  very  little 
trouble  with  them.  When  cpiite  young,  the  in¬ 
fants  lie  on  their  backs  as  quietly  as  turtles,  and 
this,  merely  because  they  have  been  taught  to  do 
so.  Children  under  such  nursing,  are  said  to  be 
the  finest  in  the  world  ;  and  it  is  likewise  said, 
that  when  the  European  children  leave  their  Hin¬ 
doo  nurses,  which  they  constantly  do  when  about 
two  years  of  age,  they  become  sickly.  It  is  true 
that  this  ill-health  is  attributed  to  the  influence  of 
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the  climate ;  but  as  their  mode  of  life  is  then 
changed,  it  is  perhaps  more  reasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  it  arises  from  that  as  a  cause  rather  than 
from  the  climate,  which  ought  to  have  acted  on 
them  as  universally  before  as  after  that  time. 

A  lady  who  had  been  in  India  corroborated 
the  above  statement,  and  bore  ample  testimony  to 
the  advantage  which  arises  from  the  good  prac¬ 
tice  here  alluded  to.  It  seems  that  the  children 
are  placed  on  the  ground  with  a  quilt  of  about  a 
yard  square  under  them.  This  quilt  is  called  a 
Goodray ;  at  least,  the  sound  suggested  that  mode 
of  spelling  the  word.  They  are  seldom,  if  ever, 
in  the  arms ;  and,  when  carried  into  a  room  to 
company,  they  are  laid  on  a  tray,  often  quite 
naked,  and  with  only  a  piece  of  muslin  thrown 
over  their  bodies.  This  lady  said,  that  children 
when  so  nursed,  acquire  the  use  of  their  limbs 
much  earlier  than  such  as  are  brought  up  in  a 
diiferent  manner  :  and  in  corroboration  of  the 
fact,  as  well  as  of  the  more  interesting  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  plan  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
education  of  European  children  when  in  their 
own  country,  the  lady  entered  into  some  details  of 
the  manner  in  which  she  had  treated  her  own 
children. 

They  were  scarcely  ever  permitted  to  be  on 
the  knee ;  but  were  laid  on  the  floor  or  on  a  crib, 
during  almost  the  whole  day,  and  they  were  all 
of  the  most  healthy  description.  The  eldest  child 
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raised  himself  from  the  horizontal  position  and 
sat  upright  at  four  months  old,  at  between  nine 
and  ten  months,  he  had  taught  himself  to  get  up 
by  the  help  of  a  chair,  and  to  travel  round  the 
room  from  chair  to  chair.  The  three  other  chil¬ 
dren  were  equally  forward ;  and  doubtless  it  is 
very  unusual  to  see  children  do  so  much  when 
treated  in  the  common  way. 

The  Italian  mode  of  nursing  is  less  philosophi¬ 
cal  though  it  is  not  less  explanatory  of  the  ease 
with  which  children  may  be  taught  to  submit  al¬ 
most  to  any  thing.  It  is  said  to  be  the  custom  in 
Italy,  to  swathe  the  children  with  bandage  after 
bandage,  until  they  have  the  appearance  of  a 
large  doll,  and  are  equally  incapable  of  bending 
their  limbs.  When  thus  confined  and  converted 
into  mummeries,  their  nurses,  it  is  said,  stick 
them  between  their  arm  and  body  with  the  face 
outwards,  and  leave  them  there  unnoticed  during 
almost  the  whole  day.  If  children  can  be  taught 
to  submit  to  treatment  like  this  without  repining, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  being  easily  led 
to  perform  the  more  agreeable  office  of  lying*  at 
their  ease  on  a  bed  or  rolling  about  the  carpet. 

“  In  Canada,  Virginia,  the  Brazils,  and  other 
American  provinces,”  says  Dr.  Willich,  “chil¬ 
dren  are  generally  laid  naked  on  raw  cotton,  in 
hammocks  or  cradles  covered  with  fur.”  In  Peru, 
children  are  placed  with  a  few  clothes  round 
them  in  shallow  pits  dug  in  the  earth.  “  In  some 
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parts  of  North  America,  infants  are  generally 
laid  on  couches  filled  with  the  dust  of  worm- 
eaten  timber  :  this  simple  contrivance  answers  the 
useful  purpose  of  keeping*  them  dry  and  cleanly; 
as  the  powdered  wood  absorbs  all  moisture. 
When  they  are  able  to  move,  the  solicitous  mo¬ 
ther  incites  them  to  meet  her  by  presenting*  the 
food  appointed  by  nature.  Thus,  it  is  almost 
inconceivable,  that  little  savages,  at  the  tender 
age  of  a  few  months,  especially  in  Africa,  should 
possess  such  strength  and  agility  as  to  embrace 
the  waist  of  the  mother  with  their  arms  and  le«*s 
without  the  least  fear,  and  imbibe  the  maternal 
gift  while  she  is  engaged  in  fatiguing  pursuits. 
In  that  country,  it  is  truly  astonishing  to  see  in¬ 
fants,  two  months  old,  creeping  about,  and  others, 
somewhat  older,  walking  upon  their  hands  and 
knees,  almost  as  speedily  as  adults/'  "  On  the 
contrary,”  says  Dr.  Willich,  in  our  quarter  of 
the  globe,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  boys  several 
years  old,  nursed  either  by  the  breasts  of  an  ill- 
advised  mother,  or  with  spoon-meat  on  the  lap  of 
an  effeminate  nurse.” 

If  these  facts  and  reasonings  be  substantiated, 
it  is  not  doubtful,  that  the  present  mode  of  nur¬ 
sing  children  in  this  country  is  an  improper  one. 
It  seems  to  he  unnecessary  for  a  child  to  be 
nursed  at  ail,  at  least  as  the  expression  is  com¬ 
monly  understood.  Of  course,  the  nurse  is  some¬ 
times  obliged  to  take  the  child  on  her  knee,  for 
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the  purpose  of  doing’  for  it  the  necessary  offices  of 
cleanliness  and  of  the  toilet,  but  for  all  other  pur¬ 
poses,  it  is  evident,  that  a  bed  on  the  floor,  or  a 
basket  with  a  mattress  or  pillow  in  it,  is  the  best 
situation,  in  which  it  can  be  placed. 

When  the  child  is  dressed  then  for  the  first 
time,  it  should  be  placed  either  in  bed,  or,  what 
is  better,  in  a  warm  cot,  and  be  only  taken  out  of 
it  for  the  purpose  of  being  fed  or  dressed  or  made 
clean.  It  will  soon  become  as  much  attached  to 
this  domicile  as  it  would  have  been  to  the  knee 
of  its  nurse.  At  convenient  periods  however, 
and  especially  after  a  few  weeks  have  passed 
away,  it  may  be  placed  on  a  pillow  or  mattrass 
on  a  low  basket  or  high  tray,  and  then  the  nurse 
may  pay  the  necessary  attention  to  it  when  awake 
by  placing  the  basket  on  the  table  or  on  a  chair 
by  her  side.  In  this  way  the  child  will  get  air; 
and,  if  opportunities  be  taken  of  uncovering  it, 
exercise  in  abundance  and  of  the  best  kind  may 
be  taken.  In  like  manner,  if  the  weather  be  cold, 
by  placing  the  basket  on  the  rug  before  the  fire, 
the  child  may  be  sufficiently  warmed  without  dif¬ 
ficulty. 

All  the  other  little  difficulties  which  nurses  will 
assuredly  raise  against  this  plan  may  be  consi¬ 
dered  in  a  similar  way.  It  would  seem  as  if 
nurses  were  fond  of  trouble ;  for  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  make  them  alter  old  customs  however 
inconvenient  those  customs  may  be  to  them- 
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selves.  It  might  be  supposed  that  a  nurse  would 
be  glad  to  escape  from  the  trouble  of  having  a 
child  constantly  in  the  arms ;  but  no,  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  in  vain  to  show  them  how  they  may  remedy 
the  inconvenience. 

As  the  subject  of  nurses  has  thus  occurred,  and 
as  the  early  welfare  of  children  is  too  much  de¬ 
pendant  on  these  persons,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
make  some  further  observations  on  nurses  in  this 
place.  Nurses  are  of  three  kinds,  monthly  nurses* 
wet  nurses,  and  common  nurses. 

The  present  system  of  monthly  nursing  is  far 
from  being  a  good  one ;  and  this  partly  arises 
from  a  fault  for  which  the  ladies  themselves  are  a 
little  responsible.  Monthly  nurses  have  too  much 
influence;  they  are  made  too  much  of.  It  is 
the  fashion  to  give  more  importance  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  lying-in  than  belong  to  it.  It  certainly 
happens,  that  sometimes  a  lying-in  room  is  a 
scene  of  great  distress  and  of  danger;  but  in  tbe 
majority  of  cases,  to  bring  a  child  into  the  world 
is  an  action  of  health  rather  than  a  process  of  dis¬ 
ease.  Women  in  such  a  situation  require  abun¬ 
dance  of  care  indeed,  because  the  constitution  is 
then  very  susceptible  of  receiving  impressions  of 
every  kind ;  but,  it  is  a  species  of  care,  which 
may  be  administered  by  any  ordinary  female  of 
good  sense,  who  is  willing  to  receive  instruction. 
In  like  manner,  the  care  of  an  infant  is  a  very 
simple  matter,  which  requires  no  particular  abili- 
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ties  for  its  proper  administration.  And  yet,  both 
with  regard  to  mother  and  child  a  great  mystery 
is  made  of  the  business,  and  a  degree  of  import¬ 
ance  given  to  nurses,  which  by  no  means  belongs 
to  them. 

It  is  certainly  convenient  to  have  females  about 
us  at  such  times,,  who  understand  what  is  com¬ 
monly  required,  and  can  fulfil  certain  necessary 
but  really  humble  duties  promptly  and  without 
any  particular  directions  being  given  at  the  time. 
There  are  certain  peculiar  details  as  relating  both 
to  the  mother  and  child,  which  require,  in  the 
same  way,  to  be  known  before  they  can  be  con¬ 
veniently  performed ;  and  hence,  it  is  almost  ne¬ 
cessary  to  have  a  person  at  such  times  in  attend¬ 
ance,  who  has  acquired  the  customary  knowledge 
by  practice  and  experience.  It  is  proper  also,  as 
the  attendance  on  a  lying-in  woman  is  often  a 
post  of  great  fatigue  as  well  as  anxiety,  that  a 
monthly  nurse  should  be  well  paid  for  her  trou¬ 
ble  ;  but  none  of  these  circumstances  form  a  rea¬ 
son  why  she  should  be  magnified  into  a  person  of 
great  importance ;  into  one,  against  whose  dicta 
there  lies  no  appeal. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  cases  do  exist  where  it 

i 

would  be  advantageous  if  she  were  made  thus 
important;  as  where  inattention  to  directions  on 
the  part  of  the  patient  is  likely  to  be  attended  by 
inconvenience  or  danger;  but  then  it  must  be 
under  a  very  different  order  of  things  than  the 
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present.  Nurses  must  be  better  qualified  to  give 
advice  before  they  can  act  the  part  which  they  at 
present  assume.  Ignorant  as  almost  all  of  them 
are  of  the  principles  which  ought  to  guide  medi¬ 
cal  practice  in  such  cases,  or  rattier,  when  we  find 
them  thoroughly  embued  by  the  prejudices  and 
vulgar  errors  of  former  times,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  they  exert  a  deleterious  influence  wherever 
they  put  themselves  forwards  beyond  their  proper 
sphere.  And  that  the  great  majority  of  them  do 
play  the  part  of  doctor  as  well  as  of  nurse,  and, 
as  by  dint  of  mysticism  and  delusion,  they  have 
succeeded  in  making  themselves  very  important 
personages  in  a  lying-in  room,  it  is  incredible  the 
evil  they  often  do,  not  to  mention  the  ridiculous 
restraints  which  they  lay  on  their  patients. 

It  appears  to  be  almost  absurd  to  mention 
some  of  these  follies.  A  practitioner  the  other 
day  found  his  patient  and  her  monthly  nurse  in 
high  dispute  whether  her  gruel  should  be  sweet¬ 
ened  with  brown  sugar  or  white.  The  lady,  with 
natural  good  sense,  as  well  as  a  Highgate-like 
preference  for  white  sugar,  was  not  able  to  un¬ 
derstand  how  it  was  of  so  much  consequence  for 
her  to  take  brown — but  the  nurse  would  have 
carried  her  point,  if  the  practitioner  had  not 
sided  with  the  lady,  and  put  the  whole  matter 
into  a  point  of  view  too  ridiculous  to  be  discussed. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  highly  amusing  to  hear  the 
extreme  absurdity  of  the  reasons  which  nurses 
Vol.  II. 
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often  give  for  their  opinions;  but  when  the  inllu- 
ence  that  these  opinions  exert  is  hurtful,  as  it  is 
in  very  many  ways,  it  becomes  necessary  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  matter  with  becoming  gravity. 

Perhaps  the  only  curious  fact  of  it  is  that  well- 
informed  women  should  thus  suffer  themselves  to 
be  the  dupes  of  opinions  and  dicta,  the  fallacy  of 
which  they  would  certainly  perceive  were  they 
hazarded  on  any  other  occasion  ;  but  the  fact  is, 
that  they  are  spell-bound  by  the  operations  of 
their  own  fears.  Let  them  consider  their  situ¬ 
ation  in  its  right  light,  let  them  only  take  the 
bringing  a  child  into  the  world  for  as  much  as  it 
is  really  worth,  and  they  will  cease  to  be  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  follies  such  as  these. 

But  how  does  it  happen  that  nurses  set  them¬ 
selves  against  improvement,  and  give  themselves 
so  much  unnecessary  trouble  ?  The  fact  itself 
forms  the  reason — for  if  they  did  not  give  an 
undue  importance  to  the  performance  of  trifles,  if 
they  permitted  the  subject  to  be  looked  on  as  a 
plain  matter  of  common  sense,  their  reign  would 

be  at  an  end.  Hence  they  make  a  great  point 

* 

of  performing  for  their  patient  the  most  silly  of¬ 
fices,  and  hence  the  process  of  nursing  and  dress¬ 
ing  and  taking  care  of  an  infant  becomes  myste- 
rious  in  the  highest  degree,  and  much  evil  ensues 
therefrom. 

With  regard  to  the  mother,  as  the  whole  of  the 

O 

evil  is  perhaps  resident  in  the  inconvenience  to 
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which  she  subjects  herself  unnecessarily,  it  is  not 
of  great  consequence  to  remedy  it  unless  she 
likes;  but  with  regard  to  the  child,  the  case  is 
very  different.  One  of  the  great  objects  of  these 
essays  is  to  show  how  much  good  or  harm  is  done 
to  an  infant  during  the  earliest  months  of  life, 
and  therefore  this  digression  on  nurses  may  well 
be  excused ;  and  the  nurses  themselves,  if  they 
were  amenable  to  reason,  would  not  object  to  the 
severity  of  some  of  the  expressions,  because  they 
would  see,  that  the  welfare  of  children  requires 
that  nursing  should  be  conducted  on  different 
principles. 

In  penning  this  anathema  against  nurses,  it 
would  be  very  unjust  to  many  individual  monthly 
nurses,  if  the  good  sense  which  they  carry  into  a 
lying-in  room,  the  intelligence  which  they  display 
in  cases  of  emergeny,  and  their  readiness  to  re¬ 
ceive  and  act  on  the  directions  which  are  given 
to  them  wrere  not  mentioned,  and  acknowledged 
with  gratitude.  A  really  good  nurse  is  a  very 
valuable  person,  one  indeed  who  cannot  be  too 
highly  prized ;  and  if  those  who  do  not  rank  in 
that  class  could  see  how  much  higher  their  credit 
would  be  raised  if  they  acted  differently,  they 
would  give  up  that  disgusting  quackery  which 
marks  their  present  conduct  and  become  really 
valuable  and  efficient  servants. 

Monthly  nurses  do  indeed  exert  much  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  infants  with  whom  they  are  con- 
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nected.  Infants  will  be  lively  and  quiet  under 
one  nurse,  whilst  under  another  the  same  infant 
would  probably  be  dull  and  would  constantly  cry. 
But  if  the  processes  of  dressing  and  nursing  were 
simplified  in  the  way  which  is  recommended 
above,  and  especially  if  ladies  would  teach  them¬ 
selves  how  simple  and  easy  to  be  understood  all 
these  matters  are,  the  influence  of  nurses  would 
soon  cease  to  be  deleterious,  and  the  comfort  of 
both  of  mistress  and  child,  yes,  and  even  of  the 
nurse,  would  be  greatly  increased. 

With  respect  to  wet-nurses  some  remarks  will 
be  made  in  a  future  page,  and  with  regard  to 
common  nursery  servants,  it  will  be  unnecessary 
to  say  much.  If  mothers  superintend  their  own 
nurseries  and  have  only  resolution  enough  to  see 
that  a  rational  system  be  acted  on  in  the  care  of 
their  children,  almost  every  nurse-maid  may  be 
made  a  good  servant,  if  she  be  good  tempered, 
and  the  nursery  will  become  a  source  of  comfort 
to  the  household,  instead  of  being,  as  it  usually  is, 
a  scene  of  contention  and  confusion,  and  the 
cause  of  great  discomfort  to  all  parts  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  establishment. 

As  it  is,  the  management  of  nurseries  is  left  too 
much  in  the  hands  of  the  head  nurse,  as  she  is 
called ;  a  person  who  is  chosen  as  the  superin- 
tendant,  from  the  supposed  advantages  of  her 
having  had  much  experience  in  the  care  of  chil¬ 
dren.  When  a  person  is  experienced  in  wavs 
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that  are  good,  (lie  more  extended  her  experience 
may  be,  the  better  the  person  is  ;  but  the  converse 
of  this  proposition  holds  equally  true  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  as  the  generality  of  nurses  are  unskilled  in 
the  proper  mode  of  managing  children,  extent  of 
experience  must  be  an  evil  instead  of  an  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Observe  minutely  the  affairs  of  any  nursery ; 
take  notice  why  the  children  are  fractious  and  see 
the  mode  in  which  they  are  treated  when  thus  ob¬ 
stinate  and  self  willed — mark  also  the  language 
which  is  held  to  them,  the  food  which  is  placed 
before  them  and  the  general  habits  which  are 
hour  bv  hour  inculcated,  and  then  it  will  be  no 
longer  a  mystery  why  children  should  be  as  faulty 
beings  as  we  generally  find  them,  and  that  their 
health  should  be  so  almost  universally  deranged. 
But  as  the  practices  of  the  world  are  improving 
in  this  respect,  many  nurseries  now  exist  in  which 
the  business  is  carried  on  in  a  very  different  way, 
and  the  alteration  which  may  be  perceived  in  the 
tempers  and  health  of  the  children  is  very  great. 
In  several  instances  the  early  branches  of  a  family 
have  been  unhealthy  and  the  medical  man  has 
been  in  almost  constant  attendance  on  the  chil¬ 
dren .  Two  striking  instances  of  this  kind  occur 
to  the  writer’s  recollection.  In  both  these,  the 
first  children  were  unhealthy  and  difficult  to  be 
managed,  and  almost  constant  medical  attendance 
was  required.  Gradually,  however,  a  better  sys- 
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tern  was  introduced,  and  now,  month  after  month 
passes  away  without  the  medical  man’s  attendance 
being*  desired,  and  this  although  the  number  ot 
children  has  been  proportionably  increased;  the 
children  indeed  are  the  picture  of  health  and  as 
an  almost  necessary  corollary,  their  dispositions 
and  tempers  have  undergone  a  corresponding  im¬ 
provement. 

But  in  both  these  cases,  the  female  head  of  the 
family  has  been  the  superintendant  of  the 
nursery,  and  whilst  her  good  sense  has  led  her  to 
the  improvements  which  have  taken  place,  the 
nursery  servants  have  unconsciously  become  very 
good  servants.  They  are  really  good  servants 
without  being  aware  of  it:  they  are  not  in  their 
own  opinions  experienced  nurses  though  they  are 
so  in  reality. 

Such  are  experienced  nurses;  they  are  to  be 
bred  rather  than  bought  at  present;  but  as  a 
better  system  is  in  progress,  the  time  will  proba¬ 
bly  come,  when  those  good  nurses,  who  are  now 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  either  from  the 
operation  of  their  own  good  sense,  or  from  the 
superior  tuition  which  they  have  experienced, 
will  form  the  bulk  of  those  who  oiler  themselves 
as  nursery  servants. 

It  is  easy  then  to  deduce  from  these  details, 
how  infants  ought  to  be  nursed.  As  has  been 
said,  they  should  never  be  on  the  knee,  except 
when  they  are  dressed  or  fed;  they  should  be 
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constantly  in  the  horizontal  position,  at  least  until 
their  own  feeling”  of  strength  prompts  them  to  roll 
over  and  stand  upright ;  they  should  be  treated 
like  rational  beings,  be  spoken  the  truth  to,  and 
be  never  deceived,  nor  permitted  to  find  that  they 
can  avoid  the  necessary  evils  by  which  they  are 
surrounded.  On  the  other  hand,  they  should  be 
put  to  as  little  inconvenience  as  possible,  and  be 
talked  to  and  amused  as  much  as  can  be  conve¬ 
niently  done;  but  still  they  should  be  allowed  as 
it  were,  time  for  reflection  :  objects  should  be 
placed  before  them,  and  within  their  reach,  and 
time  should  be  given  to  them  that  they  may  ob¬ 
serve  and  contemplate  them  at  their  leisure : 
when  carried  about,  it  should  rather  be  on  a  tray 
than  in  the  arms,  and  thus,  as  far  as  can  be  done, 

they  should  be  made  independant  and  rational 
beings. 

W  ere  children  nursed  in  this  way,  it  would  be 
an  easy  thing  for  one  experienced  person  to  take 
excellent  care  of  many  infants.  She  would  have 
each  in  its  separate  cot  or  basket,  and  as  near  to 
her  as  possible ;  she  would  perform  the  necessary 
offices  for  each  in  succession,  and  still,  abundance 
of  time  would  remain  for  amusing  them,  and  giving 
to  each  such  mental  instruction  as  its  slender 
powers  would  fit  it  for  receiving. 

Even  the  whole  party  might  be  duly  exercised 
in  the  open  air,  under  this  arrangement ;  for  if 
all  the  trays  were  carried  out  of  doors,  and  a  suffi- 
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cient  increase  of  covering  made  to  provide  against 
the  cold;  the  infants  would  receive  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  free  air,  as  well,  when  their  tray  was 
motionless,  as  if  they  were  carried  about  in  the 
arms  of  the  nurse. 

Children,  nursed  in  this  way,  would  very  seldom 
cry,  if  ever  they  would;  their  health  would  be 
perfect,  at  least  if  they  were  fed  properly,  and  not 
exposed  to  cold  or  other  causes  of  disease  ;  and 
their  bodily  as  well  as  mental  powers  would  be 
developed  much  earlier  than  if  educated  in  the 
old  principles.  By  the  time  the  teething  com¬ 
menced,  at  seven  or  eight  months  old,  they  would 
have  become  lithe  sturdy  active  creatures,  able  to 
roll  about  the  floor,  and  move  themselves  from 
place  to  place,  and  before  the  expiration  of  the 
first  year  they  would  walk  alone,  and  be  in  other 
respects  very  intelligent  little  beings. 


Art.  3.  On  the  Care  of  Scions ,  Issues  and 

Caustics. 

Tiie  application  of  these  remedies  to  the  cure 
of  disease  has  been  sufficiently  discussed  in  the 
two  last  numbers :  it  only  remains  therefore  to 
give  such  directions  respecting  the  care  of  them. 
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as  will  (end  to  increase  their  efficacy  and  lessen 
the  inconvenience  which  accompanies  their  use. 

All  these  remedies  are  used  with  the  same  in¬ 
tention  ;  namely  to  create  an  inflammation  beneath 
the  skin,  and  a  discharge  of  matter  from  the  sur- 
rounding*  arteries,  the  principal  effect  however 
being  produced  more  by  the  irritation  than  by  the 
quantity  of  discharge.  In  all  of  them  a  species 
of  ulcer  is  formed,  and  in  all  of  them  that  ulcer  is 
kept  in  a  state  of  irritation,  so  as  to  lead  it  to  dis¬ 
charge  matter,  by  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body. 
The  seton  is  formed  of  a  number  of  threads  of 
silk,  which  are  passed  under  the  skin  and  there 
suffered  to  remain.  Of  course,  this  foreign  body 
produces  inflammation  ;  and  ultimately  purulent 
matter  is  secreted  and  is  discharged  in  a  greater 
or  less  quantity,  according  as  the  irritation  is  kept 
up  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  In  the  case  of  an 
issue,  a  cut  is  made  in  the  skin,  and  this  wound  is 
prevented  from  healing  by  the  insertion  of  one  or 
more  peas  between  its  lips.  A  caustic  is  merely 
a  larger  kind  of  issue  ;  but  as  it  would  be  incon- 
venient  to  make  so  large  a  cut  in  the  skin,  and 
also  as  certain  advantages  are  supposed  to  be 
gained  by  forming  the  ulcer  in  a  different  way, 
the  usual  plan  is  to  destroy  the  required  portion 
of  skin  by  means  of  some  burning  substance  or 
caustic.  Pure  potash,  quick  lime  and  soap,  lunar 
caustic  and  corrosive  sublimate,  are  each  used  for 
thi^  purpose ;  and  in  every  case  an  eschar  or  dead 
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part  is  formed,  which  after  some  days  suppurates, 
and  the  ulcer  is  kept  open  by  the  insertion  of  as 
many  peas  as  may  be  necessary  to  preserve  it 
from  becoming  smaller  than  is  proper.  The  peas 
in  both  these  cases  act  as  an  extraneous  body  in 
the  same  way  as  the  skein  of  silk  does  in  the 
former  case  of  the  seton. 

It  is  necessary  to  attend  to  several  circumstances 
in  taking  proper  care  of  these  ulcers.  Several  of 
these  particulars  refer  to  all  of  them  collectively; 
the  remainder  relate  to  them  individually. 

They  all  require  to  be  kept  very  clean ;  and 
this  for  several  reasons.  If  they  are  not  cleansed 
daily  by  ablution  with  warm  water,  the  discharge 
which  remains  round  the  edges  of  the  sore,  ac¬ 
quires  au  offensive  smell.  Moreover,  as  it  becomes 
hard  when  dry,  it  produces  irritation  by  its  me¬ 
chanical  pressure,  as  well  as  by  the  acrimonious 
properties  which  it  acquires  by  putrefaction.  This 
irritation  is  shewn  by  the  presence  of  itching, 
which  is  often  carried  to  a  very  unpleasant  extent, 
or  is  in  other  cases  attended  by  pain.  In  other 
cases,  where  the  skin  is  particularly  irritable,  the 
pr  esencc  of  this  discharge  occasions  inflammation, 
which  sometimes  even  becomes  dangerous.  All 
these  evils  may  be  averted  by  attention  to  cleanli¬ 
ness  ;  and  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  sore  be 
washed  with  warm  water,  so  as  to  remove  every 
particle  of  adhering  discharge  at  least  once  every 
day.  The  surrounding  skin  too  should  be  made 
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dry  by  means  of  a  soft  towel  before  the  part  is 
dressed. 

All  of  them  require  a  certain  degree  of  pressure 
to  be  applied.  The  mode  of  accomplishing*  this, 
as  well  as  the  best  method  of  binding*  on  the  com¬ 
presses  when  necessary,  are  pointed  out  in  Yol.  1, 
pages  265,  266,  when  describing  the  mode  of 
securing* blisters  in  their  situation.  In  mostcases 
however,  the  sticking  plaister  which  is  used  in 
dressing  these  sores  will  be  found  sufficient  to 
keep  up  the  necessary  pressure  as  will  be  explained 
below. 

In  each  of  them  it  is  often  necessary  to  use  some 
stimulating  application  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  quantity  of  discharge;  but  as  the 
mode  of  doing  this  varies  in  the  separate  cases  it 
too  will  be  spoken  of  under  each  head  as  it  occurs. 

In  making  aseton,  a  fold  of  the  skin  is  pinched 
up  by  the  left  hand  of  the  operator  and  one  hand 
of  an  assistant,  and  the  silk  or  other  convenient 
substance  such  as  oil-skin,  &c.  is  passed  through 
the  fold  by  means  of  a  seton  needle,  which  is  a 
Hat  spear-pointed  instrument,  having  an  eye  at 
the  other  extremity  for  receiving  the  silk;  or,  it 
will  be  sufficient,  if  the  assistant  be  steady,  to  use 
a  broad  lancet  in  making  the  incision,  and  to  pass 
the  silk  through  by  means  of  an  eyed  probe  or  a 
common  silver  bodkin.  If  the  skin  be  then  per¬ 
mitted  to  regain  its  natural  situation,  it  will  be 
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found  that  the  silk  has  passed  for  a  considerable 
space  under  the  skin.* 

Very  little  blood  is  lost  in  making'  a  seton,  at 
least  in  general ;  but  in  one  case,  where  the  patient 
was  a  child  of  a  year  old,  a  small  artery  was  di¬ 
vided  in  passing  a  seton  in  the  back  of  his  neck, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  stop  the  bleeding  without 
laying  open  the  whole  extent  of  the  seton  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  artery.  This,  however, 
was  an  uncommon  case,  for  there  are  no  large 
arteries  near  the  skin  at  the  back  of  the  neck  ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  bleeding  was  kept  up 
by  the  artery  being  only  in  part  divided,  so  that  it 
had  lost  the  power  of  obliterating  its  cavity  by  the 
contraction  of  its  ed«es.  When  the  bleeding  has 
subsided  in  common  cases,  the  two  ends  of  the 
silk  must  be  crossed  over  each  other,  and  secured 
in  that  situation  by  means  of  sticking  plaister. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  remove  these  first 
dressings  until  twenty-four  hours  have  elapsed, 
because  the  process  of  suppuration  will  not  have 
commenced  before  that  time.  Afterwards  it  w  ill 
be  proper  to  dress  the  seton  every  night  and 
morning.  In  many  cases  the  paucity  of  discharge 
makes  it  unnecessary  to  change  the  dressings 


*  Besides  skeins  of  silk  and  strips  of  that  green,  smooth,  painted 
cloth  which  ladies  use  in  working  patterns  on  muslin,  the  Sur¬ 
geon’s  Instrument  Makers  sell  a  prepared  setou-t bread  which  is 
perhaps  less  troublesome  than  either  of  the  above.  It  may  there¬ 
fore  be  used  instead  of  the  silk,  &.e.  if  it  be  preferred. 
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oftener  than  once  in  the  day  ;  but,  whenever  this 
is  the  case,  the  seton  is  not  as  active  as  it  ought 
to  be,  and  it  will  require  to  be  stimulated  as  will 
be  described  below. 

In  dressing  a  seton,  the  plaisters  must  be  care¬ 
fully  removed,  and  the  part  washed  until  it  be 
clean.  The  silk  must  then  be  freely  moved  about 
under  the  skin,  and  when  the  ends  are  tied  to«e- 
tlier  by  means  of  a  single  hitch,  the  parts  which 
pass  out  from  the  skin  must  be  secured  in  their 
situation  by  small  cross-strips  of  sticking  plaister, 
and  a  compress  and  bandage  if  necessary. 

Setons  ought  not  to  be  painful,  and  therefore 
whenever  they  are  so,  unless  it  be  from  the  in¬ 
flammation  running  too  high,  which  very  seldom 
happens,  it  may  be  concluded  that  they  are  mis¬ 
managed.  The  common  cause  of  pain  in  setons 
is,  that,  unless  care  be  taken,  granulations  are  apt 
to  form  on  the  edges  of  the  wounds  and  by  in¬ 
creasing  until  they  form  small  raw  tumours,  to 
become  very  tender  and  painful :  in  short,  what 
is  called  proud-flesli  arises.  The  edges  of  the 
wounds  ought  to  be  perfectly  flat,  and  therefore 
whenever  they  become  rounded  and  covered  by 
raw-looking  granulations,  this  proud-flesli  must 
be  taken  down  by  the  daily  application  of  lunar 
caustic.  The  caustic  must  only  be  lightly  applied 
in  its  dry  state,  and  the  sign  of  its  being  suflici- 
ently  done,  will  be  that  the  raw  surface  will  be 
covered  by  a  thin  white  film. 
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It  is  very  necessary  to  check  the  growth  of  these 
granulations;  for,  not  only,  they  give  much  pain 
when  present,  blit,  if  they  be  permitted  to  become 
very  large,  the  skin  will  in  time  grow  over  them, 
and  thus  a  lump  is  left  on  the  skin  after  the  seton 
has  been  healed,  which  cannot  be  removed  unless 
by  the  knife  or  ligature,  or  by  the  free  application 
of  caustic.  A  young  lady  had  a  seton  in  the  back 
of  her  neck.  The  granulations  formed  very  luxu¬ 
riantly:  they  were  neglected  and  in  the  course  of 
a  few  weeks,  two  considerable  tumours  had  formed 
and  as  the  skin  had  grown  over  them,  the  ends 
of  the  silk  appeared  as  if  they  came  out  of  two  little 
hills  of  flesh  ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  apply  caustic 
very  largely  every  day  for  a  considerable  period, 
before  these  tumours  were  reduced  to  the  level  of 
the  skin.  If  this  had  not  been  done,  the  young 
lady  would  have  had  ever  after,  two  conspicuous 
lumps  on  the  nape  of  the  neck.  The  whole  would 
have  been  prevented  by  timely  care. 

To  shew  how  painful  these  granulations  often 
are,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  a  lady  complained 
of  a  seton  in  her  side  being  so  painful  that  she 
could  not  bear  the  slightest  pressure  of  her  clothes, 
nor  to  turn  her  body  towards  either  side.  On 
examination,  it  was  found,  that  a  small  pea-like 
tumour  of  granulations  had  formed  on  the  edsre  of 
one  of  the  little  wounds,  and  that  this  was  so  tender 
as  not  to  bear  being  touched.  It  was  removed 
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by  means  of  caustic,  and  the  part  became  quite 
easy. 

It  sometimes,  though  very  rarely  happens,  that 
small  abscesses  like  boils  will  form  near  the  wounds 
of  a  seton.  These  will  merely  require  to  be 
treated  by  poultice,  &c.  like  other  similar  affections 
and  they  need  not  interfere  with  the  continuance 
of  the  seton. 

The  matter  which  is  discharged  from  a  seton 
should  be  yellowish  and  thick.  If  it  be  thin  it  is 
a  sign  that  the  health  of  the  body  is  in  a  deranged 
state.  It  should  also  be  tolerably  copious,  com¬ 
prising  nearly  a  tea-spoonful  in  the  day,  or  enough 
to  make  the  wounds  run  down  with  matter  when 
the  plaisters  are  removed  every  morning  and 
evening.  Setons  however,  not  uncommonly  be¬ 
come  indolent  and  the  discharge  is  inconsiderable. 
This  arises  from  the  part  becoming  so  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  presence  of  the  silk,  that  the  latter 
ceases  to  be  an  irritating  body,  and  the  discharge, 
which  is  only  kept  up  by  the  irritation,  ceases. 
It  is  improper  for  the  seton  to  lapse  into  this  state 
of  inactivity,  because,  as  the  whole  efficacy  of  the 
remedy  resides  in  its  being  active,  not  only  is  the 
great  inconvenience  of  attending  to  it  submitted 
to  without  an  advantage  being  gained,  but  the 
patient  may  be  often  led  to  blame  the  seton  for 
being  useless,  when  the  cause  of  its  inefficacy 
arises  solely  from  mismanagement. 

\V  henevcr  therefore  a  seton  becomes  indolent 
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and  ceases  to  discharge,  a  new  irritation  must  be 
produced  in  the  part  and  that  irritation  must  be 
renewed  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may  re¬ 
quire.  The  best  plan  of  doing-  this  is  to  with¬ 
draw  in  part  the  silk,  and  apply  some  stimulating 
substance  to  that  part  of  it  which  will  be  under 
the  skin  when  it  is  replaced :  for  by  so  doing  the 
stimulus  will  be  transferred  to  the  raw  internal 
surface  of  the  canal  which  is  under  the  skin,  and 
thus  the  discharge  will  be  increased  in  quantity. 
A  very  small  stimulus  will  be  sufficient  to  answer 
the  purpose  ;  as  for  instance,  wetting  the  silk  with 
a  solution  of  one  or  two  grains  of  blue  vitriol  in 
an  once  of  water,  or  of  white  vitriol;  or  even  a 
somewhat  stronger  solution  of  common  salt  will  be 
sufficient.  Any  of  the  stimulating  ointments  may 
be  used  for  the  same  purpose;  such  as  the  citrine 
ointment,  or  the  golden  ointment,  a  bit  as  large  as 
a  small  pea  being  spread  over  the  silk :  or  the 
blistering  ointment  may  be  used;  but  in  this  case 
the  quantity  used  must  not  be  above  half  as  large. 
In  short  almost  any  kind  of  stimulus  will  answer 
the  purpose  if  it  be  not  used  too  violently. 

The  silk  of  a  seton  should  be  withdrawn  en¬ 
tirely  and  replaced  at  least  once  in  every  three  or 
four  weeks:  for  not  only  will  the  stimulus  of  a 
new  silk  be  advantageous,  but  the  old  one  is  liable 
to  become  contaminated  by  being  constantly 
soaked  in  discharge ;  and  where  setons  are  nesj- 
lected,  it  will  not  unfrequently  happen  that  the 
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acrimony  of  the  foul  silk  will  produce  a  disagree- 
ble  inflammation  of  the  surrounding  skin.  The 
smell  of  the  wound  will  also  become  offensive. 

The  mode  of  changing  the  silk  is  to  lay  one 
end  of  the  new  silk  over  one  end  of  the  old  one, 
and  to  bind  them  together,  so  as  to  form  as  small 
a  cord  as  possible  ;  then,  if  the  old  silk  be  with¬ 
drawn,  the  new  one  will  be  made  to  occupy  its 
vacant  place.  In  one  case,  where,  in  spite  of  the 
greatest  cleanliness,  a  seton  was  very  offensive, 
the  silk  was  changed  every  day  in  the  following 
manner.  A  long  silk  was  used  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  ;  a  small  portion  of  it  only  was  drawn 
through  at  first,  and  thus  by  drawing  a  little  more 
through  every  day  and  cutting  off  the  portion 
which  had  been  used,  a  clean  silk  was  applied  to 
the  wound  daily.  Of  course  a  new  silk  was  joined 
to  the  end  of  the  old  one  when  the  latter  was  ex¬ 
hausted. 

If  a  strip  of  oil-skin  be  used  instead  of  silk,  the 
transference  is  made  by  sewing  the  tapered  end 
of  the  new  piece,  to  the  old  one  and  drawing 
them  both  through  the  wound  as  in  the  former 
case. 

When  it  is  desirable  to  heal  up  a  seton,  the 
silk  must  be  withdrawn,  and  a  strip  of  sticking 
plaister  applied  so  as  to  draw  the  lips  of  the 
wound  together,  caustic  being  used  if  the  granu¬ 
lations  rise  above  the  skin.  In  general  the  part 
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will  be  healed  in  two  or  three  dressings  unless 
there  is  much  proud-flesh. 

It  only  remains  to  say  respecting  setons,  that, 
whilst  it  is  useless  to  continue  the  application  of  a 
seton  when  it  ceases  to  discharge,  so  it  will  be 
better,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  not  to  continue 
the  same  seton  open  for  more  than  three  months, 
but  to  heal  it  up  and  have  a  second  inserted  in  a 
somewhat  different  part.  The  advantage  of  this 
is,  that  a  perfectly  new  irritation  is  thus  set  up, 
which  will  be  more  efficaceous  than  the  old  one 
was,  however  well  it  might  discharge;  for  the 
parts  become  accustomed  even  to  a  state  of  irrita¬ 
tion,  and  thus  an  old  seton  will  at  last  be  almost 
useless  under  any  circumstances 

Issues,  like  setons,  are  formed  by  pinching  up 
a  fold  of  the  skin,  but,  instead  of  passing  the  seton 
needle  through  it  flat  ways,  a  lancet  is  used,  and 
it  is  passed  in  vertically  so  that  the  cutting  edge, 
instead  of  making  a  horizontal  hole,  is  directed  so 
as  to  divide  the  skin  entirely.  The  skin  is  then 
allowed  to  regain  its  situation  and  of  course  a 
long  cut  is  left  in  the  skin.  After  the  slight 
bleeding  which  follows  ^Jiis  instantaneous  and  not 
painful  operation  has  subdued,  one  pea  or  more 
must  be  inserted  and  a  strip  of  sticking  plaister  be 
placed  over  the  wound. 

The  plaister  may  be  removed  on  the  next  day, 
when  it  will  be  found,  either,  that  the  peas  are 
loose  in  the  wound,  or  that  a  sufficient  discharge 
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or  matter  lias  not  taken  place  to  allow  of  their 
being’  removed.  If  they  can  be  easily  taken 
away,  others  should  be  inserted  and  the  wound 
again  covered  by  means  of  plaister.  In  a  few 
days  the  peas  will  form  a  bed  each  for  themselves  ; 
so  that  they  will  be,  as  it  were,  buried  in  the  skin 
of  the  part.  This  is  the  proper  state  for  an 
issue  to  be  in  ;  and  therefore  if  the  peas  rise  ever 
so  little  above  the  surface  of  the  skin,  it  is  a  proof 
that  sufficient  pressure  is  not  made  on  the  part. 
And  hence  arises  the  chief  difficulty  of  keeping 
an  issue  in  proper  order.  The  granulations  are 
so  apt  to  shoot  up,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  artificial 
cavity  which  has  been  formed,  that,  unless  great 
care  be  taken,  the  peas  will  be  pushed  out  and  the 
issue  become  inefficaceous. 

To  obviate  this,  pressure  must,  of  course,  be 
used  and  there  are  many  ways  in  which  this  may 
be  done.  Wherever  gravity  will  permit,  that  is 
where  the  issue  is  not  underneath  or  on  perpen¬ 
dicular  surface  of  the  body,  the  application  of  a 
small  piece  of  sheet-lead  on  the  plaister  with 
a  roller  over  it  will  be  sufficient  to  answer  the 
purpose  :  and,  whenever  the  issue  is  on  either  of 
the  round  limbs,  a  roller  and  compress  may  be 
always  so  applied  as  to  secure  the  necessary  pres¬ 
sure.  The  head  and  body  are  the  most  unfavour¬ 
able  parts  for  making  this  necessary  pressure  on. 
With  regard  to  the  body,  the  best  plan  is  to 
apply  a  sufficient  number  of  compresses  and  to 
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secure  them  by  long  strips  of  adhesive  plaister 
applied  across  each  other  like  an  X.  (see  vol.  i. 
pages  265  and  266.)  The  difficulty  which  occurs 
in  attending  to  issues  on  the  head  arises  from 
another  cause.  The  growth  of  the  hair,  for  it  is 
of  course  necessary  to  shave  the  head,  prevents 
the  plaister  from  adhering,  unless  the  head  be 
shaved  oftener  than  the  generality  of  persons 
will  submit  to.  It  should  be  done,  at  least  round 
the  issue  on  every  other  day,  and  then  the  diffi¬ 
culty  will  no  longer  exist :  but  in  cases  where 
this  is  inconvenient,  the  only  alternative  is  to 
apply  a  bandage  round  and  across  the  head  on 
principles  which  none  but  a  person  who  is  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  band¬ 
aging  can  understood.  The  nearest  approach  to 
such  a  bandage  is  for  a  fillet  to  be  applied  round 
the  head  above  the  ears  and  a  cross  band  to  be 
passed  from  different  points  of  this  fillet  over  the 
issue;  a  band  being  placed  in  like  manner  under 
the  chin  to  secure  the  fillet  from  rising  upwards, 
if  necessary. 

When  the  granulations  rise  up  round  the  peas 
and  form  small  and  often  painful  eminences 
above  them,  they  must  be  kept  down  by  pressure 
as  is  directed  above,  or  if  that  be  not  sufficient 
by  the  application  of  caustic  as  is  described  when 
treating  of  setons.  (See  page  77.) 

The  same  methods  too,  as  are  referable  to 
setons,  are  to  be  practised,  when  an  issue  does 
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not  discharge  sufficiently.  Stimulants  must  be 
applied  to  it,  and  fortunately  this  can  be  done 
more  easily  than  in  the  case  of  setons.  A  small 
quantity  of  blistering  ointment  or  of  any  other 
stimulating  ointment  being  put  on  the  peas  will 
answer  the  purpose;  but  the  best  pran  is  to  soak 
a  number  of  peas  for  a  few  hours  in  a  solution 
made  by  dissolving  six  grains  of  sulphate  of  cop¬ 
per  or  blue-vitrol,  as  it  is  called,  in  four  table 
spoonsful  of  water,  and  after  they  have  become 
dry,  to  apply  those  instead  of  unprepared  peas. 

The  general  principles  which  refer  to  the  pro 
per  time  and  mode  of  healing  up  issues  are  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  which  regulate  the  treatment  of 
setons. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  respecting 
caustics.  They  are,  in  fact,  only  large  issues,  and 
therefore  the  treatment  of  them  is  to  be  regulated 
by  the  same  principles  in  all  respects.  Caustics 
are  often  made  large  enough  to  contain  ten  or 
twelve  peas;  but  if  the  principles  of  manage¬ 
ment  be  understood,  it  is  easy  to  keep  them  in 
proper  order.  They  are  generally  applied  on 
each  side  of  the  spine  or  on  the  hip  or  near  the 
knee. 

Caustics  are  formed  by  destroying  a  portion  of 
the  skin  by  means  of  a  corroding  substance. 
The  neatest  way  of  doing  this  is  for  the  surgeon 
to  rub  tiie  wetted  end  of  a  piece  of' pure  potash 
on  the  part  until  a  brown  eschar  be  made; 
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because  then  the  proper  size  of  the  caustic  is 
secured.  But  in  general  a  piece  of  sticking 
plaister  is  placed  on  the  skin  with  a  hole  in  it  of  a 
rather  smaller  size  than  what  is  desirable  for  the 
proposed  caustic :  to  mix  pure  potash  with  soap 
into  an  ointment,  or  soap  and  quicklime,  or  lunar 
caustic  and  spermaceti  cerate  in  like  manner  into 
an  ointment,  and  to  put  as  much  as  is  necessary 
of  any  of  these  compounds  spread  on  a  bit  of  lint 
upon  the  exposed  surface  of  the  skin,  covering 
the  whole  by  means  of  more  sticking  plaister. 
The  caustic  will  be  formed  in  a  short  time  so  that 
the  whole  should  be  removed  in  about  four  hours. 
Another  mode  of  making  a  caustic  is  to  scarify 
the  skin  by  means  of  a  cupper’s  scarificator  and 
to  apply  upon  the  incisions  corrosive  sublimate 
reduced  to  a  fine  powder. 

In  whichever  way  the  eschar  is  made  a  warm 
poultice  must  be  applied  over  the  part  and  be 
changed  twice  a  day  until  the  schar  has  seperated, 
when  peas  must  be  introduced  as  in  issues,  and  a 
sufficient  pressure  be  used  to  oblige  them  to  form 
a  bed  beneath  the  skin  as  in  that  case.  The 
after-treatment  is  comprised  in  the  observations 
which  are  made  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  paper. 
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Art.  4.  Review  of 

A  Treatise  on  Acupuncturation ,  being  a  description  of  a 
Surgical  Operation  originally  peculiar  to  the  Japonese 
and  Chinese ,  and  by  them  denominated  Zin  King ,  now 
introduced  into  European  practice,  with  directions  for 
its  performance ,  and  cases  illustrating  its  success.  By 
James  Morss  Churchill,  Member  of  the  Royal  Col¬ 
lege  of  Surgeons  hi  London .  London,  sm.  8 vo.  p. 
8 G,  with  a  Plate ,  1821. 

I  t  is  not  generally  known  that  a  needle  or  other  sharp 
instrument  of  a  similar  kind  may  be  thrust  into  various 
parts  of  the  body,  without  giving  more  than  the  most  tri¬ 
fling  pain.  Particular  persons  for  instance,  are  in  the 
habit  of  surprising  their  friends  by  forcing  a  pin  to  the 
head  in  the  calf  of  their  leg.  The  operation  is  not  pain¬ 
ful,  neither  is  it  injurious  to  the  body,  if  care  be  taken  to 
avoid  certain  parts  under  which  the  large  blood  vessels 
and  nerves  are  situated ;  but  it  would  seem  moreover,  that 
puncturing  the  skin  and  muscular  substance  has  long 
been  used  as  a  remedy  for  the  cure  of  various  diseases, 
and  by  Mr.  Churchill's  account  with  singular  success. 

This  odd  remedy  has  been  principally  used  by  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  east,  especially  the  Chinese  and  Japonese, 
and  its  use  is  described  by  Ten-Rhyne,  Bidloo,  Koempfer 
and  VicrpD’Azyr.  It  seems  too  that  analogous  remedies 
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have  been  also  employed  by  people  of  another  quarter  of 
the  globe.  Mr  Wafer,  for  instance,  relates  that  the 
Indians,  living  on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  draw  blood  in 
the  following  curious  manner.  uThe  patient  is  taken  to 
a  river  and  seated  upon  a  stone  in  the  middle  of  it.  A 
native,  dexterous  in  the  use  of  the  bow.  now  shoots  a 
number  of  small  arrows  into  various  parts  of  the  body. 
These  arrows  are  prepared  purposely  for  this  operation, 
and  are  so  constructed  that  they  cannot  penetrate  beyond 
the  skin,  the  veins  of  which,  opened  by  the  puncturation, 
furnish  numerous  streams  of  blood,  which  flow  down  the 
body  of  the  patient.” 

The  process  of  acupuncturation  then  has  been  long  in 
use ;  but  we  dare  say  that  it  has  never  before  been  fa¬ 
vored  by  so  fine  a  name.  We  are  glad  however  that  this 
name  was  not  given  by  our  worthy  author,  but  by  the 
French  ;  for  acupuncturation  is  a  barbarous  word  com¬ 
pounded  of one  greek  and  one  latin  word,  acus  being  the 
greek  for  sharp,  and  punctura  the  latin  for  a  puncture. 

The  chief  writers  on  Acupuncturation  have  been  M. 
Berlioz  of  Paris,  who  published  his  Memoire  sur  V Acu¬ 
puncture,  & c.  in  1816,  and  Dr  Haime  of  Tours  who  has 
published  a  paper  on  the  subject  in  the  Journal  des 
Sciences  Medicales,  Vol.  13. 

The  eastern  nations  were  accustomed  to  use  only  in¬ 
struments  made  of  the  purest  gold  or  silver;  Europeans 
however  more  wisely  employ  needles  of  steel.  The  ope¬ 
ration  consists  of  pushing  a  steel  needle  into  the  skin,  and 
then  by  a  twirling  motion  forcing  the  point  as  far  into  the 
fat  and  muscular  substance  as  an  inch  and  a  half.  The 
instrument  is  permitted  to  remain  there  for  five  or  six 
minutes,  and  the  beneficial  effects  frequent  Iv  follow  so 
suddenly,  that  the  patient  is  cured  before  the  needle  is 
withdrawn.  In  many  cases  however  several  punctures 
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are  made  whilst  in  others,  as  pain  is  driven  away  to  some 
other  part  by  the  first  puncture,  the  second  and  future 
punctures  are  immediately  made  in  the  part  to  which  the 
pain  has  retreated. 

The  Asiatics  use  the  needle  in  this  way  for  colic,  tym¬ 
pany  and  other  complaints  of  the  bowels;  they  puncture 
the  head  for  headache,  for  comatose  affections  and  for 
ophthalmia ;  the  chest,  back  and  abdomen  too,  for  the 
relief  of  pain  in  those  parts  and  for  “Dysentery,  Anorexia, 
Hysteria,  Cholera  Morbus,  Iliac-passion,  &c.  They  also 
relieve  local  diseases  of  the  muscular  and  fibrous  struc¬ 
tures  of'  the  body  by  means  of  the  needle.  The  French 
authors  however,  and  with  them  Mr.  Churchill,  and 
Messrs.  Jukes  and  Scott,  both  of  Westminster,  the  last 
of  which  gentlemen  it  would  seem  introduced  the  remedy 
to  English  medical  men,  seem  to  use  it  almost  entirely  in 
chronic  painful  diseases,  as  in  old  rheumatic  pains  and 
other  disorders  which  are  unattended  by  symptoms  of 
inflammation  or  fever.  Many  nervous  diseases  are  to  be 
included  in  this  list. 

In  such  cases  as  these  the  relief  is  often  almost  instan¬ 
taneous.  Dr.  Haime  describes  a  case  in  which  a  young 
female  who  had  suffered  from  rheumation  was  found  in 
the  following  state.  She  was  unable  to  breathe  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  very  painful  affection  of  the  respiratory  mus¬ 
cles,  her  voice  was  very  plaintive  from  the  same  cause, 
she  could  not  move,  and  her  body  was  covered  with  cold 
sweats.  A  needle  was  passed  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  “  at 
the  inferior  cartilages  of  the  false  ribs,”  and  retained  in 
that  situation  for  five  minutes.  The  pain  instantly  re¬ 
ceded  ;  but  it  attacked  the  abdomen.  A  puncture  or 
two  followed  in  that  part,  and  the  patient  was  perfectly 
relieved.  Her  breathing  became  quite  easy,  and  she 
slept  for  eight  hours.  It  was  necessary  however  to  repeat 
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the  operation  daily  for  four  days,  the  pain  having  returned; 
but  after  the  last  of  these  operations  the  cure  was  perma¬ 
nent  as  well  as  complete. 

A  woman  had  long  complained  of  wandering  rheumatic 
pains  in  the  shoulder  and  right  arm.  These  pains  were 
at  intervals  excruciating.  There  was  no  feverish  symp¬ 
tom  present.  The  needle  was  passed  into  the  muscles  of 
the  arm  at  the  seat  of  pain.  The  pain  passed  successively 
to  the  fore  arm  and  hand,  and  as  one  puncture  was  suffi¬ 
cient  to  dislodge  it  from  each  of  these  parts  the  cure  was 
completed  at  one  series  of  operations. 

A  very  long  and  interesting  case  of  severe  nervous 

affection  follows.  The  patient  was  a  young  French  girl, 

in  whom  violent  vomitings  attended  often  by  convulsions 

had  resisted  all  kinds  of  remedies  for  two  or  three  vears. 

•/ 

Dr.  Haime,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Bretonneau,  treated 
this  affection  by  the  needle.  It  was  passed  into  the  pit 
of  the  stomach,  and  “  the  instrument  had  hardly  passed 
to  the  depth  of  a  few  lines  when  the  symptoms  vanished 
as  it  were  by  enchantment.”  The  symptoms  returned  at 
the  end  of  three  days,  but  they  instantly  receded  before 
the  needle  as  before,  and  after  a  few  slighter  returns  of 
the  disorder,  the  cure  was  completed. 

Mr.  Churchill's  own  cases  are  then  given.  In  one  man 
who  had  been  bent  double  for  three  days  by  the  most 
severe  spasmodic  pains  of  the  loins  and  hips,  so  that  he 
had  not  been  upright  during  that  time,  nor  had  he  slept, 
his  tongue  being  also  white,  and  his  pulse  quick,  the 
needle  was  passed  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  and  a  half  into 
the  muscles  of  the  loins.  In  six  minutes  the  complaint 
had  entirely  disappeared,  and  it  did  not  return. 

In  the  second  case,  a  young  man  sprained  his  back  in 
lifting  a  heavy  weight.  The  weight  fell  suddenly  from 
his  hands,  and  lie  could  not  raise  himself  up.  The  pain 
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increased  for  three  days,  when  one  operation  of  the  needle 
entirely  dissipated  the  complaint;  and  although  it  was 
again  employed  the  next  day  on  each  side  of  the  spine, 
the  operation  was  not  afterwards  required. 

A  case  of  extreme  difficulty  of  breathing  follows,  which 
as  it  is  almost  the  counterpart  of  the  one  mentioned  above, 
we  shall  not  extract  it,  nor  the  next  for  a  similar  reason. 

The  succeeding  case  is  more  important  because  the 
subject  of  it  is  Mr.  Scott,  the  father  of  English  Acupunc¬ 
turation.  In  his  case,  the  pain  in  his  lions  was  terrible ; 
but  neither  fever  nor  general  derangement  was  present, 
and  the  needle  was  passed  into  the  loins.  66  A  sensation 
arose,’'  says  our  author,  “apparently  from  (at)  the  point 
of  the  instrument,  which  the  patient  described  as  re¬ 
sembling  that  which  is  produced  by  the  passage  of  the 
electric  aura,  when  elicited  to  a  metallic  point,  diffusing 
itself  at  first  to  some  distance  around  the  part,  and  then 
extending  itself  up  the  side  to  the  axilla.”  Four  appli¬ 
cations  at  different  points  were  made,  and  thus,  by  one 
series  of  operations,  the  patient  was  perfectly  and  perma¬ 
nently  cured.  The  electrical  sensation  only  accompanied 
the  first  and  the  last  puncture. 

Mr.  Churchill  says  that  he  could  furnish  other  similar 
cases,  but  that  he  does  not  think  more  are  required  to 
prove  his  position,  that  the  needle,  as  thus  used,  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  means  of  curing  diseases.  He 
uses  needles  of  steel,  which  have  a  handle  to  prevent  them 
from  passing  further  than  an  inch  and  an  inch  and  a  half 
into  the  body;  but  it  seems  that  the  French  physicians 
use  a  needle  which  is  three  inches  long,  and  even  pass  it 
so  f  ar  in  some  cases  as  to  puncture  the  viscera  of  the  ab¬ 
domen  and  chest.  M.  Demours  raises  a  tumour  on  the 
skin  by  the  cupping  glass  and  exhausting  syringe;  be¬ 
cause  he  says,  this  plan  absolutely  takes  away  the  very 
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small  degree  of  pain  by  which  the  operation  is  accompa¬ 
nied  under  ordinary  circumstances.  By  M.  Demours1, 
plan  the  instrument  is  passed  through  a  collar  of  leathers 
at  the  top  of  the  cupping  glass,  so  that  it  pierces  the 
tumefied  skin  during  the  time  the  cupping  glass  is 
applied.  But  Mr.  Churchill  says  that  this  apparatus  is 
not  necessary.  The  Japonese,  &c.  drive  in  the  instru¬ 
ment  by  means  of  a  mallet.  Mr.  C.  merely  presses  the 
point  into  the  skin,  and  gives  a  rotatory  motion  to  the 
handle  as  he  presses  forward.  He  permits  the  instru¬ 
ments  to  remain  inserted  for  five  or  six  minutes,  and  one 
operation  is  in  general  sufficient.  When  the  pain  is  fu¬ 
gitive  however  it  must  be  followed  and  punctured  from 
all  its  recesses. 

We  have  given  a  full  account  of  this  little  work,  first, 
because  it  is  well  and  modestly  written;  secondly,  be¬ 
cause  the  accounts  given  are,  as  it  is  seen,  of  a  highly 
favourable  nature  ;  and  thirdly,  because  with  ordinary 
care  it  seems  that  neither  pain  nor  danger  arises  from 
the  application.  Indeed  from  experiments  made  on 
puppies  by  Dr.  Bretonnean,  it  appears  that  the  point 
may  be  passed  into  the  brain,  the  heart,  the  lungs,  and 
the  stomach,  without  producing  injurious  effects.  The 
arteries  also  have  been  punctured  with  impunity.  Even 
in  the  human  subject,  Dr.  Haime  has  often  passed  his 
needle  through  the  coats  of  the  stomach  and  penetrated 
its  cavity  and  without  evil  results. 

As  some  proof  that  this  may  be  done  with  impunitv. 
our  agricultural  readers  will  recollect  that  it  is  a  very 
common  thing  to  relieve  tympany  in  cattle  by  punc¬ 
turing  the  intestines,  and  an  abundance  of  cases  have 
occurred  in  which  pins  which  have  been  swallowed  have 
made  their  way  out  at  various  parts  of  the  body  without 
injuring  the  patient.  In  one  of  these  cases,  a  medical 
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friend  informs  us  that  the  pins  were  disaharged  from  the 
skin  without  heads,  and  that  at  last,  a  collection  of  pins 
heads  was  vomitted  up  by  the  stomach,  each  of  the  wires 
having  been  unrolled  and  again  contorted  into  various 
shapes.  In  more  than  one  case,  two  of  these  wires 
seemed  to  be  joined  together. 

In  a  somewhat  similar  case  which  occurred  to  our¬ 
selves,  a  woman  imposed  on  medical  men  by  inserting 
needles  in  various  parts  of  her  body,  and  letting  the 
surgeons  extract  them  by  incision,  after  they  had  tra¬ 
velled  in  various  directions  under  the  skin.  If  we  re- 
% 

collect  however,  this  woman  ultimately  lost  her  life  by 
abscess  and  other  severe  disease  of  the  arm,  which  arose 
from  retention  of  a  number  of  these  needles  in  an  unfa¬ 
vorable  situation. 

Our  author,  Mr.  Churchill,  very  properly  abtains 
from  offering  any  theoretical  explanation  of  the  mode  in 
which  his  needles  act ;  but  he  says  they  may  be  pro¬ 
cured,  furnished  with  proper  handles,  of  Mr.  Blackwell, 
Bedford  Court,  and  of  Mr.  Laundy,  of  St.  Thomas’s 
Street  in  the  Borough. 


Art.  5.  On  the  Tooth-ache  and  the  Face -ache. 

A  correspondent  who  signs  himself  Monchcnsis ,  has 
favoured  us,  in  a  verv  obliging  way,  with  his  observa¬ 
tions  on  several  interesting  subjects.  On  the  present 
occasion,  we  shall  give  his  remarks  on  the  tooth-ache, 
with  such  popular  remedies  as  he  recommends  for  its 
relief. 

We  are  all  very  glad  to  find  ease  when  afflicted  by 
the  tooth-ache.  Almost  every  body  indeed  recommends 
the  extraction  of  the  decayed  tooth ;  but,  whilst  others, 
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and  those  medical  men,  attempt  to  cure  the  tooth-ache 
as  they  would  do  any  other  inflammation  or  fever,  the 
whole  world  is  sufficiently  ready  to  be  eased  of  the  pain 
without  having  the  tooth  extracted,  if  possible. 

Common  hartshorn,  says  our  correspondent,  applied 
by  means  of  lint  to  the  hollow  of  the  decayed  tooth  is  so 
efficacious  in  relieving  the  pain  that  he  has  never  known 
it  to  fail,  during  a  large  experience  of  his  own  and  of  his 
friends. 

It  seems  too,  that  Dr.  Handel  of  Mentz  recommends 
the  following  remedy,  by  saying,  that  the  excruciating 
pain  is  almost  instantly  removed  when  the  medicine  is 
applied  to  the  carious  tooth.  The  prescription  is  a 
drachm  of  oil  of  henbane,  six  grains  of  extract  of  night¬ 
shade,  the  same  quantity  of  camphor,  half  a  drachm  of 
opium,  and  eight  drops  each  of  cajeput  oil  and  of  tinc¬ 
ture  of  cantharides.  Oil  of  henbane  is  not  commonly 
used  in  this  country ;  but  it  is  probably  extracted  from 
the  seeds  of  the  plant.  It  is  of  course  an  anodyne 
like  the  other  ingredients ;  and  therefore  as  they  are 
of  a  sufficiently  powerful  kind,  other  oils  may  be  substi¬ 
tuted  in  case  the  oil  of  henbane  cannot  be  procured.  It 
is  not  likely  that  this  latter  oil  is  an  essential  or  volatile 
oil ;  otherwise  as  a  mixture  of  oil  of  mint  and  laudanum 
is  another  form  of  application  for  the  relief  of  the  tooth¬ 
ache,  that  or  any  other  essential  oil,  as  of  cloves,  pep¬ 
permint,  &c.  may  perhaps  be  used  advantageously  in¬ 
stead  of  the  oil  of  henbane. 

Our  correspondent  says  too,  that  in  some  kinds  of 
tooth-ache,  a  popular  writer  recommends  fifteen  grains 
of  angustura  bark  to  be  taken  every  four  hours.  Where 
the  pain  arises  from  or  is  connected  with  certain  dis¬ 
ordered  states  of  the  stomach,  medicine  like  this  may 
be  usefully  exhibited.  He  mentions  likewise,  that  Scar- 
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man’s  tincture  is  very  efficacious  in  relieving  that  dis¬ 
tressing  face-ache  which  so  often  affects  females  whilst 
in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  if  a  little  of  it  be  held  in  the 
mouth  on  the  affected  side ;  and  he  suggests  that 
afincture  of  the  anthemis  py rethrum  or  pellitory  of  the 
wall,  is  either  identical  with  Scarman’s  tincture,  or  that 
it  will  probably  be  found  equally  effectual. 

We  thank  our  Kentish  correspondent  for  his  commu¬ 
nication,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  him  again.  We 
would  willingly  act  on  some  of  his  suggestions  in  the 
conducting  of  our  journal,  and  hope  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  do  so  at  an  early  period. 


Art.  6.  On  the  effects  o  f  the  Cow-pox  in  preventing 
the  Distemper  in  Dogs. 

A  writer  on  the  subject  of  vaccinating  dogs,  for  the 
prevention  of  the  distemper,  states,  that  James  Dearden, 
Esq.  of  the  Orchard,  Rochdale,  was  unable  for  several 
years  to  rear  a  single  dog.  Whether  he  kept  them  at 
home,  or  sent  them  out  to  quarters,  they  all  died  of  the 
distemper;  but  about  four  or  five  years  ago,  he  began  to 
have  them  vaccinated  ;  and,  since  that  time,  not  one  dog 
has  suffered  from  it.  T  he  operation  has  been  performed 
when  the  dogs  were  from  six  weeks  to  two  months  old, 
and  the  matter  has  always  been  inserted  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  ear,  in  a  part  as  free  from  hair  as  possible. 
— Monthly  Mag.  No.  357,  Aug.  1821. 
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Art.  7-  Improved  Mode  of  Salting  Meat. 

Mr.  John  Oldham,  of  the  bank  of  Ireland,  employs 
the  air-pump  for  impregnating  substances  with  different 
fluids  in  a  new  and  ingenious  manner.  If  meat,  which 
is  covered  by  brine,  be  placed  in  a  vessel,  and  the  super¬ 
incumbent  air  be  exhausted  by  means  of  an  air-pump, 
the  small  bubbles  of  air  which  pervade  the  substance  of 
the  meat  are  expelled,  and  on  or  before  the  readmission 
of  air  into  the  vessel,  the  brine  is  made  to  occupy  their 
place  in  every  part  of  the  meat.  In  this  way,  the  salting 
process  is  more  perfectly  performed,  and  what  is  better, 
the  air  which  is  one  grand  cause  of  putrefaction  is  per¬ 
fectly  expelled  from  the  meat.  In  like  manner,  the 
pyroligneons  acid  may  be  applied  more  certainly  by  this 
mode  than  by  the  common  process  of  dipping  the  meat 
or  brushing  it  over  with  the  acid. 

Mr.  Oldham  employs  his  invention  principally  for  the 
purpose  of  wretting  and  sizing  paper,  but  it  is  applicable 
to  very  many  operations  in  the  arts  ;  such  as  dying  goods 
equally,  or  impregnating  them  with  different  fluids.  Per¬ 
haps  the  subsequent  application  of  the  condensing  sy¬ 
ringe  might  further  tend  to  force  the  fluid  more  equally 
into  the  interstices  of  the  substances  to  be  impregnated. 

No.  9,  of  this  Journal,  will  be  published  on  the  first  of 

November. 
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Anginal  Separtmcnt 


Art.  1.  November. 


The  gloomy  month  of  November  is  now  come, 
with  its  hoarse  winds  and  frequent  storms  ;  its 
leafless  trees  and  deluged  fields.  For  the  equi¬ 
nox  has  now  fairly  poured  its  wrath  on  the  earth, 
and  has  saturated  the  very  clothes  we  wear  with 
moisture. 

Not  that  it  is  moisture  alone  which  produces 
uncomfortable  feelings  and  disease.  Other  times 
of  the  year  are  damp  and  the  air  is  frequently  filled 
with  water ;  but  still  we  feel  as  if  we  disregarded 
it,  and  it  is  not  until  dreary  November  approaches 
that  we  shiver  under  the  heavy  dampness  of  the 
atmosphere. 

The  reason  of  this  difference  is,  that  moisture 
without  cold  is  not  disagreeable,  and  cold  without 
moisture  is  equally  innocuous  ;  but  it  is  only  per- 
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Imps  at  the  beginning  of  winter  that  wet  weather 
and  a  cold  atmosphere  so  decidedly  meet  together. 

The  winter’s  frost  has  not  yet  arrived  ;  the  ther¬ 
mometer  keeps  many  degrees  above  the  freezing 
point;  but  is  still  low  enough  to  produce  all  the 
evils  which  are  hinted  at  above. 

When  the  cold  becomes  more  intense,  the 
moisture  is  as  it  were  dried  up  by  being  converted 
into  ice ;  but  in  the  few  weeks  which  precede  this 
period,  a  state  of  atmosphere  prevails  which  is  at 
least  the  most  disagreeable  to  the  feelings  of  all 
others,  if  it  be  not  the  most  productive  of  disease. 

It  would  seem  that  the  constitution  has  but  little 
power  of  bearing  up  against  the  application  to  the 
skin  of  moisture  joined  with  cold.  A  dry  cold 
air  invigorates  the  habit,  and  warm  damp  weather, 
if  not  absolutely  pleasant,  is  far  from  being  dis¬ 
agreeable.  But  when  cold  and  moisture  are 
joined  together  as  in  November,  the  sensations 
are  most  uncomfortable,  the  spirits  fail,  the  bod\ 
is  relaxed,  and  none  but  the  strongest  constitutions 
are  able  to  bear  it. 

Hence  arises  the  old  saying,  that  an  English¬ 
man  hangs  himself  in  November. 

The  cause  of  these  phenomena  is  notvery  clear  : 
but  as  neither  cold  nor  moisture  do  the  same  thiiiir 
individually,  it  must  follow  that  the  junction  of 
the  two  calls  some  third  circumstance  into  play, 
which,  joined  with  one  or  both  of  the  other  two, 
produces  the  effects  in  question. 
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This  third  something*  is  probably  electricity. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  the  state  of  the  body,  as  far 
as  its  electricity  is  concerned,  exerts  a  great  in¬ 
ti  uence  over  the  health.  If  the  body  be  full  of 
electricity,  its  powers  are  in  their  best  state ;  on 
the  contrary,  let  the  body  be  robbed  of  its  elec¬ 
tricity  and  how  certainly  does  the  reverse  happen. 

Now  the  air,  when  dry,  is  a  very  bad  conductor 
of  electricity.  Hence  in  a  hard  frost,  the  spirits 
are  light  and  we  feel  as  if  we  could  scarcely  con¬ 
tain  ourselves.  Even  the  horses  are  too  full  of 
life  at  such  periods ;  the  very  cart  horses  gambol, 
and  kick  up  their  legs,  instead  of  passing  soberly 
along  the  street,  as  such  solemn-looking  animals 
ought  to  do.  But  a  damp  air  conducts  electricity 
with  great  facility;  and  hence,  as  the  body  is 
thus  robbed  of  its  cordial,  it  falls  down  inert  and 
listless. 

It  is  really  curious  to  see  the  debilitating  elfects 
of  November  weather  on  the  constitution.  Ex¬ 
ertion  becomes  labour,  and  actual  labour  is  almost 
impossible  ;  the  head  feels  heavy  or  aches,  and 
the  whole  man  is  unnerved. 

Such  occurs  even  to  the  healthy  person,  at  least 
in  crowded  cities ;  whilst  such  as  labour  under 
disease  feel  it  still  more  remarkably.  Their  com¬ 
plaints  hang  on  and  are  not  relieved  by  the  accus¬ 
tomed  remedies.  If  the  disorder  reside  in  the 
digestive  organs,  it  is  aggravated  rather  than  re¬ 
lieved,  and  thus  perhaps  the  doctor  is  blamed  for 
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an  evil  that  arises  from  a  much  more  infallible 


source. 

The  diseases  of  this  month  are  such  as  were 
hinted  at  when  speaking*  of  October.  They  are 
of  course  more  decided  in  their  character  as  well 
as  more  aggravated  in  their  form.  Bronchial  in¬ 
flammations  include  nearly  all  the  pulmonary  com¬ 
plaints  ;  at  least  those  of  an  acute  character.  The 
severer  forms  of  cold  are  attended  by  a  heavy 
constricted  feel  across  the  chest,  without  much 
actual  pain  ;  the  breathing  is  therefore  difficult 
and  laborious  rather  than  painful,  as  if  the  effort 
was  distressing  rather  from  the  effort  itself  than 
from  the  fear  of  its  producing  a  stitch  or  catch  in 
the  side  as  in  pleurisy.  The  cough  is  deeper  and 
more  open  ;  the  breathing  rattles  on  account  of 
the  presence  of  phlegm  through  which  the  air 
passes,  and  the  expectoration  is  tenacious  and 
ropy. 

Asthmatic  persons  now  also  feel  their  complaints 
aggravated ;  at  least  such  as  are  affected  bv  the 
moist  forms  of  the  disease,  as  they  are  called. 
Fevers  of  the  low  kind,  run  on  to  a  great  length 
and  common  fevers  take  on  the  typhoid  character- 
Acute  diseases  become  more  liable  to  terminate  in 
chronic  complaints;  whilst  the  latter  are  very 
percept i b ly  a ggrav ate d . 

Thus  it  is  that  a  moist  and  cold  atmosphere  be¬ 
comes  so  detrimental;  and  hence  November  is 
deservedly  called  a  dreary  month. 
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But,  as  sometimes  happens,  but  more  com¬ 
monly  at  the  commencement  of  December,  a  sud¬ 
den  frost  occurs  and  continues  for  a  few  days — 
what  a  change  do  we  experience — the  whole 
town  is  regenerated.  The  healthy  man  laughs 
at  his  uncomfortable  feelings  of  yesterday;  the 
invalid  says  her  head-ache  is  quite  gone  ;  the  dys¬ 
peptic  feels  invigorated  and  refreshed,  and  even 
those  who  labour  under  acute  diseases  respond 
cheerily  to  the  improved  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  change  is  sometimes  ridiculous.  A  medi- 
cal  man  sees  a  number  of  patients  to-day  and  they 
all  complain  of  the  fog  and  of  the  little  efficacy  of 
his  prescriptions.  A  frost  comes  at  night ;  and 
to-morrow  he  finds  them  all  lively  and  mended  in 
a  really  surprising  way. 

Unfortunately  however,  these  beneficial  results 
do  not  take  place  in  all  cases  equally.  For  in 
some,  a  reverse  e  fleet  too  commonly  follows. 
Convalescents  from  inflammatory  diseases  feel  the 
bad  effects  of  frost  under  these  circumstances  ; 
and  diseases,  which  would  have  passed  away  with¬ 
out  inflammation  being  produced,  if  the  weather 
had  continued  open,  become  complicated  by  in¬ 
flammation  immediately  that  the  frost  commences. 

A  change  of  this  kind  was  marked  in  both  these 
particulars  very  evidently  some  time  ago.  The 
weather  had  been  very  damp  and  cold,  and  the 
majority  of  the  sick  were  stationary  and  despond- 
mif.  A  frost  came,  and  thousands  of  blue  devils 
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seemed  to  have  vanished.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
rest.,  one  young-  lady,  who  had  complained  of  con¬ 
stant  headache  for  a  week,  said  that  her  complaint 
was  quite  gone. 

But,  the  obverse  of  the  medal  was  equally 
though  not  so  agreeably  marked.  A  poor  little 
boy,  who  had  escaped  from  a  severe  attack  of  in- 
flammation  of  the  lungs  after  measles,  and  was 
convalescent  but  very  weak,  lapsed  again  into  in- 
flammation  as  soon  as  the  frost  appeared  and  died 
in  two  days. 

Thus  does  the  same  wind  blow  good  to  one  and 
evil  to  another ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  cheering 
to  think  that  though  misery  and  distress  will  come 
and  are  always  present,  yet  that  comfort  and  joy 
are  the  lot  of  some  even  under  every  change  of 
circumstances. 

The  directions  for  the  preservation  of  health 
during  this  month,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
next,  may  be  comprised  under  a  few  heads.  The 
coldness  of  the  weather  suggests  the  proper  in¬ 
crease  of  clothing;  but  the  flannel  waistcoat  should 
be  changed  the  oftener,  or  a  silk  one  should  be 
worn  over  it;  silk  stockings  also  should  be  worn 
over  others  of  a  warmer  description.  In  short, 
the  electricity  should  be  kept  in  by  every  possible 
means. 

Moreover,  the  body  should  be  fairly  supported 
by  nourishing  food  ;  but  as,  in  the  general  torpor 
of  the  corporeal  t unctions,  the  bowels  are  very 
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likely  to  become  torpid,  and  thus  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  future  diarrhoea  or  other  complaints  of  the 
digestive  organs,  enough  gentle  opening  medi¬ 
cine  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  alimentary  pas¬ 
sages  clear  and  unobstructed. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  CHILDREN. 

ESSAY  THE  NINTH. 

Art.  2.  On  the  Food  of  Infants,  %c. 

i 

The  food  of  infants  forms  the  next  object  of 
enquiry.  This  is  a  part  of  the  subject  which  re¬ 
quires  the  most  attentive  consideration.  When 
medical  men  see  daily  and  hourly,  that  the  sto¬ 
mach  is  the  grand  route  by  which  disease  enters 
into  the  human  constitution ;  when  they  observe 
that,  with  the  exception  of  certain  acute  disorders 
and  a  few  others,  a  healthy  action  of  the  digestive 
organs  secures  health  throughout  the  constitution, 
and  on  the  contrary  that  derangement  of  these 
parts  predisposes  the  body  to  receive  morbid  im¬ 
pressions,  and  thus  forms  the  avant-courier  to 
numberless  diseases  and  to  states  of  permanent 
ilUhealth,  they  may  well  feel  anxious  to  acquire 
accurate  notions  of  what  the  proper  food  of  infants 
may  be. 
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Fortunately ,  there  can  remain  no  doubt  on  the 
subject.  If  man,  meddling  man  would  have  hu¬ 
mility  enough  to  feel  and  believe  that  the  Al¬ 
mighty  power  which  created  the  world,  knows 
better  what  is  right  than  he  can  do,  it  would  be 
evident  to  him,  that  the  only  proper  food  for  an 
infant  is  its  mother’s  milk. 

If  nature  had  intended  that  more  than  this 
should  be  given,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  more 
would  have  been  provided.  Animals  give  nothing 
else  to  their  young,  for  a  certain  time  after  birth ; 
this  period  being  quite  as  long  in  comparison,  as 
that  which  nature  has  pointed  out  for  the  human 
infant.  An  animal  never  takes  solid  food  until  it 
has  got  teeth,  and  why  should  a  child  do  more  ? 
In  fact,  no  other  food  than  the  mother’s  milk  is 
required.  Dr.  Clarke  in  his  excellent  Commen¬ 
taries  on  the  Diseases  of  Children*  says,  The 
practice  of  giving  solid  food  to  a  toothless  child, 
is  not  less  absurd  than  to  expect  corn  to  be  ground 
where  there  is  no  apparatus  for  grinding  it.  That 
which  would  be  considered  as  an  evidence  of 
idiotism  or  insanity  in  the  last  instance,  is  de¬ 
fended  and  practised  in  the  former.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  obviate  this  evil,  the  solid  matter, 
whether  animal  or  vegetable,  be  previously  broken 
into  small  masses,  the  infant  will  instantly  swallow 
it;  but  it  will  be  unmixed  with  saliva.  Vet,  in 
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every  day’s  observation  it  will  be  seen,  that  chil¬ 
dren  are  so  fed  in  their  most  tender  age ;  and  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  present  evils  are,  by  this 
means,  produced,  and  the  foundation  laid  for  fu¬ 
ture  disease.” 

“  The  power  of  digestion  in  infants  is  very 
weak,  and  the  food  designed  for  them,  in  the 
earliest  period  of  their  existence,  by  the  author  of 
nature,  contains  but  a  very  minute  quantity  of 
nutritious  matter,  diffused  through  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  water,  yet  quite  sufficient  for  all  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  life.  It  is  taken  very  slowly  into  the 
stomach,  being  procured  by  the  act  of  sucking,  in 
which  a  great  quantity  of  saliva  is  secreted  and 
swallowed  with  it.” 

fC  Nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  this,  than 
to  stuff  a  child’s  mouth  and  stomach  with  solid, 
perhaps  animal  food,  or  even  to  pour  down  its 
throat,  with  a  spoon,  milk  and  bread,  or  any  other 
solid  matter,  without  sucking,  mastication,  or  the 
secretion  of  saliva.” 

To  give  an  infant  the  best  chance  of  health, 
it  should  live  exclusively  upon  the  milk  of  a 
healthy  woman,  and  that  woman  should  be  its 
mother,  if  she  be  healthy  and  capable  of  nursing 
it.  Scarcely  any  thing  will  compensate  for  the 
want  of  this  natural  support.  Multitudes  of  chil¬ 
dren  die,  literally  starved,  under  the  eye  of  parents 
who  would  shudder  at  infanticide  and  the  expo¬ 
sure  of  children  as  it  is  practised  in  China;  as  if 
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a  speedy  death  were  not  preferable  to  a  life  cruelly 
protracted,  in  distress,  pain,  disease,  and  agony, 
and  at  last,  miserably  terminated.” 

Such  truths  are  very  unwelcome,  but  they 
should  be  told  and  felt.  The  occurrence  of  the 
facts  is  not  rare  ;  but  it  is  an  evil  of  great  magni¬ 
tude  and  extensive  operation,  and  every  measure 
should  be  taken  to  discourage  it.  It  is  a  lament¬ 
able  reflexion  that  civilized  society  is  inferior  to 
that  of  barbarians  and  even  brutes  in  that  respect, 
who  generally  cling  to  the  preservation  of  their 
young;  and  the  lowest  orders  of  animals  will  even 
endanger  their  own  to  protect  the  lives  of  their 
helpless  offspring.” 

Dr.  Clarke’s  opinion  on  this  subject  was  formed 
after  forty  years  of  very  extensive  experience, 
and  it  is  especially  deserving  of  more  credit,  on 
account  of  the  great  opportunity  which  he  pos¬ 
sessed  of  witnessing  the  evils  of  an  opposite  line 
of  conduct;  for,  in  the  early  part  of  his  practice, 
it  was  the  universal  custom  to  feed  children  much 
more  improperly  than  it  is  at  present;  and  the 
gradual  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
treatment  of  children  since  that  time,  has  been 
principally  due  to  his  unceasing  exertions  in  re¬ 
commending  a  contrary  doctrine  to  his  pupils. 

Happily,  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  use  the 
strong  terms,  respecting  this  point,  which  Dr. 
Clarke  found  himself  obliged  to  employ  in  his 
lectures.  It  seems  now  to  be  generally  under- 
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stood,  that  its  mother’s  milk  is  the  most  proper 
food  for  a  child.  And  yet,  it  is  not  generally  ac¬ 
knowledged,  how  necessary  it  is  that  the  principle 
should  be  acted  on  to  its  full  extent,  during  the 
early  months  of  the  lives  of  London  children. 
Medical  men  are  still  in  the  habit  of  recommend¬ 
ing  that  infants  should  he  fed  in  part,  even  from 
the  birth ;  on  the  principle,  at  least,  as  so  stated 
to  mothers,  of  initiating  the  children  early  to  take 
food,  and  thus  to  obviate  the  supposed  difficulty 
or  danger  of  a  child’s  beginning  it  at  a  more  ad¬ 
vanced  age;  as  if  it  was  not  as  dangerous  to  begin 
it  at  one  aire  as  another,  and  even  more  danger- 
ous,  the  earlier  the  period  after  birth. 

Indeed  one  of  the  reasons  for  writing  these 
pages  was  to  point  out,  that  my  experience  had 
decidedly  led  me  to  say,  that  whilst  infants  are  al¬ 
most  always  well,  if  fed  solely  on  a  healthy  wo¬ 
man’s  milk,  they  almost  invariably,  at  least  in 
London,  feel  the  bad  effects  of  taking  even  the 
smallest  quantity  of  extraneous  food  during  the 
day  or  night.  The  infant  becomes  occasionally 
irritated  and  the  bowels  more  or  less  deranged. 
On  the  contrary,  when  he  is  fed  solely  on  the 
proper  food,  and  has  been  allowed  to  go  into  the 
open  air  even  much  less  frequently  than  it  is  my 
custom  to  recommend,  abundant  experience  has 
shown  me  that  his  health  is  perfect,  and  continues 
to  be  so,  unless  the  child  is  deranged  by  improper 
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moral  treatment,  or  by  other  faulty  points  in  his 
physical  education. 

From  an  authentic  calculation  made  in 
France/*  says  Dr.  Starve,  it  appears  that  more 
than  one  half  of  those  infants  who  were  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  nurses,  died  previous  to  the  third 
year  of  their  age.  Fourcroy,  on  the  other  hand, 
assures  us,  that  of  one  hundred  children  reared 
at  the  maternal  breast,  not  one  lost  its  life  during 
infancy/* 

It  is  right  to  press  this  point  again  and  again  ; 
for  it  is  very  important  that  it  should  be  properly 
understood. 

It  must  be  recollected,  that  it  is  only  intended 
to  discuss  the  subject  of  the  proper  food  of  infants 
on  the  present  occasion.  When  the  child  is 
older,  and  when  it  has  cut  a  part  of  its  teeth,  then 
the  question  occurs  in  a  new  light ;  and,  though 
much  difficulty  may  exist  as  to  its  proper  elucida¬ 
tion,  yet  it  seems  the  most  consonant  with  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  laws  of  nature  to  begin  to  give  solid 
food  to  a  child  when  it  has  acquired  teeth  to  eat 
it;  but  this  part  of  the  subject  will  be  treated  of 
under  the  head  of  weaning. 

Immediately  after  a  child  is  born  it  is  customary 
to  give  it  food  and  also  medicine.  Neither  of 
these  can  be  necessary.  An  infant’s  bowels  will 
be  cleansed,  as  it  called,  quite  soon  enough,  if 
time  be  given  for  the  natural  evacuation  of  the 

O 

meconium  or  dark  green  secretion  with  which  they 
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are  filled  ;  and  it  is  an  idle  notion  to  suppose  that 
children  who  take  medicine  immediately  after 
birth,  thrive  better  than  those  who  do  not. 

Infants  are  often  said  to  be  flatulent  when  this 
opening1  medicine  is  withheld.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  infant  would  be  flatulent  so  soon 
after  birth,  if  improper  food  were  not  given  at 
that  time. 

The  argument  for  feeding*  an  infant  on  the 
same  occasion,  is,  that  as  the  secretion  of  the  mo¬ 
ther’s  milk  does  not  take  place  until  the  second  or 
the  third  day  after  birth,  the  child’s  constitution 
requires  support  during  that  period.  This  argu¬ 
ment  is  probably  fallacious.  It  cannot  but  be,  as 
has  been  said  above  on  another  branch  of  the 
subject,  that  if  food  were  really  required  during 
that  interval,  it  would  be  provided  by  the  author 
of  nature.  No  artificial  proceeding  of  this  kind 
is  perceived  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  other  ani¬ 
mals  which  suckle  their  young;  the  secretion  of 
milk  is  late  in  some,  and  early  in  others;  but  in 
none  of  them  is  that  impatience  displayed,  which 
leads  the  human  subject  to  anticipate  nature,  and 
thus  interfere  with  an  order  which  is  doubtless  the 
proper  one.  Neither  is  it  an  argument  that  an 
infant  will  swallow  the  food  which  is  put  into  its 
mouth.  It  has  no  power  of  selection,  and  would 
swallow  poison  as  readily  as  food. 

But  whilst  it  seems  probable  that  no  advantage 
can  arise  from  feeding  children  thus  early,  it  is 
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more  than  probable  that  considerable  evils  result 
from  the  practice.  It  may  be,  that  the  difficulty 
which  often  occurs  in  making  infants  take  kindly 
to  the  breast  arises  from  this  cause  :  the  system  is 
oppressed  by  the  unnatural  load  which  has  been 
laid  on  it,  and  it  feels  none  of  that  appetite  for  the 
proper  food  which  it  would  have  had  under  more 
favourable  circumstances.  At  all  events  this  view 
of  the  subject  is  not  an  irrational  one.  Again, 
what  is  it  that  causes  that  eruption  called  the  red 
gum,  which  is  so  universally  found  to  affect  young 
infants  ?  Probably,  this  eruption  would  not  oc¬ 
cur,  if  the  due  order  of  nature  were  not  thus  in¬ 
terfered  with.  Eruptive  disorders  scarcely  ever 
arise  in  children  except  when  the  stomach  is  de¬ 
ranged,  and  therefore  it  is  probable  that  the  red 
gum  is  occasioned  by  the  indiscreet  feeding  of  the 
infant  which  is  alluded  to  above. 

The  experiment  may  be  easily  tried  ;  for  no 
infant  will  be  starved  to  death,  if  kept  without 
food  for  two  days.  In  a  case  published  lately,  an 
infant  lived  for  eight  days  with  no  opening  into 
its  stomach;  and  indeed  this  case  bears  in  some 
degree  on  the  necessity  for  giving  opening  medi¬ 
cine  to  new-born  infants :  the  meconium  came 
away  in  small  quantities  every  day  from  this  child 
until  its  death  ;  thus  showing,  that  neither  medi¬ 
cine  nor  the  first  milk  of  the  mother,  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  of  an  opening  quality,  are  necessan 
for  its  perfect  expulsion. 
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The  most  reasonable  course  then  to  pursue 
with  a  new-born  infant  is  to  give  it  nothing  — 
neither  medicine  nor  food ;  but  to  wait  patiently 
until  the  secretion  of  milk  take  place  in  the  mo¬ 
ther’s  breast.  This  generally  commences  on  the 
second  day  and  becomes  more  perfect  on  the 
third ;  bub  it  will  be  proper  to  put  the  child  to 
the  breast  very  soon  after  birth.  It  will  generally 
get  something;  but  were  it  only  to  excite  the 
breast  to  a  due  performance  of  the  natural  actions 
it  will  always  be  advisable  to  let  the  child  suck  at 
an  early  period. 

This  practice  is  probably  connected  too  with 
the  subject  of  sore  nipples,  a  state  of  disorder 
which  almost  universally  occurs  in  persons  of  the 
higher  classes  of  society.  For,  although  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  faulty  habits  of  life  which  incapaci¬ 
tate  the  majority  of  such  women  for  suckling, 

form  the  principal  cause  of  their  being  affected 

* 

by  soreness  of  the  nipples,  yet  it  may  be  expect¬ 
ed,  that  this  evil  will  be  more  certainly  averted, 
if  the  breasts  be  drawn  early  than  if  they  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  overloaded  with  milk  before  this  na- 
natural  mode  of  relief  be  afforded  to  them. 

Thus  then,  as  it  appears  to  be  probable  that 
neither  medicine  nor  artificial  food  should  be 
given  to  a  new-born  infant,  and  also,  as  nature 
points  out,  that  for  some  time  after  birth,  the 
breast-milk  is  the  only  proper  food  for  an  infant, 
it  only  remains  to  discuss  a  few  minor  points  of 
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management  before  the  great  subject  of  weaning 
is  taken  up. 

Mothers  adopt  different  plans  in  suckling  their 
children.  Some  allow  them  to  take  the  breast 
very  often,  while  others  feed  them  more  seldom 
and  only  at  stated  periods.  Some  let  their  infants 
sleep  with  them,  and  consequently,  such  children 
lie  at  the  breast  and  suck  almost  incessantly  during 
the  night ;  while  others  lay  their  infants  in  a  crib 
by  the  bedside  and  only  allow  them  to  take  the 
breast  occasionally. 

An  infant  requires  food  very  frequently  during 
the  day,  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  how  often 
it  may  be  allowed  to  suck  ;  but  as  doing  things 
in  a  certain  order  is  not  only  the  way  to  do  them 
well,  but  to  discover  whether  any  fault  exist  in 
the  adopted  plan,  and  whether  every  possible  good 
be  derived  from  it,  so  it  will  be  proper  to  suckle 
the  infant  at  stated  periods.  For  instance,  if 
awake,  it  may  be  put  to  the  breast  once  in  every 
two  hours  during  the  day,  and  that  the  mother 
may  be  regular  in  so  doing,  she  should  always 
recollect  the  hour  at  which  the  child  is  suckled. 
%  so  doing,  it  will  be  soon  discovered  whether 
the  child  requires  the  breast  oftener  or  seldomer 
than  this,  and  the  process  will  become  precise  as 
well  as  perfect,  because  it  will  be  founded  on  ex¬ 
periment. 

It  is  neither  necessary  nor  proper  to  suckle  an 
infant  so  frequently  during  the  night.  An  infant 
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will  soon  learn  to  sleep  during  the  whole  night 
if  it  be  properly  managed ;  and  not  only  will  much 
fatigue  be  thus  saved  to  the  mother,  but  a  neces¬ 
sary  period  of  rest  will  be  given  to  the  child’s  sto¬ 
mach  ;  and;  what  is  better;  the  formation  of  many 
bad  habits  will  be  prevented.  An  instance  is  given 
in  Vol.  1.  page  68;  which  points  out  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  method  of  treating  infants.  The 
child  in  question  was  taught  to  sleep  invariably 
for  intervals  of  four  hours  during  the  evening  and 
night;  from  the  period  of  its  being  a  month  old; 
and  the  same  thing  may  be  done  in  every  other 
case. 

Nay;  it  is  not  improbable  that  certain  bad  habits 
with  regard  to  appetite  and  the  taking  of  food  in 
after-life  may  be  continued  from  the  erroneous 
plan  of  treating  infants  which  is  opposed  to  the 
one  now  recommended.  It  is  very  frequently 
seen  that  children  and  adults  are  capricious  with 
regard  to  their  appetite  and  to  the  food  which  they 
can  take  even  when  their  health  is  apparently 
good.  This  capriciousness  generally  indeed  arises 
from  slight  disorder  in  the  digestive  organs  from 
mismanagement  of  the  health;  but  it  may  be  con¬ 
ceived  that  a  bad  habit  of  irregularity  in  these 
matters  is  transmitted  from  the  child  to  the  adult, 
and  that  capriciousness  of  appetite  may  be  thus 
produced  in  some  instances. 

Another  and  a  very  great  evil  results  from  al¬ 
low  ini:  an  infant  to  sleep  in  the  same  bed  with 
Vol.  ii. 
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the  nurse.  The  latter  is  not  so  decidedly  awake 
to  the  calls  of  the  child  as  she  ought  to  be  ;  hence 
the  child  is  put  to  the  breast  when  it  cries,  the 
nurse  goes  to  sleep  or  is  half  asleep  at  the  time, 
the  child  sucks  itself  also  to  sleep,  and  thus  it  lies 
all  night  sucking  and  wetting  itself  until  in  the 
morning  it  is  in  a  deplorable  state.  A  habit  like 
this  is  bad  enough  in  itself;  but  when  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  delicacy  of  bodily  feelings  may  be 
taught  to  an  infant  as  easily  as  any  thing  else,  and 
that  delicacy  of  mind  is  but  as  a  corollary  to  pro¬ 
per  corporeal  habits,  the  evil  will  be  sufficiently 
apparent.  The  infant  that  is  mentioned  above 
formed  an  excellent  illustration  of  one  part  of  this 
doctrine.  As  it  advanced  in  age,  it  showed  an 
extraordinary  disposition  to  be  cleanly  and  deli¬ 
cate  both  in  its  body  and  mind  ;  whilst  one  of  its 
sisters  who  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  nurse 
and  was  permitted  to  sleep  with  her  grew  up  with 
very  opposite  habits.  But,  can  it  be  wondered 
at  that  a  child  should  become  familiar  with  dirt 
who  on  waking  every  morning  found  her  night¬ 
clothes  wet  from  head  to  foot,  and  herself  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  most  noisome  smell  ? 

However  frequently  then,  an  infant  may  be 
suckled  during  the  day,  let  him  be  fed  for  the 
evening,  about  seven  o’clock,  after  having  been 
previously  washed  and  dressed  in  his  night  clothes. 
Let  him  then  be  put  to  bed  and  he  will  sleep  till 
eleven  o’clock,  if  he  do  not  wake,  he  should  be 
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taken  up  and  suckled,  he  being*  disturbed  as  little 
as  possible.  He  should  then  be  laid  down  again, 
and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  take  him  up  again 
until  he  wakes  of  his  own  accord.  This  will  pro¬ 
bably  occur  once  before  morning,  but  not  often- 
er  ;  and  indeed  if  the  infant  wake  oftener  than 
this,  he  should  be  left  to  go  to  sleep  again  un¬ 
noticed,  unless  some  obvious  reason  of  cleanliness 
exist  for  his  wakefulness ;  but  even  then  he  should 
be  laid  down  again  and  made  to  go  to  sleep  with¬ 
out  being  suckled,  otherwise  he  will  expect  it 
again  on  other  similar  occasions,  and  thus  a  bad 
habit  will  be  easily  taught. 

It  appears  that  infants  swallow  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity  of  air  with  their  food  ;  and  therefore  after 
sucking,  they  should  be  induced  to  throw  it  up, 
which  they  will  generally  do  if  they  be  rubbed  or 
patted  on  the  back  immediately  after  sucking, 
especially  too  if  a  little  pressure  be  made  on  the 
stomach,  by  making  the  child  lean  forwards  on 
the  nurse’s  hand.  At  all  events  this  should  be 
done  after  an  infant  has  sucked  in  every  instance. 

It  is  hoped  that  many  readers  of  these  pages 
will  be  convinced  by  the  facts  and  arguments 
which  have  been  adduced  above,  that  it  is  better 
to  make  an  infant  lie  down  constantly  than  be 
nursed  on  the  lap  ;  but  those  who  may  not  be  so 
convinced,  will  do  well  to  adopt  the  practice  of 
laying  an  infant  down  in  all  cases  immediately  af¬ 
ter  it  have  sucked  and  broken  wind.  An  infant 
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at  such  a  moment  is  satisfied,  and  he  will  be  more 
certainly  induced,  not  only  to  allow  his  nurse  to 
take  a  little  rest,  which  the  said  nurse  will  be  very 
glad  to  do,  although  she  may  quarrel  with  the 
idea  of  making  her  nursing-duties  still  more  easy, 
but  the  child’s  digestion  will  go  on  more  perfectly 
if  he  be  at  rest  for  a  short  time  after  feeding,  than 
if  he  be  moved  about  on  the  nurse’s  knee. 

Infants  require  much  sleep.  A  healthy  and 
well-taught  infant  sleeps  almost  entirely  during 
the  first  month  of  its  existence  ;  but  even  then,  if 
care  be  not  taken,  it  will  acquire  bad  habits.  A 
mother  complained  that  her  infant  of  ten  days 
would  not  sleep  at  night  and  would  not  be  laid 
down  for  a  moment;  and  yet  this  child  had  been 
properly  fed  and  it  lay  down  contentedly  enough 
on  the  day  of  its  birth.  The  cause  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  was  pointed  out,  and  the  remedy  suggest¬ 
ed,  but  the  child  did  not  improve. 

An  infant  of  two  months  old,  ought  to  sleep 
several  times  in  the  day,  but  still  he  should  be 
kept  awake  long  enough  to  oblige  him  to  sleep  at 
night.  No  child,  as  may  be  deduced  from  what 
is  said  above,  should  be  allowed  to  be  awake  and 
troublesome  during  the  night :  for  by  proper  ma¬ 
nagement  it  may  always  be  prevented. 

It  is  remarkable  moreover,  how  soon  an  infant 
may  be  taught  to  sleep  at  regular  intervals  during 
the  day.  Indeed  many  persons  teach  their  chil¬ 
dren  habits  of  this  kind  without  bein<r  aware  that 
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they  have  done  so  ;  and  then,,  all  the  credit  is 
given  to  the  child — Oh,  Sir!”  one  said,  it  al¬ 
ways  goes  to  sleep  at  this  hour ;  it  is  a  very  good 
child  for  that,”  which  means  in  that  particular.” 

With  re  gard  to  air  and  exercise,  a  mere  infant, 
although  it  requires  plenty  of  the  one,  much  more 
than  it  is  generally  allowed  to  enjoy,  is  not  so  de¬ 
pendant  for  health  on  the  other  as  is  commonly 
supposed.  Infants  are  almost  always  kept  in  the 
house  too  much.  In  London  they  are  very  sel¬ 
dom  sent  into  the  open  air  during  the  first  month, 
even  in  summer.  This  is  an  injurious  custom. 
A  lady,  who  lived  in  the  country,  and  who  had 
reared  eight  or  nine  children,  invariably  sent  them 
out  on  the  day  of  their  birth,  the  nurse  being  even 
directed  to  take  them  to  a  certain  place,  which 
was  at  least  a  mile  and  a  half  off.  London  la¬ 
dies  would  not  approve  of  this,  and  yet  all  these 
children  lived  and  were  healthy;  although,  of 
course,  some  of  them  were  born  in  the  winter. 
Dumm  the  fine  weather  of  summer  all  infants 
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should  be  taken  into  the  open  air  during  the  first 
week  and  on  every  day  afterwards.  Fresh  air  is 
the  child’s  dearest  cordial ;  and  it  has  been  before 
shewn,  that,  the  unhealthiness  of  children  in  Lon¬ 
don  is  in  a  considerable  degree  produced  by  their 
being  kept  too  much  within  doors. 

It  is  not  enough  that  an  infant  be  taken  out  in¬ 
to  the  air  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  day.  1 1  is  time 
in  early  infancy  should  be  almost  divided  between 
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sleeping-  and  being-  taken  out.  Let  ladies,  who 
live  in  London,  and  who  find  such  difficulty  in 
getting-  their  children  dressed  in  their  fine  clothes 
and  taken  out  once  or  twice  a  day,  recollect  what 
they  have  seen  those  do  who  live  in  the  country. 
In  fine  weather  little  or  no  additional  clothing-  is 
put  on  them,  whilst  at  colder  seasons,  the  neces¬ 
sary  clothes  are  kept  at  hand  and  the  children  are 
ready  to  sally  forth  in  a  moment. 

Again,  exposure  to  the  open  air  is  the  best  ano¬ 
dyne  for  a  cross  infant.  How  uncommon  it  is  to 
see  a  mere  infant  awake  in  the  street ;  the  fresh 
air  composes  him,  it  makes  him  feel  comfortable, 
and  he  falls  asleep  as  a  matter  of  course.  Even 
adults  feel  this  charmed  power  of  the  external 
air.  A  nervous  lady  can  find  no  more  elTectual 
remedy  for  her  uncomfortable  feelings  than  a  long- 
drive  into  the  country  ;  the  studious  man  too  feels 
how  a  walk  in  the  fresh  air  clears  his  intellects 
and  drives  away  an  incipient  headache. 

Exercise  is  not  essential  to  the  welfare  of  in¬ 
fants.  During  the  first  one  or  two  months  they 
should  merely  be  carried  from  place  to  place  in 
the  horizontal  position,  and  be  neither  shaken  nor 
allowed  to  be  upright.  Even  as  the  infant  in¬ 
creases  in  age,  it  is  not  proper  to  toss  him  about 
too  much.  A  mother  reported  a  few'  days  ago, 
that  her  infant’s  illness,  a  bow  el  complaint  of  some 
danger,  immediately  followed  a  fright,  which  it 
received  from  being  suddenly  tossed  up  in  the 
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air  as  nurses  usually  do.  This  child  is  nearly 
three  months  old,  and  the  mother  stated,  that  it 
had  always  been  afraid  of  falling,  so  that  she  had 
not  exercised  it  as  violently  as  she  had  done  her 
other  children  ;  but,  that  a  friend  took  the  infant, 
and  unwarily  threw  it  up  twice  as  is  described 
above  :  it  instantly  changed  colour,  it  became  very 
pale  and  immediately  afterwards  its  complaint 
began. 

Under  all  circumstances,  perhaps,  the  best  ex¬ 
ercise  which  an  infant  can  take  is  that  which  na¬ 
ture  dictates  when  the  child  is  ailowed  to  he  on 
the  ground  or  on  a  mattress  with  as  few  clothes 
on  as  possible. 

The  impropriety  of  allowing  an  infant  to  be  for 
many  minutes  together  in  the  upright  position  has 
been  alluded  to.  It  was  there  slated  that  the 
bones  of  an  infant,  and  especially  the  bones  of 
the  back,  are  not  calculated  to  bear  a  considerable 
weight ;  and  it  will  be  recollected  that  the  back 
of  an  infant  always  bends  when  he  is  placed  up¬ 
right,  and  his  head  falls  down  on  his  chest  or  back 
just  as  the  child  is  leaned  forwards  or  in  the  op¬ 
posite  direction.  The  head  is  the  heaviest  part 
of  the  body,  and  it  has  not  the  power  of  keeping 
itself  erect  independant  of  the  action  of  muscles. 
1  Icnce  the  head  falls  down  when  fainting  or  death 
takes  place,  or  the  person  sleeps.  Muscles  are 
lixed  to  bones,  and  those  which  support  the  head 
are  principally  attached  to  the  back-bone ;  and 
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as  the  back-bone  during  infancy  is  almost  entire¬ 
ly  formed  of  cartilage  or  gristle  as  it  is  commonly 
called^  it  would  be  unable  to  afford  the  necessary 
support  to  those  muscles  when  in  action.  It  is 
perhaps  for  this  reason  that  the  muscles  themselves 
have  not  yet  acquired  the  power  of  acting  with 
energy  sufficient  to  support  the  head  ;  as  if  to 
prevent  the  child  from  making  such  exertions  as 
would  tend  to  derange  and  injure  the  back-bone 
in  its  still  soft  state. 

If  a  child  be  allowed  to  take  exercise  in  its  own 
way;  it  will  not  attempt  to  raise  its  head  until  the 
parts  have  acquired  strength  enough  to  support 
the  necessary  exertion;  but  after  that  time  he  will 
turn  himself  over  on  his  carpet,  and  gradually 
learn  how  to  raise  himself  into  the  upright  po¬ 
sition. 

In  reference  to  this  point  of  the  nursing  of  in¬ 
fants,  which  was  discussed  so  fully  in  our  last 
number,  a  medical  friend  of  great  observation  has 
suggested  a  very  important  argument  in  favour  of 
the  plan  which  is  there  recommended.  He  says, 
in  allusion  to  the  prominent  breast-bone  and  nar¬ 
row  chest  which  is  so  frequently  seen  in  weakly 
children,  that  this  species  of  deformity  is  produced 
by  the  erroneous  mode  of  nursing  which  has  been 
pointed  out :  and  he  refers  for  his  proof  to  the 
fact,  that  the  impressions  of  the  nurse’s  thumbs 
may  be  found  on  the  ribs  of  such  infants,  as  may 
be  seen  by  any  one  who  will  take  up  a  child  in 
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the  usual  way  of  embracing  his  chest  with  the 
hands  ;  for  he  says,  that  the  thumbs  will  naturally 
fall  into  artificial  hollows  made,  by  previous  pres¬ 
sure  in  the  ribs  on  each  side  of  the  breast-bone. 
If  this  observation  be  verified,  it  will  form  an  un¬ 
answerable  argument  for  nursing  infants  dif¬ 
ferently. 

The  only  artificial  exercise  which  an  infant  can 
take  with  advantage,  is  that  of  being  well  rubbed. 
This  species  of  exercise  however  is  very  advan¬ 
tageous,  and  it  should  be  repeated  at  least  two  or 
three  times  in  the  day.  Either  the  hand  or  a 
flesh-brush  mav  be  used,  and  it  should  be  conti¬ 
nued  for  several  minutes  at  each  time  of  rubbing. 
Infants  like  to  have  their  skins  rubbed  before  a 
fire,  and  all  writers  on  the  management  of  children 
have  agreed  in  recommending;  sedulous  and  fre- 
quent  friction  as  being  highly  conducive  to  the 
health  of  children. 

The  question  of  walking  scarcely  ever  comes 
to  be  considered  during  the  period  of  infancy  pro¬ 
per.  In  the  late  months  however,  a  lively  infant 
likes  to  feel  his  leg's  on  the  ground  as  it  is  called,  and 
no  harm  can  arise  from  the  practice  of  occasion¬ 
ally  holding  children  by  the  shoulders  with  their 
feet  touching  the  ground  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary, 
if  nursing  be  conducted  on  the  principles  pointed 
out  in  these  essays,  and  indeed  they  should  not, 
be  permitted  in  any  case  to  bear  on  their  legs 
with  the  full  weight  of  their  body  ;  for  the  bones 
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even  of  the  larger  limbs  are  still  very  soft  and  not 
fit  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  heavy  child’s  body. 

In  concluding  the  consideration  of  the  proper 
treatment  of  children  during  the  period  of  infancy 
proper,,  it  remains  to  say  that  the  personal  clean¬ 
liness  of  infants.,  as  it  concerns  their  evacuations, 
is  attended  to  much  less  than  it  ought  to  be  ;  or 
rather  parents  have  not  duly  considered  how  their 
children  may  be  kept  cleaner  and  more  comfort¬ 
able  than  under  the  present  mode  of  manage¬ 
ment.  Some  nurses  have  indeed  found  out,  that, 
by  holding  out  a  very  young  child,  it  may  be  taught 
to  pass  its  evacuations  periodically,  but  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  persons  do  not  attempt  to  regulate  the 
actions  of  infants  in  that  particular,  although  they 
are,  probably,  as  much  under  controul  as  any 
other  of  the  infant’s  habits.  Dr.  Underwood 
mentions  one  lady  who  held  her  children  over  a 
pan  from  the  time  they  were  a  month  old,  and  at 
four  months  old  they  used  it  with  great  regularity. 
If  proper  attention  be  paid,  an  infant  may  easily 
be  taught  to  do  more  than  this.  Most  infants 
wet  themselves  very  frequently  ;  but  still  it  will 
be  found,  that  this  is  done  at  tolerably  regular 
intervals  :  and  therefore,  if  these  probable  inter¬ 
vals  are  ascertained  by  observation,  it  will  be  easy 
to  anticipate  the  period,  and  then,  if  care  be  taken 
to  hold  the  child  in  the  necessary  position,  until 
he  does  what  is  required,  and  then  to  remove  him 
immediately  in  all  cases,  he  will  soon  learn  to  con- 
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nect  his  being*  held  out  with  his  performing  the 
action  in  question.  When  this  point  is  gained, 
a  little  more  perseverance  will  make  the  child  feel 
that  the  two  circumstances  are  not  to  be  separ¬ 
ated  ;  and  therefore  he  will  not  only  wait  until 
he  is  held  out  on  the  one  hand,  but  he  will,  on 
the  other,  perform  his  part  whenever  his  attend¬ 
ants  perform  theirs  by  holding  him  out. 

There  is  nothing  difficult  cither  in  the  concep¬ 
tion  or  the  performance  of  this.  Infants  very 
soon  learn  that  they  are  going  to  suck  when  they 
are  placed  in  a  certain  position  ;  and  why  should 
they  not  be  as  easily  taught  to  connect  other 
tilings  with  certain  positions  as  that?  The  ad¬ 
vantages  of  creating  such  a  habit  in  infants  would 
be  very  great.  As  it  is,  infants  are  always  wet ; 
but  in  that  case,  they  would  not  only  be  dry  and 
comfortable,  but  the  night  also  would  be  passed 
as  comfortably  as  the  day  ;  for,  an  infant,  so 
taught,  would  invariably  wake  and  give  notice 
by  crying  of  his  distress,  and  if  he  were  then  taken 
up  and  immediately  laid  down  again,  this  pro¬ 
cess  would  not  materially  interfere  with  his 
night’s  rest,  and  by  the  time  he  was  half  a  year 
old,  the  habit  would  be  permanently  and  perfectly 
acquired. 

It  would  require  however  great  attention  on 
the  nurse’s  part  to  keep  up  so  good  an  order  of 
tilings,  and  it  will  be  right  to  say  here  that  much 
depends  on  an  infant’s  being  allowed  to  be  sur- 
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rounded  by  wet  clothes  for  as  short  a  time  as  pos¬ 
sible.  His  napkins  therefore  should  be  changed 
directly  after  they  become  web  and  the  skin  should 
be  washed  by  means  of  warm  water  and  afterwards 
be  made  perfectly  dry. 

A  bad  practice  prevails  of  putting  a  second 
napkin  of  flannel  over  the  first,  on  the  pretext  of 
keeping  the  fluid  from  running  through  to  the 
child’s  dress.  This  flannel  napkin  is  called  a 
pilch ;  but  although  it  may  have  the  above  good 
effect  in  some  cases,  yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it 
is  often  used  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  changing  the  napkin  oftener  then  is  ab¬ 
solutely  required  :  that,  is  of  concealing  that  the 
child  is  wet,  and  therefore  letting  the  nurse’s 
trouble  be  spared  at  the  expense  of  leaving  the 
child  with  a  wet  cloth  on.  At  all  events,  the  se¬ 
cond  napkin  affords  so  excellent  an  excuse  for 
committing  this  faulty  that,  as  all  temptations  to  do 
wrong  should  be  avoided,  it  will  be  better  for 
mothers  not  to  permit  their  nurses  to  use  it. 


Art.  3.  On  Cutaneous  eruptions  as  a  sign  of  ill 
health  in  old  persons. 

In  what  a  countless  variety  of  shapes  does  irri¬ 
tation  show  itself  in  the  human  constitution!  We 
wear  out  and  die  long  before  the  natural  term  of 
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human  life,,  and  generation  follows  generation  to 
the  grave,  without  its  once  occuring  to  one  of  us 
that  we  are  going  before  our  time.  It  is,  as  we 
have  often  said  before,  disease  that  destroys  us 
and  not  time.  x\n  old  man  here  and  there,  cer¬ 
tainly,  appears  to  die  fairly  worn  out,  without 
showing  the  appearance  of  disease  in  any  parti¬ 
cular  part;  but  such  examples  are  but  the  excep¬ 
tions  to  a  rule  which,  is  in  other  respects  uni¬ 
versal. 

The  remarkable  part  of  the  business  however 
is,  that  these  fatal  diseases  never  come  on  at  once; 
they  take  years  in  destroying  life ;  and  yet  we 
totally  disregard  the  warnings  which  they  offer 
to  us.  Mrs.  Thrale’s  tale  of  the  three  warnings 
is  more  true  than  even  she  herself  believed  it  to 
be.  Lameness  does  not  come  on,  without  having 
its  cause  in  the  chronic  irritations  of  which  we 
have  spoken.  Blindness  in  the  same  way,  is  al¬ 
most  always  ushered  in  by  an  overfulness  of  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  brain  ;  and  deafness,  in  like 
manner. 

This  morning  we  were  consulted  by  an  old 
person  who  had  suffered  considerable  inconve¬ 
nience  from  patches  of  scorbutic  eruptions,  as 
they  are  called,  on  different  parts  of  his  body.  He 
wished  for  some  external  application  to  cure  them. 
\Y  hen  his  health  was  enquired  into,  he  steadily 
maintained  that  it  was  in  a  perfect  state.  His 
tongue  was  furred,  but  that  was  natural  to  him; 
he  was  always  heavy  and  sleepy  after  dinner,  but 
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that  was  proper  at  his  age  ;  his  head  often  ached 
and  was  dizzy,  but  that  was  nothing-;  and  in  fact 
this  gentleman  believed  he  was  quite  well,  be¬ 
cause  he  could  follow  his  accustomed  pursuits  as 
well  as  other  persons  of  his  own  age;  or  he  attri¬ 
buted  the  symptoms  of  disease  which  he  felt  to  the 
natural  decay  of  his  bodily  powers. 

The  eruption  however  was  another  matter,  and 
he  requested  advice  respecting-  that,  firstly,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  inconvenient  to  him;  and  secondly, 
because  it  formed  rather  an  uncommon  symptom 
of  the  deranged  health  from  which  it  sprung. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  as  much  produced  by  the 
errors  of  diet,  &c.  which  made  him  ill,  as  were  the 
more  dangerous,  but  less  observed  signs  of  ill- 
health  which  were  present  in  his  constitution. 

It  will  be  fortunate,  if  this  gentleman  attends 
to  the  advice  w  hich  w  as  given  to  him.  He  is  now 
obliged  to  be  cupped  occasionally,  and  he  often 
feels  it  necessary  to  take  a  dose  of  physic ;  but  if 
he  looks  at  his  case  in  its  true  light,  he  will 
abridge  the  quantity  of  his  food ;  he  w  ill  leave  off 
wine  and  other  fermented  liquors;  he  will,  in 
short,  find  out  the  quantity  of  food  with  which  he 
will  not  be  sleepy  after  dinner,  and  he  will  then 
discover  that  his  tongue  w  ill  become  clean,  that 
his  giddiness  will  leave  him,  that  his  eruptions 
will  cease  to  irritate  him  and  w  ill  at  last  disappear, 
and  what  is  better,  that  his  sensations  will  be 
agreeable  and  his  life  happy,  because  his  body  is 
in  health. 


On  the  Origin  of  Colds. 
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Art.  4-  On  the  Origin ,  Prevention ,  and  Treatment 

of  Colds. 

In  one  of  our  earliest  numbers  we  attempted  to  show 
how  the  different  kinds  of  colds  are  to  be  distinguished 
from  each  other,  the  trivial  disease  from  that  which  is  im¬ 
portant,  the  cold  which  subsides  in  a  few  days  from  that 
which  leads  to  dangerous  and  fatal  complaints. 

It  was  stated  in  that  article  that  a  cold  is  a  fever,  and 
that  this  fever  varies  in  its  symptoms  and  importance, 
according  as  the  inflammation  falls  on  one  part  or  the 
other  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  lines  the  mouth, 
nose,  throat,  and  organs  of  respiration  :  the  complaint 
being  called  by  different  names,  such  as  a  sneezing  cold, 
a  sore  throat,  inflammation  of  the  larynx,  croup  or  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  bronchia,  according  to  circumstances. 

There  are  indeed  many  other  forms  of  fever,  which  as 
they  are  produced  by  the  application  of  cold  to  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  body  may  be  called  colds,  and  many  of  them 
are  so  named.  For  instance,  a  person  takes  cold  and  is 
laid  up  by  an  attack  of  rheumatism ;  in  another  inflam¬ 
mation  is  produced  ;  in  a  third  inflammation  of  the  bowels 
or  brain  ;  in  short,  since  this  taking  cold  forms  one  of 
the  most  common  modes  in  which  disease  is  produced, 
the  kind  of  disease  differs  almost  in  every  case,  just  as 
the  weak  part,  or  part  predisposed  to  become  disordered, 
differs  so  remarkably  in  every  person. 

Several  other  circumstances  however  concur  in  vary¬ 
ing  the  type  of  diseases  produced  by  cold.  Amongst 
these,  the  difference  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  which 
marks  the  season  of  the  year  stands  pre-eminent.  In 
spring  when  the  weather  is  cold  and  dry,  if  a  person  take 
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cold,  he  will  probably  be  affected  by  pleurisy  or  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  other  serous  membranes  as  of  the  bowels  ; 
or  he  will  be  affected  by  rheumatic  fever.  As  the  hot 
weather  advances,  the  head  will  bear  a  prominent  part 
in  the  colds  of  the  season;  still  further  on  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  when  the  bowels  have  become  irritable  from  the  use 
of  fruits  and  other  circumstances,  purgings  will  occur 
when  a  person  takes  cold.  In  the  autumn,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  when  the  dampness  of  the  weather  exerts  a  pecu¬ 
liar  influence  on  the  skin,  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membranes,  or  what  are  more  especially  called  colds,  are 
produced,  because  a  remarkable  sympathy  or  consent  of 
action  exists  between  the  skin  and  these  mucous  mem¬ 
branes. 

In  the  present  paper  then,  as  the  season  demands  the 
discussion  of  such  a  subject,  we  shall  explain,  as  far  as  it 
is  possible,  the  mode  in  which  a  cold  is  produced,  the 
kinds  of  constitution  which  particularly  predispose  per¬ 
sons  to  take  cold,  the  best  modes  of  securing  such  con¬ 
stitution  from  the  effect  of  cold,  and  such  general  ideas 
of  the  treatment  of  colds  when  they  exist  as  can  be  un¬ 
derstood,  so  as  to  be  acted  on  beneficially,  by  unprofes¬ 
sional  persons. 

There  is  a  general  consent  of  action  between  all  parts 
of  the  body.  It  would  indeed  be  remarkable  if  it  were 
not  so  ;  for  all  the  organs  of  the  body  are  supplied  with 
blood  by  the  same  arteries,  the  nerves  give  them  the 
same  powers  of  action,  and  they  each  derive  their  nour¬ 
ishment  from  the  same  organ,  the  stomach.  The  affec¬ 
tions  of  one  part  of  the  body  however  exert  a  greater  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  remaining  organ  than  those  of  others 
do.  Thus  the  stomach,  from  the  universality  and  im¬ 
portance  of  its  connexion  with  all  parts  of  the  body,  pro¬ 
duces  the  most  extensive  action  on  other  organs  when 
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itself  is  affected  by  disease.  After  the  stomach,  the  skin 
perhaps  exerts  the  most  extended  influence  over  the  con¬ 
stitution  ;  and,  hence  it  is,  that  if  the  actions  of  the  skin 
be  interfered  with,  so  many  other  parts  of  the  body  sym¬ 
pathize  with  the  change.  The  surface  of  the  skin  is  so 
extended,  and  consequently,  the  quantity  of  blood  which, 
by  circulating  through  the  capillary  or  smallest  arteries 
which  form  a  large  portion  of  the  whole  structure  of  the 
skin,  becomes  exposed  to  the  action  of  external  agents  is 
so  great,  that  it  is  easy  to  explain  how  the  connexion  be¬ 
tween  the  skin  and  the  parts  within  becomes  so  close. 
For  it  is  through  the  medium  of  the  blood  vessels  that 
the  greater  part  of  these  secondary  effects  are  produced. 
If  the  stomach  be  disordered,  the  heart  forms  in  a  great 
degree  the  link  which  connects  that  disorder  with  sym¬ 
pathetic  affections  of  other  parts.  In  like  manner,  if 
the  skin  be  disordered  in  its  actions,  it  is  by  interfering 
with  the  proper  state  of  the  circulation  that  particular 
parts  of  the  constitution  become  disordered  thereby.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  the  nerves  form  a  medium  of  connexion  which  is 
scarcely  less  important  than  the  heart ;  but  as  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  affections  of  the  nerves  themselves  are  only 
known  to  the  constitution  through  the  medium  of  the 
blood-vessels,  it  is  of  more  importance  to  attend  to  the 
operation  of  the  latter  organs  than  to  the  direct  influence 
of  the  nerves. 

It  is,  of  course,  known  to  every  one  that  the  blood  is 
sent  by  the  power  of  the  heart  and  arteries  to  all  parts  of 
the  body,  and  that  the  arteries  are  the  tubes  through 
which  the  blood  passes.  But  it  must  also  be  understood 
that  by  the  time  the  blood  arrives  at  the  skin,  the  arteries 
have  become  so  small  in  size  and  so  numerous,  that  the 
skin  is  apparently  formed  of  little  else  than  a  tissue  of 
blood-vessels  and  of  nerves.  These  capillary  arteries  as 
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they  are  called,  are  endowed  with  certain  peculiar  and 
extensive  powers  of  action :  they  contract  and  dilate  to  a 
great  extent  when  acted  on  in  various  ways.  It’  cold  be 
applied  to  the  skin,  for  instance,  these  arteries  will,  when 
very  irritable,  contract  so  forcibly  as  to  empty  themselves 
of  nearly  all  the  blood  which  they  contain  ;  if  certain 
passions  of  the  mind  exist  the  same  thing  takes  place. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  action  of  these  capillary  arteries 
be  excited,  as  by  exercise  or  by  other  passions  of  the 
mind,  dilatation  takes  place,  the  skin  becomes  red  and 
swelled  from  the  quantity  of  blood  which  it  is  thus  made 
to  contain,  and  the  surface  is  at  the  same  time  rendered 
hot  instead  of  cold,  as  occurs  when  the  vessels  of  the 
skin  are  contracted.  An  excellent  illustration  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  vessels  of  the  skin  dilate  when  parti¬ 
cularly  excited  is  afforded  by  the  effect  of  the  passion 
which  causes  blushing. 

It  can  easily  be  conceived,  that  if  the  whole  skin  be 
rendered  very  cold  so  that  the  blood  is  forced  out  of  the 
capillary  vessels,  the  blood  must  be  accumulated  in  the 
internal  parts.  If  this  accumulation  take  place  equally 
throughout  the  system,  as  it  probably  docs  in  ordinary 
cases  when  the  body  is  not  predisposed  to  disease,  no 
evil  ensues ;  the  reaction  of  the  heart  dissipates  the  con¬ 
gestion,  and  the  system  is  left  uninjured.  But  if  a  pre¬ 
disposition  to  disease  be  present  in  the  constitution,  the 
accumulation  takes  place  unequally,  the  predisposed  or¬ 
gan  becomes  overwhelmed,  the  heart  in  its  reaction  is 
unable  to  equalize  the  circulation,  and  therefore  as  this 
part  remains  in  a  state  of  congestion,  inflammation  occurs 
and  thus  the  cold  is  established. 

Such  is  the  evil  which  follows  a  general  contraction  of 
the  capillary  arteries  from  the  application  of  cold  to  the 
skin  of  persons  who  are  already  predisposed  to  disease. 
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ttut  the  same  effect  is  very  frequently  produced  when 
the  skin  is  only  partially  chilled  as  when  a  person  sits  in 
a  draught  or  gets  his  feet  wet.  In  these  cases,  from  the 
consent  of  action  which  exists  between  the  different  parts 
of  the  skin,  the  whole  surface  sympathizes  with  the  chill¬ 
ed  part  and  becomes  itself  chilled. 

^uch  is  the  most  approved  theory  of  the  mode  in 
•\  Licit  a  cold  is  produced  by  an  imprudent  exposure  of 
the  skin  to  the  influence  of  a  medium  colder  than  itself; 
but  pathologists  are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  ex¬ 
planation  on  many  accounts,  especially  as  they  are  unable 
■  o  understand  the  mode  in  which  these  effects  are  pro¬ 
duced.  It  is  however  probable  that  when  the  skin  is 
chilled,  the  first  action  of  the  cold  is  on  the  nerves  of  the 
.  km,  and  that  the  disordered  state  of  the  blood-vessels  is 
i  secondary  process,  the  nerves  being  the  part  which 
supplies  the  heart  and  arteries  with  their  powers  of  ac¬ 
tion.  home  proof  of  this  may  be  drawn  from  the  fact 
■-hat  the  nerves  of  the  skin  are  evidently  affected  by  the 
application  of  cold  to  them.  Every  body  knows  that  the 
fingers  and  other  parts  become  torpid  and  inactive  when 
cold  .  this  must  arise  from  the  nerves  being  temporarily 
paralysed ;  and  if  their  actions  be  impeded,  it  may  be 
expected  that  the  actions  of  the  arteries  and  of  the  other 
parts  which  depend  on  the  nervous  energy  for  their 
power  will  be  impeded  also. 

It  has  been  shown  in  a  preceding  page,  that  the  evil 
effects  of  taking  cold  are,  caeteris  paribus,  likely  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  different  parts  of  the  body  at  different  times  of 
the  year;  that  is  according  as  the  atmosphere  is  in  parti¬ 
cular  states  as  refering  to  its  coldness,  heat,  moistness, 
and  dryness.  This  tendency  to  fall  on  particular  parts 
is  modified  by  the  peculiarity  of  each  person’s  constitu¬ 
tion,  as  to  its  predisposition  to  become  disordered,  and  by 
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each  person’s  state  of  health  at  the  time.  Thus,  though 
the  atmosphere  may  he  moist  and  cold,  so  that  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  colds  shall  appear  in  the  form  of  inflammation  of 
some  part  of  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane,  particu¬ 
lar  persons  may  be  so  predisposed  to  rheumatism  from 
the  nerves  of  certain  parts  being  the  weak  organ,  that 
rheumatism  may  be  produced  instead  of  a  common  cold; 
or  others  may  have  the  disease  appear  in  the  form  of  a 
bilious  complaint,  or  of  disordered  bowels,  if  the  diges¬ 
tive  organs  or  the  bowels  be  deranged  in  their  actions  at 
the  time  of  taking  cold.  Generally  speaking,  however, 
in  such  seasons  as  the  present,  colds  will  appear  as  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

These  mucous  membranes  are  in  a  peculiar  manner 
connected  in  their  actions  with  the  skin.  They  are,  as  it 
were,  a  continuation  of  the  skin ;  for  they  join  with  it  or 
arise  from  it  at  all  their  terminations.  Many  of  their  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  action  are  similar  to  those  of  the  skin;  and 
hence  these  membranes  sympathize  with  the  skin  more 
forcibly  than  any  other  part  of  the  body  does.  It  is  on 
this  account,  that  is,  because  colds  so  often  appear  in  the 
form  of  inflammation  of  the  respiratory  mucous  mem¬ 
brane,  that  such  inflammations  have  especially  been  called 
colds ;  but  at  the  end  of  autumn  and  the  beginning  of 
winter,  when  the  air  is  cold  and  damp,  the  connexion  be¬ 
tween  the  skin  and  the  mucous  membranes  is  called  more 
decidedly  into  action,  because  as  the  effect  of  a  cold  and 
moist  atmosphere  on  the  skin  is  peculiarly  noxious  to  the 
body,  the  sympathies  between  the  skin  and  other  parts 
are  more  decidedly  implicated  in  the  consequent  effect. 

It  requires  that  the  nerves  and  arteries  of  the  skin 
should  be  in  high  health,  to  sustain  with  impunity  a  cold 
and  damp  air  ;  or  rather  perhaps,  the  system  should  be 
thus  strong  and  healthy.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that  as 
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much  ot  the  energy  of  the  constitution  seems  to  depend 
on  its  being  in  a  highly  electrical  state,  and  as  a  cold  and 
moist  atmosphere  robs  surrounding  objects  of  their  elec¬ 
tric  fluid  and  conveys  it  away  to  the  earth,  the  body  is 
languid  and  the  sensations  are  disagreeable  in  such  wea¬ 
ther.  It  seems  as  if  the  constitution  were  robbed  of  its 
energies,  as  may  be  understood  by  comparing  the  languor 
of  the  bodily  powers  in  November,  with  their  excited 
state  in  the  dry  w  eather  of  a  hard  frost.  (See  a  preceding 
page  of  this  Number.) 

This  account  of  the  reason  why  colds  are  so  prevalent 
in  autumn,  leads  naturally  to  a  description  of  what  consti¬ 
tutions  are  the  most  liable  to  take  cold  ;  for  it  will  be 
now  apparent,  that  a  languid  circulation  and  weak  bodily 
powers,  must  be  less  capable  of  braving  the  depressing 
qualities  of  a  November  atmosphere,  than  powers  of  a 
different  kind. 

Delicate  females  then,  and  those  men,  who  from  not. 
having  braced  the  vessels  of  their  skin  by  a  sufficient  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  air,  or  w  ho  from  other  causes  have  fallen 
into  an  ailing  state,  form  the  principal  part  of  such  as  are 
liable  to  take  cold.  On  the  contrary,  few  persons  take 
cold  whose  health  is  perfect,  or  who,  suffering  from  ill- 
health,  have  accustomed  themselves  much  to  the  fresh  air. 
Hence  men  who  live  in  a  state  of  nature  seldom  take  cold  ; 
neither  do  such  as  from  choice  or  from  necessity  live 
much  in  the  open  air.  Sportsmen,  agriculturists,  out-of- 
door  artizans,  and  medical  men  who  practice  in  the 
country,  therefore  suffer  little  from  colds,  let  their  general 
health  be  what  it  may-  In  like  manner  females  who  live 
much  in  the  air  are  equally  exempt.  Nay,  such  persons 
not  only  brave  the  inclemencies  of  the  seasons  with  impu¬ 
nity,  but  they  even  neglect  to  change  their  dress  when  it 
is  wet,  and  still  they  pass  without  injury. 
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How  different  this  is  from  what  happens  to  the  seden¬ 
tary  inhabitant  of  the  house  !  The  skin  by  this  seclusion 
becomes  more  susceptible  of  injurious  impressions  from  a 
cold  or  a  damp  atmosphere;  for  its  nerves  are  habituated 
to  a  lower  pitch  of  energy,  and  consequently  its  vessels 
shrink  before  degrees  of  cold,  which  have  no  effect  on 
such  as  have  accustomed  the  surface  of  their  bodies  to 
bear  exposure  to  the  wind  and  rain. 

This  is  the  general  rule ;  if  the  health  be  perfect,  and 
the  vessels  in  a  state  of  sufficiently  energetic  action,  the 
body  will  very  seldom  take  cold.  Indeed  if  either  of 
these  desiderata  be  present,  the  immunity  will  be  tolerably 
perfect ;  for  a  vigorous  circulation  on  the  skin  will  enable 
an  invalid  to  escape  colds,  whilst  a  state  of  high  bodily 
health  will  prevent  the  vessels  of  the  skin  from  entailing 
evil  on  the  constitution,  though  they  themselves  have  be¬ 
come,  from  seclusion,  too  susceptible.  But  indeed,  it  is 
very  uncommon  to  see  those,  whose  occupation  is  seden¬ 
tary  and  carried  on  within  doors,  in  perfect  health  :  their 
health  may  be  tolerably  good,  but  if  it  either  be  compared 
with  the  health  and  energetic  state  of  savage  nations,  or 
a  close  examination  be  made  of  such  persons,  it  will  be 
found,  that  they  know  not  what  it  is  to  feel  in  perfect 
health.  It  is  uncommon  to  find,  for  instance,  one  such 
individual  with  a  clean  tongue ;  and  yet  it  is  quite  cer¬ 
tain,  that  the  health  cannot  be  perfect  whilst  the  tongue 
is  foul :  the  derangement  may  be  slight,  but  it  neverthe¬ 
less  exists. 

Children  form  no  exception  to  the  observations  made 
above.  If  they  be  in  health  and  are  habitually  exposed 
to  the  free  air,  they  do  not  readily  take  cold  :  their  powers 
indeed  are  not  so  capable  of  sustaining  the  long-continued 
application  of  cold  or  moisture,  as  those  of  adults  arc; 
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but  they  are  not  injured  by  the  temporary  exposures  of 
the  body  which  produce  colds  in  predisposed  persons. 

Under  particular  circumstances,  however,  the  least  pre¬ 
disposed  person  may  take  cold.  If  the  body,  for  instance, 
be  weakened  by  great  exertions  of  body  or  mind,  or  by 
the  want  of  food,  a  temporary  predisposition  will  be  en¬ 
gendered,  and  the  effect  will  be  produced.  So  young 
people  are  more  liable  to  take  cold,  after  being  exhausted 
by  late  hours  and  long-continued  dancing  in  a  hot  room, 
than  at  other  times  ;  the  strongest  boy,  if  he  exhaust  his 
powers  by  continued  exertion,  and  then,  after  allowing  the 
excitement  of  his  system  to  subside,  he  plunge  into  cold 
water,  may  cause  even  a  fatal  congestion  of  the  blood 
within.  It  is  in  this  way  indeed  that  violent  diseases  are 
often  produced;  the  body  becomes  irritable  and  suscep¬ 
tible  of  impressions  from  being  exhausted,  this  forms  a 
predisposition  to  disease,  and  if  the  exciting  cause  of  any 
disease  be  applied,  the  mischief  is  done :  whereas,  if  the 
system  had  not  been  thus  previously  lowered,  the  exciting- 
cause  woidd  have  been  applied  in  vain. 

The  existence  of  certain  complaints  in  the  constitution 
makes  a  person  more  liable  to  take  cold  than  when  he  is 
affected  by  other  disorders.  Those  who  are  predisposed 
to  rheumatism  will  bear  exposure  very  imperfectly  ;  part¬ 
ly  perl  laps  because  the  part  affected  in  rheumatism  lies 
so  near  the  surface  of  the  body  that  it  is  almost  imme¬ 
diately  acted  on  by  the  exciting  cause.  Those  however 
whose  chests  are  weak,  that  is  whose  weak  part  is  in  the 
respiratory  organs,  or  who  are  already  affected  by  some 
chronic  complaint  of  those  organs,  are  much  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  ol  taking  cold  in  the  common  acceptation  than 
they  would  have  been  had  their  ailments  resided  in  any 
other  part.  1  he  reason  of  this  is  obvious ;  the  sympathy 
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which  exists  between  the  skin  and  the  respiratory  mucous 
membrane  sufficiently  explains  it* 

It  is  easy  to  deduce  from  the  above  observations  the 
best  modes  of  securing  the  constitution  from  the  effects 
of  cold  and  moisture  when  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
body.  The  strongest  person  will  avoid  exposing  him¬ 
self  unnecessarily  when  fatigued,  or  depressed  in  body  or 
mind  ;  he  will  recruit  his  wasted  powers  by  rest  or  by 
food,  and  then  he  may  in  general  brave  the  storm  as  be¬ 
fore.  The  weakest  too  will  do  likewise  :  but  more  is  re¬ 
quired  of  them ;  for,  rest  and  food  will  not  do  for  them 
what  it  will  for  stronger  persons  Their  constitutions 
are  habitually  exhausted,  and  it  is  not  often  easy  to  re¬ 
novate  their  lost  energies.  But  much  may  be  done  by 
attending  to  the  state  of  the  skin  ;  much  by  invigorating 
its  vessels;  much  by  raising  them  to  a  higher  degree  of 
tone. 

The  radical  cure  for  these  states  of  increased  suscep¬ 
tibility  is  to  improve  the  general  health  ;  but  as  the  mode 
of  doing  this  must  depend  on  the  peculiarity  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  form  of  deranged  health,  it  is  impossible  to  discuss 
it  here,  further  than  by  saying,  that  a  weakened  state  of 
the  digestive  organs  generally  forms  a  prominent  part  of 
such  cases.  The  proper  care  however  of  the  circulation 
on  the  skin  may  be  taught  to  every  one,  and  fortunately, 
it  forms  a  considerable  auxiliary  in  the  treatment  of 
chronic  disorders  of  perhaps  every  kind. 

The  first  important  point  in  the  care  of  the  skin  is 
cleanliness,  and  this  is  more  worthy  of  being  spoken  of 
here,  because  the  different  modes  of  bathing  are  much 
less  attended  to  in  this  climate  than  they  ought  to  be  ; 
especially  as  the  uncertainty  and  the  coldness  of  the 
weather  obliges  us  to  keep  the  skin  more  covered  than  is 
consistent  with  perfect  cleanliness  under  such  circum¬ 
stances.  An  oily  secretion  is  constantly  poured  out  by 
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the  extreme  vessels  of  the  skin,  which  becomes  a  harbour 
for  dirt  unless  periodical  ablution  be  practised  ;  and  in 
certain  situations,  as  in  the  feet  or  in  the  folds  of  the 
joints,  offensive  to  the  smell  as  well  as  acrimonious  to  the 
skin  itself.  At  all  events,  the  proper  actions  of  the  skin 
must  be  interfered  with  if  this  secretion  be  allowed  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  improperly. 

A  more  general  use  of  the  warm  bath  would  remedy 
this  inconvenience  ;  and  warm  bathing  forms  the  best 
preliminary  step  in  inuring  the  skin  to  bear  exposure  to 
cold  with  impunity.  A  strong  man  may  employ  cold 
water  at  once  ;  but  by  those  who  are  delicate  the  warm 
bath  must  be  used  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  the 
temperature  of  the  water  may  be  gradually  lowered  until 
it  is  brought  to  the  temperature  of  60°,  or  in  summer  to 
the  lowest  point  at  which  it  can  be  procured. 

Thus  then,  the  body  should  be  sponged  every  morning 
first  with  warm  water,  and  then  day  by  day  with  colder 
water  and  friction  be  used  afterwa.xds.  By  these  means 
the  skin  will  be  made  clean,  and  its  vessels  will  be  invi¬ 
gorated  by  the  stimulus  of  the  cold  and  of  the  friction. 
In  winter,  this  ablution  should  be  used  in  a  warm  room  ; 
and  then  even  the  most  debilitated  will  receive  benefit 
from  it,  if  the  temperature  of  the  water  be  lowered  gra¬ 
dually.  The  addition  of  the  mineral  acids  or  of  salt  to 
the  water  adds  to  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  ablution  ; 
but  plain  water  will  do  admirably  well,  if  its  use  be  pro¬ 
perly  persevered  in. 

The  shower  bath  performs  this  operation  with  great 
convenience,  but  the  same  thing  may  be  done  by  sponging 
the  body  and  pouring  water  over  it  when  upright  in  a 
tub.  The  regular  cold  bath  is  not  applicable  to  those 
persons  whose  health  is  delicate,  and  especially  when  the 
digestive  organs  are  much  obstructed  ;  but,  as  the  powers 
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of  the  system  and  of  the  skin  increase,  a  dip  in  cold  water 
will  be  very  efficacious,  though  not  perhaps  preferable 
to  the  shower  bath  at  the  same  temperature. 

Daily  exercise  carried  to  the  point  of  producing  per¬ 
spiration  is  scarcely  less  effectual  than  the  cold  bath  ;  the 
vessels  of  the  skin  are  thus  excited  to  an  increased  exer¬ 
tion  of  their  powers,  and  the  general  strength  of  the  body 
is  improved  by  this  increase  of  tone  which  the  blood¬ 
vessels  acquire,  and  by  the  promotion  of  perspiration  ; 
an  action,  which  is  very  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
body,  but  which  is  usually  deficient  when  the  vessels  of 
the  skin  are  debilitated. 

The  third  great  mode  of  invigorating  the  skin  is  to  take 
much  of  that  exercise  in  the  open  air.  Man  was  not  made 
for  confinement  within  doors  :  his  frame  languishes  un¬ 
less  it  be  exposed  to  the  fresh  air;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
a  life  spent  in  the  open  air  is  likely  not  only  to  be  agree¬ 
able  but  long.  At  all  events,  by  such  means  the  body 
will  be  not  only  less  likely  to  take  cold  when  thus  habit¬ 
ually  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  but  there  are  very  few 
persons  who  might  not  disregard  the  seasons  and  take  no 
notice  of  either  wet  clothes  or  wet  feet  if  they  followed 
the  plan  which  is  recommended  above.  Of  course  no 
one  would  unnecessarily  expose  himself,  nor  neglect  to 
change  his  dress  when  wet,  especially  if  he  be  fatigued  or 
otherwise  exhausted  ;  but  it  brings  with  it  many  plea¬ 
sures  to  feel  thus  regardless  of  the  warring  elements, 
and,  what  is  better,  the  discipline  by  which  this  good 
work  is  accomplished  tends  to  strengthen  the  system  ge¬ 
nerally,  and  forms  no  mean  auxiliary  in  our  attempts  to 
cure  those  states  of  deranged  health  which  so  mainly 
predispose  the  body  to  take  cold  on  every  little  exposure 
to  the  winds  of  Heaven. 

The  question  still  remains,  how  far  those  who  are  sub- 
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ject  to  complaints  of  the  chest,  or  are  actually  labouring 
under  them,  may  use  these  means  of  invigorating  the 
skin  and  the  constitution.  The  argument,  in  this  case, 
turns  principally  on  whether  inflammation  of  the  chest  in 
any  of  its  multifarious  shapes  be  present  or  not?  A  per¬ 
son  may  be  predisposed  to  such  diseases  and  yet  be  free 
from  the  actual  attack  :  if  lie  be  in  this  state,  the  bath, 
exercise  and  exposure  to  the  air,  will  be  as  useful  as  in 
any  other  state  of  constitution,  at  least  if  due  care  be 
taken  to  begin  their  use  in  moderation,  and  to  increase 
the  cold  by  slow  degrees.  But  if  disease  of  the  lungs  be 
actually  present,  the  case  is  very  different.  In  the  great 
majority  of  inflammations  of  the  respiratory  organs,  these 
remedies  would  be  highly  improper,  rest  and  warmth 
being  essential  to  their  cure ;  and  therefore  as  a  few 
states  of  sub-acute  inflammation  of  particular  parts  of 
the  lungs  form  the  only  exception  to  this  rule,  no  one, 
but  an  experienced  medical  man  can  decide  such  a  ques¬ 
tion,  and  not  even  he,  unless  he  see  the  particular  case. 

At  the  termination  however  of  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  that  is  where  the  disease  is  subdued  and  the  con¬ 
stitution  is  only  left  in  a  weakened  state,  these  modes  of 
avoiding  colds  constitute  the  best  means  of  bracing  the 
weakened  pulmonary  organs  and  of  rendering  them  less 
susceptible  of  future  attacks  of  inflammation.  They  are 
indeed  eminently  applicable.  A  young  lady  was  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  in  a  consumption  :  at  all  events,  the  best 
hope  that  was  given  only  amounted  to  this,  that  even  if 
the  acute  stage  of  the  disease  were  passed  over,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  confine  her  to  the  house  during  the  ap¬ 
proaching  winter,  and  to  deprive  her  of  the  usual  comforts 
of  life,  The  inflammation  was  subdued,  a  warm  shower 
bath  (94  )  was  recommended  to  be  used  daily,  the  heat 
of  the  water  being  to  be  lowered  by  degrees  until  it  was 
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used  at  60°,  and  in  about  a  month,  the  patient’s  health 
was  so  perfectly  established,  that  she  was  able  to  expose 
herself  throughout  the  winter  as  usual  (though  the  treat¬ 
ment  did  not  commence  till  October),  and  an  animal  diet 
was  prescribed  in  place  of  the  vegetable  food  which  only 
would  have  been  allowed,  if  the  constitution  had  not  been 
thus  invigorated.  This  young  lady  has  continued  well 
and  quite  free  from  all  symptoms  of  consumption.  In 
like  manner,  a  lady  of  middle  age,  whose  family  were 
consumptive,  and  whose  powers  were  impaired  by  fre¬ 
quent  parturition,  showed  a  disposition  to  consumption. 
An  invigorating  plan  of  this  kind  was  recommended,  and 
after  some  time,  one  part  of  it  consisted  in  letting  her 
sleep  in  a  draught  of  air,  her  bed  being  placed  between 
two  open  windows.  This  Indy  speedily  recovered  her 
health,  bore  more  children,  and  lived  for  many  years, 
until  she  died  of  a  perfectly  different  complaint. 

The  last  division  of  our  subject  is  the  treatment  of 
colds.  It  will  be  seen,  on  referring  to  our  former  article 
on  Colds,  Vol.  1,  p.  9,  that  as  colds  vary  so  much  in  im¬ 
portance  and  in  form,  the  treatment  of  them  must  be 
equally  various.  An  inflammation  of  the  bronchia  will 
require  other  remedies  than  those  which  are  necessary 
for  a  sneezing  cold  ;  few  complaints  being  more  difficult 
to  treat  well  than  the  first,  few  less  so  than  the  second. 

Nevertheless,  though  it  is  so  easy  to  superintend  the 
progress  of  a  common  cold,  a  patient  should  take  means 
to  be  quite  sure  that  his  complaint  is  merely  a  common 
cold,  and  that  he  is  not  affected  by  a  more  severe  dis¬ 
ease.  But  as  we  believe  this  may  be  done  by  any  one 
who  attentively  reads  the  article  above  alluded  to,  and 
compares  his  own  symptoms  with  what  is  there  written, 
no  harm  can  arise  from  his  acting  on  the  knowledge  he 
has  gained,  as  long  as  the  symptoms  are  moderate. 
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If  a  person  then  be  affected  by  a  simple  sneezing  cold, 
that  is,  with  a  feverish  complaint  characterized  by  an  in¬ 
flamed  state  of  the  membrane  which  lines  the  nose  and  of 
the  eyes,  by  a  tense  feeling  over  the  forehead,  and  a  dis¬ 
position  to  sneeze,  but  without  sore  throat,  or  cough,  it 
will  only  be  necessary  to  put  in  practice  the  common 
means  of  moderating  feverish  action,  and  the  complaint 
will  soon  subside.  An  emetic,  if  the  tongue  be  much 
furred,  and  afterwards  a  dose  of  calomel  with  James’s 
powder,  followed  by  a  full  dose  of  Epsom  salts  dissolved 
in  Senna  tea,  these  will  form  the  chief  part  of  our  early 
treatment ;  and,  every  thing  being  equal,  it  will  be  better 
if  the  calomel  be  taken  in  the  evening,  and  the  black  dose 
early  the  next  morning.  Along  with  these  remedies,  it 
is  very  essential  to  abstain  from  all  kinds  of  stimulating 
food  and  drink.  For  the  first  day,  it  will  be  in  all  cases 
better  to  avoid  solid  food  of  every  kind  and  in  the  smallest 
quantity  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  second  or  even 
third  day,  if  the  symptoms  of  the  complaint,  especially 
those  of  fever,  do  not  subside.  Afterwards  dry  toast  and 
farinaceous  aliment,  such  as  arrow  root  or  sago,  with  dry 
toast  may  be  taken  ;  in  the  next  degree,  puddings  which 
contain  milk  and  eggs,  as  batter,  bread  or  rice  puddings; 
in  the  fourth,  broth ;  and  at  last,  when  the  fever  has  sub¬ 
sided  and  the  tongue  is  clean,  meat. 

It  is  always  proper  to  follow  this  order  in  giving  food 

during  a  fever.  In  the  earliest  stages  nourishing  food  of 
©  ©  © 

every  kind  is  improper — the  ancients  kept  their  patients 
for  the  first  two  or  three  days  of  fever  on  cold  water 
alone  ;  and  the  progress  from  abstinence  like  this  to  the 
more  solid  diet  of  animal  food  should  be  very  gradual; 
for  relapses  in  fever  are  exceedingly  common,  and  they 
almost  invariably  arise  from  one  of  two  causes,  exposure 
to  cold,  and  a  too  early  indulgence  in  food.  The  order 
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then  is,  first,  mere  fluid,  then  fluid  with  farinaceous  mat¬ 
ter  in  it,  then  farinaceous  puddings  and  some  kinds  of 
vegetables,  then  broth,  and  lastly,  meat. 

The  third  indication  of  cure  is  to  regulate  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  body.  In  the  early  part  of  a  cold  the  skin  is 
generally  hot,  at  least  after  the  first  chilliness  has  gone 
off,  and  the  nose  is  much  inflamed.  In  this  state,  a  close 
and  hot  room  should  be  avoided,  for  it  will  always  be  at¬ 
tended  by  an  increase  of  the  stuffed  feel  of  the  head.  On 
the  contrary,  a  cold  atmosphere  is  equally  improper. 
Moderate  warmth  in  a  well  ventilated  apartment  is  the 
best ;  and  on  the  whole,  except  in  very  slight  cases,  a 
continuance  in  bed  is  to  be  recommended  :  for,  the  proper 
action  of  the  skin  can  be  thus  more  certainly  kept  up,  and 
the  danger  of  receiving  an  accession  of  fever  from  the  skin 
being  chilled  is  avoided. 

Before  going  to  bed,  and  especially  during  the  cold  fit? 
bathing  the  feet  in  very  hot  water  and  for  a  considerable 
time  is  very  advantageous,  or  what  is  much  better  a  warm 
bath  ;  and,  during  the  course  of  the  disorder,  if  the  feet 
become  cold,  a  repetition  of  this  ablution,  or  sedulously 
fomenting'  the  feet  and  leg’s  with  flannel  wrung  out  of  hot 
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water,  will  be  very  agreeable,  as  well  as  useful. 

Much  relief  too  will  often  be  obtained  by  holding  the 
head  over  the  steam  of  hot  water,  or  by  laying  flannels 
wrung  out  of  warm  water  on  the  face  and  forehead.  Fo¬ 
mentations  like  these  sooth  the  distended  and  inflamed 
vessels,  and  thus  give  much  relief. 

On  the  first  day  the  salts  and  senna  should  be  repeated 
until  the  bowels  are  fully  unloaded.  On  the  second  even¬ 
ing  the  calomel  and  James’s  powder  may  be  again  given, 
and  the  black  dose  repeated  in  the  morning.  After  this 
it  will  in  general  be  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  keep  the 
bowels  open  by  smaller  quantities  of  the  salts  and  senna  ; 
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but  the  strength  of  these  purgatives  must  be  regulated  in 
all  cases  by  the  state  of  the  fever. 

These  remedies,  where  bleeding  is  not  required,  form 
the  efficient  part  of  the  treatment  as  far  as  medicine  is 
concerned  ;  but  it  is  useful  to  give  during  the  day  saline 
draughts  with  antimonial  wine  in  them,  or  James’s  powder 
when  the  skin  is  hot  and  the  thirst  great. 

Under  the  above  treatment,  a  cold  ought  to  be  relieved 
on  the  second  day,  and  have  gradually  subsided  by  the 
fourth  or  fifth.  If  the  fever  continue  after  this  time,  it  is 
clear  that  a  more  important  cause  of  irritation  exists  to 
keep  up  the  complaint.  A  medical  man  only  can  judge 
of  this. 

The  treatment  of  common  sore  throats  is  similar  to  that 
pointed  out  for  a  sneezing  cold.  Gargles  indeed  may  be 
used  in  addition  ;  but  gargles  are  not  of  much  use.  Few 
persons  can  use  a  gargle  so  that  the  fluid  shall  touch  the 
inflamed  part,  and  perhaps  in  most  cases  more  good  is 
done  by  fomenting  the  inside  of  the  throat,  by  drawing- 
in  the  steam  of  hot  water,  than  by  gargles,  however  skil¬ 
fully  used. 


Art.  4.  On  the  New  Purgative ,  the  Croton  Oil. 

The  most  remarkable  addition  which  has  been  lately 
made  to  our  theraputical  remedies  is  the  oil  of  the  seeds 
of  an  Indian  plant,  the  Croton  Tigiium.  Mr.  Flemming 
says,  in  the  Medico- Chirurgical  Review,  No.  6,  for  Sep¬ 
tember  1821,  that  it  is  an  old  remedy;  and  quotations 
in  proof  are  given  from  Rumphius  and  from  Dr.  Fleming, 
who  wrote  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Re¬ 
searches  a  valuable  paper  on  the  Indian  medicinal  plants 
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and  drugs.  The  oil  is  extracted  from  the  seeds,  which 
were  formerly  known  in  Europe  under  the  name  of 
Grana  Tigliae  and  Grana  Molucca.  A  single  drop  purges 
most  violently  ;  so  that  even  one  of  the  seeds  is  a  suf- 
iicient  dose.  It  is  currently  reported,  that  a  London 
medical  gentleman,  whilst  entertaining  a  party  of  medi¬ 
cal  friends,  tasted  a  drop  of  the  oil  which  he  exhibited 
for  inspection,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  company, 
as  the  medicine  affected  him  not  less  than  70  times. 

A  drug  like  this  is  not  to  be  employed  rashly;  but 
cases  occasionally  present  themselves  in  which  such  a  re¬ 
medy  is  very  desirable.  So  Dr.  Uwins  in  his  report  of 
diseases  published  in  the  Monthly  Magazine  for  Au¬ 
gust,  says — 

“  Four  instances  have  occured  within  the  last  fortnight,  in 
which  the  Croton-oil  has  proved  of  essential  service.  The 
first  was  the  case  of  a  boy  who  had  taken  poison,  in  whom  it 
became  necessary  speedily  to  act  on  his  bowels,  and  half  a 
drop  of  this  singular  medicine  almost  immediately  effected  the 
purpose,  after  other  cathartics  had  been  administered  in  vain. 
The  second  case  was  one  of  spasm  of  the  kidneys,  which 
soon  yielded  to  the  same  dose  of  the  drug  in  question.  An 
old  lady  was,  thirdly,  cheated  by  a  drop  of  this  oil  put  on 
some  bread,  who  obstinately  refused  every  thing  in  the  shape 
of  medicine  ;  and  lastly,  a  little  subject,  almost  suffocated 
under  the  deadly  grasp  of  croup,  has  been  restored  to  life  by 
merely  rubbing  the  tongue  with  the  cork  of  a  Croton-oil 
vial.’’ 


No.  10,  of  this  Journal,  will  be  published  on  the  first  of 

November. 
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Art.  1.  December. 

The  weather  during  the  early  part  of  Decem¬ 
ber  differs  but  little  from  that  which  characterizes 
the  latter  half  of  November.  The  same  fogs, 
the  same  uncomfortable,  dreary  days,  the  same 
whistling  winds,  and,  alas,  the  same  disordered 
sensations  prevail.  But  as  the  thermometer 
marks  a  decrease  in  the  atmospheric  temperature, 
a  nearer  approach  is  thus  made  to  the  time  when 
the  kindly  frost  shall  come  to  cheer  men’s  minds, 
and  make  them  throw  off  their  heavy  load  of  dis¬ 
agreeable  feelings.  For  the  same  reason,  and  as 
if  for  an  earnest  of  the  weather  which  is  most 
conducive  to  a  proper  enjoyment  of  Christmas 
gaieties,  snatches  of  frosty  weather  occur  more 
frequently  than  in  November,  and  consequently 
the  disorders  of  the  month  are  modified  in  cha¬ 
racter. 
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These  things  were  fully  discussed  in  our  ac¬ 
count  of  last  month,  and  therefore  little  more 
need  be  said  of  them  here.  Some  variations, 
however,  of  course  occur,  and  in  the  latter  end 
of  November  and  during  the  greater  part  of  De¬ 
cember  of  1820  the  eruptive  diseases  of  children, 
such  as  the  measles,  scarlet  fever,  chicken-pox 
and  probably  the  small-pox  were  very  frequent 
in  and  about  London.  Amongst  these  the 
measles  particularly  appeared  in  a  very  severe 
form. 

Besides  these  complaints,  diarrhoea  and  other 
disorders  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  were  very 
prevalent. 

With  regard  to  the  above-mentioned  eruptive 
fevers,  it  was  curious  and  interesting  to  observe 
how  they  all  appeared  and  became  epidemic,  as 
it  were,  at  the  same  time  ;  as  if  some  other  cause 
besides  contagion  had  operated  in  producing 
them. 

Indeed  numerous  cases  occurred,  which  only 
admitted  of  an  unsatisfactory  explanation  on  the 
old  theory  of  contagion.  The  mere  fact  of  either 
measles,  scarlet-fever  and  chicken-pox  appearing 
sporadically  is  very  remarkable  ;  appearing  for 
instance  where  a  child  had  scarcely  left  the  house, 
and  where  no  possible  connexion  with  contagion 
could  be  divined,  except  through  one  of  those 
casual  rencontres  in  the  street  which  are  very  un- 
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likely  to  produce  the  disease.  But  when  two 
children,  and  as  happened  in  one  case,  three 
children  break  out  with  chicken-pox  at  the  same 
time,  where  no  mode  of  catching  the  disease 
suggested  itself,  except  an  accidental  meeting 
with  the  contagion  in  the  street,  and  where,  as 
the  father  of  the  three  children  said,  It  is  by 
no  means  clear  that  the  whole  three  were  ever 
out  on  the  same  day  or  together,  the  person  who 
gave  them  the  disease,”  as  he  wTent  on  to  say, 
“  must  have  been  a  good  shot  to  hit  all  three  while 
flying  past  him.”  These  are  circumstances, 
which  if  they  do  not  go  the  length  of  throwing 
discredit  on  the  theory  of  contagion,  at  least 
tend  to  prove  that  atmospheric  peculiarities  or 
some  other  unascertained  states  of  the  phenomena 
of  nature  have  much  influence  in  giving  to  the 
constitution  a  susceptibility  for  receiving  the  dis¬ 
eases  in  question. 

They  prove  also  that  there  is  something  in 
common  between  these  eruptive  fevers ;  for 
otherwise  the  latter  would  not  all  thus  prevail  at 
the  same  moment. 

It  is  natural  perhaps  to  believe,  that  these  fevers 
have  something  in  common  ;  and  as  late  enquirers 
have  shown  the  great  connexion  which  exists  be¬ 
tween  them  and  inflammations  of  the  mucous 
membranes,  we  may  perhaps  explain  not  only 
their  greater  prevalence  at  this  season  by  the  ten- 
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dency  which  exists  for  such  inflammations  to  pre¬ 
vail  in  damp  and  cold  weather,  but  also  the  curious 
connecting-  fact  that  the  skin  is  affected  in  all  of 
them. 

The  appearance  of  bowel-complaints  at  such  a 
season  offers  also  some  difficulty,  if  we  attempt  to 
explain  it. 

Bowel-complaints  put  on  their  most  aggravated 
symptoms  during  the  heats  of  summer.  They 
appear  indeed  in  winter  and  in  spring,  when  they 
are  usually  remarkable  for  showing  more  decided 
marks  of  inflammatory  action  ;  but  these  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December  cases  were  obviously  different 
from  either  of  the  forms  of  disease  alluded  to 
above.  Pain  was  seldom  present,  the  complaint 
did  not  exhaust  the  patient,  the  motions  were  not 
particularly  watery,  in  several  instances  the  com¬ 
plaint  continued  for  some  days  without  even  the 
slightest  pain  being  complained  of,  and  in  some 
there  was  an  evident  deficiency  of  bile  in  the 
evacuations. 

In  one  person,  a  pain  existed  between  the  should¬ 
ers,  which  was  evidently  connected  with  a  dis¬ 
ordered  liver.  This  pain  was  present  for  four  days 
before  the  purging  began,  but  it  almost  imme¬ 
diately  receded  when  that  happened.  In  another, 
where  thequantity  ofbilewas  evidently  deficient,  a 
tendency  to  apoplexy  showed  itself’  during  the 
progress  of  this  disorder  which  required  a  lull 
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bleeding-  for  its  removal,  even  in  such  a  subject. 
The  gentleman  was  nearly  eighty  years  of  age. 

From  these  circumstances  it  appeared  as  if  the 
torpor  of  the  liver,  which  formed  a  part  of  that 
general  want  of  tone  in  the  constitution  which 
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characterized  these  two  months,  the  weather 
being  more  than  usually  wet  and  cold,  had  gra¬ 
dually  given  rise  to  an  obstructed  state  of  the 
bowels  which  relieved  itself  by  the  substitution  of 
the  above-mentioned  disorder. 

However  this  may  be,  the  complaint  in  some 
cases,  gradually  ceased  without  the  application  of 
any  remedy,  the  want  of  pain  continuing  to  the 
end  as  we  have  stated;  in  others  purgatives  and 
opiates  conjoined  cured  the  complaint  in  a  very 
short  time,  as  they  will  do  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  ;  whilst  in  others,  a  continued  attention 
to  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs  was  required, 
and  the  disorder  in  them  was  only  removed  by  a 
careful  and  persevering  treatment  of  the  peculiar 
symptoms  by  which  it  was  characterized. 

T1  ie  principal  medical  directions  for  December 
refer  rather  to  the  cautions  which  are  requisite  to 
avoid  danger  from  engaging  too  freely  in  the 
feasting  enjoyments  of  Christmas,  than  to  any 
rules  founded  on  the  above  observations. 

Now,  it  must  not  be  answered,  Christmas 
comes  but  once  a  year,”  for  that  will  not  save 
the  life  of  one  of  the  very  many  children  who 
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are  sacrificed  every  year  to  the  festivities  of 
Christmas. 

This  may  be  startling;,  but  it  is  too  true.  Many 
opportunities  will  hereafter  occur  for  explaining’ 
the  mode  in  which  indiscretions  of  diet,  aye,  and 
those,  when  only  once  or  twice  indulged  in,  have 
terminated  the  lives  of  children  by  inducing  very 
severe  diseases  ;  but  it  will  be  enough  to  remark 
here,  that  in  the  medical  city  of  Endinburgh, 
where,  of  course,  there  is  or  ought  to  be  more 
observation  relating  to  these  matters  than  else¬ 
where,  so  many  children  are  made  ill  and  die  of 
disorders  contracted  by  eating  too  much  at  this 
season,  that,  the  complaint  is  called  the  bun-fever, 
and  accurate  calculations  have  been  made  of 
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bun-fever. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  add,  that  whilst  a  healthy 
child  may  only  be  made  sick  by  indulging  in  too 
much  plum-pudding  or  cake,  an  unhealthy  child 
or  one  who  is  recovering  from  previous  illness, 
may,  very  probably  indeed,  become  an  example 
of  the  fatal  consequences  of  such  indiscretions, 
and  add  one  more  to  the  list  of  those  who  might 
have  been  great  and  good  men,  but  who  thus  fall 
a  sacrifice  to  so  unworthy  an  idol  as  improprieties 
in  eating  and  drinking. 

With  this  brief  hint  of  the  dangers  which  en- 
viron  even  this  happy  season,  it  remains  only  to 
wish  our  readers  a  merry  Christmas  and  to  hope 
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that  our  observations  may  do  so  much  good  as  to 
prevent  the  evils  of  the  season  from  occurring  in 
the  families  of  those  who  honour  us  by  perusing 
our  pages. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  CHILDREN. 

ESSAY  THE  TENTH. 

Art.  2.  On  Wctnurses,  and  the  mode  in  which 
mothers  may  be  taught  to  suckle  their  own  chil¬ 
dren. 

There  are  still  two  subjects  connected  with 
the  feeding  of  infants  which  require  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  ;  namely,  wetnurses,  and  the  mode  by  which 
mothers  may  teach  themselves  how  to  suckle  their 
own  infants. 

Wctnurses  are  unfortunately  a  necessary  evil. 
Without  them  the  children  of  the  better  classes  of 
society  would  suffer  very  materially  ;  and  although 
many  persons  believe  that  society  would  ultimately 
be  benefited,  if  wctnurses  were  prohibited  by 
law,  yet  they  form  one  of  the  conveniences  which 
money  will  command.  Indeed,  as  long  as  women 
can  be  found  who  will  sacrifice  the  health  of  their 
children  for  the  sake  of  gain,  it  is  not  surprising 
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that  those  who  can  afford  it  will  thus  purchase 
health  for  their  own  offspring. 

Nevertheless,  although  the  existence  of  wet- 
nurses  is  so  convenient  to  one  part  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  at  what  a  high 
price  the  advantage  is  procured.  It  is  probable 
that  the  majority  of  London  wetnurses,  at  least 
of  those  who  go  out  at  an  early  period  after  lying- 
in,  lose  their  own  infants.  It  is  certain  however, 
that  health  if  not  life  is  lost  to  all  of  them  ;  for,  as 
proper  food  is  so  important  to  the  welfare  of  in¬ 
fants,  it  must  follow,  that  children  who  are  not 
only  deprived  of  that  food,  but  are  moreover 
committed  to  the  care  of  persons  in  whom  igno¬ 
rance,  cupidity,  and  want  of  affection  for  their 
little  charges,  stand  in  the  place  of  a  proper 
knowledge  of  the  mode  of  rearing  children  and  a 
desire  to  perform  their  engagements  faithfully, 
must  be  materially  injured  by  the  sad  change 
to  which  they  are  subjected.  How  common  it  is, 
to  hear  that  the  children  of  wetnurses  have  died 
soon  after  their  mothers  have  deserted  them  !  It 
indeed  scarcely  ever  happens,  that  a  month  passes 
over,  when  a  wetnurse  takes  a  place,  without  her 
being  summoned  to  the  bedside  of  her  sick  in¬ 
fant. 

But  it  is  needless  to  say  more  on  this  subject ; 
for  it  is  too  true  that  as  long:  as  there  is  money 
enough  to  bribe,  there  will  always  be  found  a 
sufficient  number  of  unnatural  or  distressed  mo- 
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thers  by  whom  the  bribe  will  be  accepted.  There 
still  remains  however,  one  point  of  view,  in  which 
the  subject  should  be  placed,  and  it  is  this.  It 
behoves  those  who  thus  bribe  their  fellow-crea¬ 
tures  to  become  unnatural  mothers,  to  mitigate 
the  consequent  evils  as  much  as  possible,  and 
many  ways  of  doing  this  lie  open  to  us.  The 
most  obvious  plan,  and  one  indeed  which  may  be 
easily  carried  into  execution,  is  to  institute  an 
asylum  for  the  children  of  wetnurses.  Were 
such  an  institution  in  existence,  not  only  might 
the  lives  of  very  many  infants  be  saved,  but  the 
health  of  many  more  preserved;  and,  what  is 
scarcely  a  minor  advantage,  a  facility  would  be 
offered  to  the  majority  of  wretnurses  which  they 
greatly  require,  namely,  the  power  of  providing 
for  their  infants  at  a  moderate  expense. 

Wetnurses  are  supplied  from  more  than  one 
class  of  women.  They  consist  partly  of  married 
women,  but  principally  of  those  unfortunate  per¬ 
sons  whose  chastity  has  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the 
persevering  arts  of  designing  men.  Wetnurses 
of  this  latter  class  are  much  to  be  pitied,  and  their 
situation  is  generally  speaking  a  very  hard  one. 
Deserted,  as  they  commonly  are,  by  their  seducers, 
destitute  of  the  means  of  supporting  themselves 
and  their  infants,  and  incapable  of  engaging  in 
any  employment  on  account  of  their  time  being 
fully  occupied  in  attending  to  the  infant,  their 
situation  becomes  one  of  the  most  deplorable  dis- 
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tress.  By  degrees  they  sell  their  clothes  and  all 
the  little  property  which  they  may  have  accumu¬ 
lated  ;  but  as  the  necessity  for  fresh  supplies  still 
exists,  there  remains  but  one  dreadful  resource 
for  many  of  them — the  resource  of  prostitution 
— and  many  are  the  sacrifices  which  are  thus 
offered  up  at  the  polluted  altar  of  man’s  inconti¬ 
nence.  Unfortunately  too,  this  sad  lot  falls  chiefly 
on  those  who  deserve  it  the  least.  Many  young 
women  of  excellent  character,  are  induced  to  sin 
in  an  evil  hour.  The  most  poignant  regret  fol¬ 
lows  ;  but,  as  good  feeling  leads  them  to  do  their 
duty  in  their  new  situation,  they  attend  faithfully 
to  their  little  charges,  and  do  not  feel  the  deplora¬ 
ble  situation  in  which  they  are  placed,  until  ine¬ 
vitable  distress  approaches,  and  at  last  plunges 
them  into  the  depth  of  misery. 

A  young  woman  offered  herself  as  wetnurse 
the  other  day.  She  stated  that  her  distress  was 
extreme.  She  had  been  a  lady’s  maid,  and  was 
respected  by  her  employers ;  but  on  account  of 
her  misfortune,  the  means  of  supporting  herself 
and  her  infant  had  failed.  It  was  impossible  for 
her  to  undertake  any  employment  on  account  of 
the  attention  which  her  child  required ;  she  had 
therefore  sold  all  her  clothes,  and  was  at  last  so 
distressed  for  even  food,  that  she  was  willing 
to  take  the  wetnurse’s  place  for  any  thing  or  for 
nothing  if  her  child  only  could  be  provided  for. 
The  misery  of  this  poor  creature’s  countenance 
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and  general  appearance  was  a  sufficient  guarantee 
of  the  truth  of  her  story,  even  if  the  earnest  sim¬ 
plicity  of  her  manner  had  not  spoken  sufficiently 
in  her  favour;  and  yet  she  was  not  hired — and 
why — because  she  was  an  unmarried  woman.  It 
was  in  vain  to  plead  the  circumstances  of  this 
young  woman’s  case,  in  vain  to  point  out  how 
inevitably  her  wants  must  lead  her  to  prostitution, 
in  vain  to  show  how  entirely  her  fault  had  been 
washed  out  by  the  distress  which  it  had  brought 
upon  her,  the  answer  was,  she  was  unmarried, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  make  an  example  of  such 
persons  and  prevent  them  from  polluting  the 
more  respectable  servants  of  the  family.  Pollu¬ 
ting  indeed !  as  if  the  tale  of  woe  which  a  wretched 
being  like  this  would  relate  in  the  kitchen  would 
not  probably  be  instrumental  in  keeping  others 
from  a  similar  lot;  as  if  the  culprit  herself  had 
not  received  a  lesson  which  could  never  be  for¬ 
gotten. 

"When  it  is  known  that  a  person  wants  a  wet- 
nurse,  there  is  always  a  sufficient  number  of 
applicants,  and,  on  the  occasion  above  alluded  to, 
there  were  those  who  offered  a  disgusting  con¬ 
trast  to  the  forlorn  object  who  is  mentioned  above. 
One  impudent  young  woman  whose  infant  was 
base  born,  when  she  heard  that  an  unmarried 
woman  was  objected  to,  bounced  out  of  the  room 
with  a  defiance,  that  there  were  plenty  who  would 
be  glad  of  such  as  her.  It  would  be  well  if  “ such 
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as  her”  were  rejected  and  made  to  feel  the  fault 
which  they  have  committed ;  but  if  those  who  re¬ 
quire  a  wetnurse  would  seek  out  objects  of  com¬ 
passion  like  the  one  first  mentioned,  they  would 
indeed  act  the  part  of  the  good  Samaritan,  and 
they  would  not  go  unrewarded. 

A  young  woman  of  this  description  was  hired 
on  the  principle  now  stated.  It  was  evident  that 
she  had  drunk  deep  of  the  cup  of  affliction,  and  it 
was  equally  evident  that  her  sorrows  had  not  been 
useless  to  her.  She  had  formerly  lived  in  very 
respectable  families,  and  she  turned  out  an  excel¬ 
lent  servant,  continuing  to  be  valuable  long  after 
her  duties  as  a  wetnurse  ceased. 

From  whatever  rank  of  life  a  wetnurse  is 
chosen,  she  should  be  young  and  healthy,  and  of 
good  manners  as  well  as  good  tempered.  She 
should  be  young  and  healthy  ;  for  although  we 
have  no  very  accurate  method  of  judging  of  hu¬ 
man  milk,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  that  the 
milk  of  different  females  varies  as  much  in  quality 
as  well  as  quantity  as  that  of  the  different  kinds 
and  individuals  of  dairy  animals  does.  Certain  it 
is,  that  the  milk  of  particular  women  agrees  with 
children  and  affords  them  much  nourishment 
whilst  that  of  others  does  not.  Part  of  this  may 
depend  on  the  peculiarity  of  the  female  herself; 
but,  it  is  still  probable  that  a  young  and  healthy 
person  is  more  likely  to  afford  an  abundance  of 
nourishing  food  to  her  offspring  than  one  whose 
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constitution  is  impaired  either  by  age  or  disor¬ 
dered  health .  It  is  equally  necessary  that  a  wet- 
nurse  should  possess  good  manners  and  a  good 
temper.  We  have  attempted  to  show  on  several 
occasions  how  much  influence  proper  early  tuition 
has  on  infants,  and  it  is  evident  that  if  a  nurse  be 
ill  tempered,  she  will  probably  not  instil  good 
habits  into  the  breast  of  her  little  charge.  In  the 
same  way,  as  good  manners  are  the  offspring  of  a 
delicate  and  sensible  state  of  mind,  or  at  least 
that  they  are  closely  connected  with  a  feeling  for 
good  taste,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  a  nurse 
whose  mind  is  alive  to  the  feelings  from  which 
the  amenities  of  life  spring,  will  assist  at  least  in 
bringing  the  minds  of  our  children  to  their  proper 
bearing. 

It  is  in  general  proper  to  choose  a  wetnurse 
whose  child’s  age  is  as  near  as  possible  to  that  of 
the  child  who  is  to  be  suckled.  This  is  however 
more  important  when  the  child  is  young  than 
when  it  is  older.  The  milk  of  a  female  who  has 
lately  been  brought  to  bed  is  more  opening  and 
richer  in  cream  than  it  becomes  afterwards  ; 
whilst,  in  the  latter  months,  the  proportion  of 
coagulable  matter  or  curd  which  it  contains  is 
said  to  be  larger.  Perhaps  these  differences  are 
not  important  if  the  nurse  be  healthy.  In  several 
instances  nurses  have  suckled  two  or  more  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  same  family  in  succession.  In  one 
case,  at  present  in  progress,  the  nurse’s  milk  is 
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about  two  years  old,  and  the  second  child  is  now 
ten  months  old,  fat  and  healthy,  and  without 
having-  been  seriously  indisposed  since  its  birth. 
The  nurse  has  plenty  of  excellent  milk.  In  ano¬ 
ther  case,  the  wetnurse  was  obliged  to  give  up 
suckling  a  third  child  on  account  of  her  milk 
proving  deficient. 

Medical  men  are  often  consulted  respecting  the 
proper  diet  of  wetnurses,  not  less  on  account  of 
the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  thing  itself,  than 
because  it  is  a  subject  on  which  wetnurses  and 
their  mistresses  very  often  disagree.  It  is  a  gene¬ 
ral  opinion  amongst  almost  all  classes  of  women 
that  suckling  females  should  live  well ;  and,  of 
course,  the  lower  orders  of  nurses  are  not  disin¬ 
clined  to  turn  this  feeling;  to  account  in  the  grati- 
fication  of  their  appetites.  Wetnurses  therefore, 
in  general,  eat  largely  and  frequently  of  rich 
food,  and  drink  as  largely  of  porter  or  other  in¬ 
toxicating  liquor.  Two  meals  of  meat  in  the 
day,  with  from  two  to  three  pints  of  porter,  be¬ 
sides  their  breakfast  and  tea  form  the  general  diet 
of  regular  wetnurses:  and  it  is  not  remarkable 
that  so  large  a  quantity  of  food  should  often  be 
hurtful  to  females  who  do  not  perform  much  bo¬ 
dily  labour.  The  majority  of  wetnurses  however 
bear  this  high  feeding  much  better  than  the  de¬ 
fective  digestive  powers  of  the  higher  classes 
would  seem  to  authorize  ;  but  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  see  wetnurses  bloated  and  oppressed,  and  evi- 
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dently  suffering  from  excess  of  food.  In  a  few 
rare  instances  too,  this  state  of  the  nurse  seems  to 
interfere  with  the  health  of  the  child.  An  infant, 
the  other  day,  was  apparently  cured  of  blotches 
on  its  skin  by  lowering  the  diet  of  her  nurse;  it 
being  evident  that  the  latter  was  indulging  in  too 
stimulating  a  diet,  from  the  flushed  countenance 
and  general  fullness  which  her  appearance  indi¬ 
cated. 

The  diet  of  a  wetnurse  should  be  nutritious 
and  abundant ;  but  it  need  not  be  stimulating. 
Many  women  suckle  children  admirably  without 
porter  forming  part  of  their  diet.  A  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  fluid  is  necessary;  but  many  nurses 
report  that  gruel  increases  the  quantity  of  milk  as 
much  as  porter.  Either  ale  or  porter  once  in  the 
day  cannot  in  general  injure  a  suckling  woman, 
and  it  may,  in  many  cases,  be  advantageous ;  as 
where  the  nurse,  although  free  from  disease,  is 
weak,  and  seems  to  require  support.  In  short, 
if  a  nurse  be  active  at  the  same  time  that  she  have 
the  appearance  of  being  in  high  health,  she  is  in 
the  best  state  for  suckling  an  infant,  and  therefore 
as  her  diet  is  probably  such  as  agrees  with  her  it 
should  be  continued. 

A  few  minor  points  remain  respecting  the  diet 
of  nurses.  Acids  are  prejudicial,  as  they  will  ge¬ 
nerally  gripe  the  children.  Vegetables  also  do 
the  same  thing  in  some  cases,  especially  un¬ 
dressed  ones.  But,  with  these  exceptions,  the 
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whole  of  which  refer  to  the  tendency  which  food 
like  that  has  to  turn  acid  on  the  stomach,  all  kinds 
of  plain  food  are  proper  for  wetnurses.  Many 
nurses  indeed  object  to  eat  salted  meat  on  account 
of  its  disagreeing*  with  the  child.  But  salted  meat, 
in  such  proportion  as  it  is  generally  dressed  in 
the  families  of  those  of  the  middle  rank  cannot  be 
hurtful;  and  therefore  the  objection  is  only  one 
of  the  many  ways,  in  which,  those  who  have  the 
care  of  children  improve  the  good  feelings  of 
their  employers  as  respects  children,  to  their  own 
advantage.  A  wetnurse  is  often  more  dainty 
than  a  fine  lady ;  although  it  probably  happened 
that  a  short  time  before  she  became  a  wetnurse 
she  had  gladly  accepted  the  most  homely  food. 

In  the  same  way  that  wetnurses  can  live  on  the 
plain  food  which  agrees  with  other  people,  they 
are  not  injured  by  engaging  in  the  customary  oc¬ 
cupations  of  female  servants.  The  mothers  of 
the  poor  work  as  hard  when  suckling  as  at  any 
other  time  and  without  injuring  their  children  ; 
so  do  the  females  of  those  nations  amongst  whom 
the  chief  household  and  agricultural  labours  fall 
on  the  women.  Were  children  nursed  in  the 
way  pointed  out  in  a  former  page,  wetnurses 
would  have  abundance  of  time  for  household  oc¬ 
cupation,  and  it  would  be  advantageous  for  them¬ 
selves  to  be  so  employed. 

The  generality  of  mothers  arc  fearful  of  chang¬ 
ing  their  wetnurse  least  it  should  injure  the 
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child ;  and  wetnurses  are  not  deficient  in  taking 
advantage  of  this  circumstance  There  is  no 
reason  for  this  fear  ;  for  although  it  is  unpleasant 
to  change  a  servant,  and  the  child  dislikes  it  for  a 
short  time,  yet  it  is  scarcely  more  important  to 
change  a  vvetnurse  than  to  change  a  butcher  or  a 
dairyman.* 

The  difficulty  which  ladies  living  in  London 
experience  in  suckling  their  children  has  been 


*  It  may  not  be  inapplicable  to  add  the  best  methods  of  obtain¬ 
ing  wetnurses  and  the  salaries  which  they  generally  expect  on 
being  hired.  For  infants  who  are  less  than  a  month  old,  the  lying- 
in  hospitals  are  the  best  places  at  which  to  apply  for  a  wetnurse ; 
because  as  at  those  institutions,  the  patients  are  not  kept  in  the  house 
longer  than  three  weeks  after  delivery,  their  milk  must  necessarily 
be  young.  The  generality  of  wetnurses  however  apply  to  the 
principal  London  accoucheurs  to  have  their  names  entered  in  the 
nurse  book  as  it  is  called ;  and  indeed  the  majority  of  general 
practitioners  have  frequent  similar  applications  made  to  them  by 
wetnurses.  But  a  good  way  of  providing  a  choice  of  wetnurses  at 
little  trouble  is  to  put  an  advertisement  in  one  of  the  newspapers, 
appointing  them  to  come  at  a  certain  hour,  about  two  days  after, 
to  a  certain  place.  Good  wetnurses  may  generally  be  procured 
too,  and  on  moderate  terms,  at  the  parochial  infirmaries. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  hire  wetnurses  by  the  quarter  or 
year,  paying  them  about  twenty-five  guineas  if  by  the  year,  six¬ 
teen,  if  by  the  half  year,  and  ten,  if  by  the  quarter,  with  one  or 
two  guineas  per  year  for  tea  and  sugar,  if  not  found  for  them  in  the 
house;  but  it  is  now  more  common  to  hire  them  by  the  week  at 
the  rate  of  ten  or  twelve  shillings  per  week,  with  the  same  allow¬ 
ance  for  tea  and  sugar.  In  estimating  the  fairness  of  these  terms, 
it  should  be  recollected,  that  wetnurses  are  unlike  other  servants, 
inasmuch  as  they  have  a  child  to  provide  for,  and  that  the  general 
r  barge  for  dry-nursing  such  children  is  seven  shillings  per  week. 
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mentioned,  and  the  probable  cause  pointed  out  on 
a  former  occasion.  It  would  be  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  many  mothers  if  this  difficulty  could 
be  obviated ;  for  it  is  an  evil  which  occurs  very 
generally  in  London,  and  brings  with  it  much  dis¬ 
tress  to  many  persons. 

It  is  believed  that  the  London  habits  of  life 
have  much  influence  in  producing  the  evil,  and 
therefore  in  considering  how  it  is  to  be  prevented 
it  will  be  necessary  to  analyse  these  habits,  and 
discover  how  they  may  be  modified.  A  deficient 
exposure  of  the  body  to  the  open  air,  a  deficiency 
of  exercise,  an  indulgence  in  late  hours  both  at 
night  and  in  the  morning,  and  perhaps  some  habi¬ 
tual  improprieties  of  diet,  form  the  chief  causes  of 
ladies  not  being  able  to  suckle  their  children. 
None  of  these  causes  acton  females  of  the  lower 
classes  of  society  ;  and  these  persons  almost  inva¬ 
riably  make  good  suckling  nurses ;  they  take  much 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  they  rise  and  go  to  bed 
almost  with  the  sun,  they  live  but  little  in  hot 
rooms,  and  their  diet  is  not  too  stimulating  for  the 
labour  which  they  are  called  on  to  perform. 

At  all  events,  these  are  important  particulars  in 
which  the  two  classes  of  females  differ  from  each 


At  ten  shillings,  therefore,  a  wetnurse  has  only  three  shillings  ner 
week  with  which  to  provide  herself  and  her  child  with  clothes 
and  other  necessaries.  If  wetnurses  be  hired  by  the  week,  they 
can  always  be  parted  with  at  a  week’s  warning,  and  this  is  often 
not  an  insignificant  check  on  their  disposition  to  encroach  and  to 
make  themselves  important. 
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other,  and  it  behoves  one  of  them  to  take  the  sub¬ 
ject  into  serious  consideration.  It  has  been  often 
doubted  whether  the  great  improvements  which 
have  been  made  of  late  years  in  the  mode  of  build¬ 
ing1  houses,  in  hanging  carriages,  &c.  have  tended 
to  the  ultimate  advantage  of  the  opulent  classes. 
A  warm  house  and  an  easy  carriage  may  have 
saved  the  lives  of  many  weakly  persons ;  but  it 
is  questionable  whether  the  robustness  of  the  re¬ 
maining  population  has  not  been  diminished  by 
the  change.  A  warm  and  convenient  house  must 
influence  those  who  can  stay  at  home  in  not  going 
into  the  open  air  as  frequently  as  they  ought  to 
do.  A  close  carriage  must  add  to  the  evil ;  and, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  easy,  it  will  be  further  hurtful 
by  robbing  females  of  the  little  exercise  which 
they  would  otherwise  be  obliged  to  take. 

In  like  manner,  the  lateness  of  London  hours 
of  visiting  most  materially  interferes  with  the  pro¬ 
per  observance  of  such  rules  as  lead  to  health. 
A  well  lighted  room  at  midnight  is  but  a  sorry 
substitute  for  the  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun  ; 
the  vigour  which  early  rising  bestows  is  sadly 
compensated  by  the  languor  which  late  hours 
brin<i'  with  them. 

Lastly,  habits  like  these  are  not  calculated  to 
lead  to  healthy  plans  of  diet.  The  appetite  which 
is  not  stimulated  by  labour  and  exposure  of  the 
body  to  the  atmosphere  will  be  delicate  and  capri¬ 
cious.  The  limbs  of  the  strongest  person  decline 
-  m2 
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in  size  and  power  when  they  are  not  used.  So, 
the  digestive  organs  languish  and  refuse  to  per¬ 
form  their  office  beneficially  when  the  necessity 
for  exertion  is  withdrawn.  Monger  will  not  be 
present  if  activity  of  the  bodily  actions  does  not 
call  for  a  supply  of  nourishment.  The  stomach 
of  sedentary  persons  is  always  delicate ;  it  pines 
for  want  of  stimulus :  therefore  as  London  wo¬ 
men  are  essentially  sedentary,  their  digestive 
organs  suffer  in  the  same  way.  A  really  healthy 
appetite  is  seldom  present,  the  stomach  therefore 
becomes  squeamish ;  common,  wholesome,  and  nu¬ 
tritious  aliment  is  refused,  and  innutritious  food  is 
either  taken,  or  what  is  more  common,  a  false  sti¬ 
mulus  is  given  by  the  addition  of  various  liquors  or 
the  hurtful  incentives  of  high  cookery.  The  natu¬ 
ral  consequence  of  habits  like  these  is,  that  the 
body  is  insufficiently  nourished,  and  therefore  its 
powers  fail. 

Another  mode  in  which  evil  arises  from  seden¬ 
tary,  in-door  habits  is,  that  the  proper  action  of 
the  skin  is  interfered  with  or  is  nearly  destroyed. 
If  the  circulation  of  the  blood  be  not  kept  up  by 
exercise,  the  small  arteries  which  terminate  on 
the  skin  will  not  receive  their  accustomed  supply 
of  blood;  and  hence,  whilst  the  healthy  perspira¬ 
tion  is  suspended,  the  surface  of  the  body  becomes 
pale  instead  of  being  rendered  agreeable  to  the 
eye  by  the  glow  of  a  fine  complexion. 

Women,  to  whom  these  observations  apply . 
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cannot  avoid  having  delicate  frames.  Many  of 
them  indeed  may  appear  beautiful  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  word,  but  they  can  but  seldom 
possess  that  bodily  energy  which  alone  fits  the 
body  for  engaging  in  considerable  or  continued 
exertion.  The  call  then  which  is  made  on  the 
constitution  by  a  suckling  infant  is  not  likely  to  be 
answered  by  those  whose  powers  are  thus  debili¬ 
tated.  Persons,  thus  brought  up,  have  neither 
strength  to  supply  the  demand  which  is  made  on 
them,  nor  powers  of  digestion  to  allow  of  the 
necessary  increase  of  diet  being  adopted. 

What  are  the  means  of  obviating  this  evil  ?  It 
ought  to  be  easy  to  prevent  the  same  thing  from 
occurring  to  those  females  who  are  growing  up: 
for  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  break  through 
the  trammels  of  fashion,  there  ought  to  be  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  preventing  them  from  being  put  on.  If 
young  women  were  educated  more  with  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  health  and  less  to  personal  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  delicacy  of  appearance,  the  number  of 
inefficient  mothers  would  be  diminished.  If  early 
hours  were  enjoined,  if  less  attention  were  paid  to 
grace  and  more  to  health,  if  abundance  of  exer¬ 
cise  were  substituted  for  the  sedentary  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  schoolroom ;  and  then,  if  the  same 
healthful  habits  were  continued  after  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  such  females  to  society,  the  votaries  of 
fashion  might  lose  a  few  supporters,  but  domestic 
enjoyments  would  be  increased;  wives  would  be 
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happier  and  husbands  less  frequently  made  un¬ 
comfortable  by  the  insufficient  health  of  their 
partners.  Were  many  indeed,  to  join  in  follow¬ 
ing1  this  more  rational  plan,  fashion  itself  would 
be  obliged  to  change,  and  the  hours  of  visiting 
would  be  altered  for  those  of  our  wiser  forefa¬ 
thers. 

It  is  true  that  the  present  late  hours  are  conve¬ 
nient  for  the  nobles  of  the  land  and  for  such  persons 
as  are  not  from  necessity  engaged  in  professional 
occupations.  Dinner  at  seven  or  eight  o'clock 
will  effectually  keep  the  Park  select  at  six,  and 
opening  the  drawing-room  at  eleven,  will  assuredly 
tend  to  restrict  such  society  to  those  whose  time  is 
their  own.  But  this  privilege  is  dearly  purchased 
even  by  the  highest  classes ;  whilst  the  custom  is 
much  to  be  condemned,  because  it  leads  others  in  a 
somewhat  lower  walk  of  life  to  an  imitation  which 
adds  the  evil  of  inconvenience  to  the  insufficient 
health  which  it  generally  entails. 

Although  it  may  be  easy  for  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion  to  be  taught  how  they  may  more  certainly 
preserve  their  health  entire,  and  thus  be  enabled 
to  suckle  their  children,  yet  it  is  more  difficult  for 
those  who  are  mothers  at  present  to  change  their 
habits  as  much  as  may  be  required  Other  diffi¬ 
culties  too  occur;  it  will  not  be  in  all  cases  suffi¬ 
cient  to  acquire  new  habits,  for  when  once  the 
bodily  powers  have  settled  to  one  standard,  that 
standard  can  only  be  raised  to  a  higher  point  by 
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much  care  and  persevering’  attention.  Again, 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  hot  rooms 
and  late  hours  will  find  how  difficult  it  is,  and 
how  many  painful  efforts  it  requires  to  bring  the 
body  to  bear,  much  less  to  like,  exposure  to  the 
open  air,  especially  during  the  early  hours  of 
morning.  Languor,  and  perhaps  illness,  may 
succeed  to  the  first  attempts  at  a  change;  the  op¬ 
position  of  friends  and  of  social  institutions  will 
subject  the  resolution  to  many  trials,  and  obsta¬ 
cles  will  be  met  with  at  every  turn ;  but  as  the 
stake  to  be  played  for  is  very  valuable,  if  perse¬ 
verance  is  to  be  crowned  by  so  great  an  accession 
of  individual  as  well  as  domestic  happiness,  if  the 
consequent  improved  health  is  to  bring  with  it 
more  agreeable  bodily  feelings  to  the  females 
themselves,  and  more  unmixed  comforts  to  their 
children  and  families,  success  ought  to  be  en¬ 
sured. 

Dr.  Franklin’s  mode  then  of  saving  candles, 
namely,  by  going  to  bed  early  and  using  the 
morning  sun,  engaging  largely  in  active  exer¬ 
cise,  braving  the  summer  sun  and  the  winter  wind, 
increasing  the  tone  of  the  bloodvessels  and  nerves 
of  the  skin  by  the  shower-bath  and  the  excite¬ 
ment  which  labour  brings  with  it — these  form  an 
outline  of  the  proper  treatment,  but  which  each 
interested  person  must  fill  up  for  herself  if  she 
intend  to  profit  by  it. 

The  mode  of  manaffine:  the  shower  bath  is 
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however  not  immaterial.  The  shock  of  a  large 
stream  of  cold  water  on  an  unprepared  body 
is  not  to  be  recommended.  The  water  should  be 
used  warm  at  first,  and  the  temperature  be  gra¬ 
dually  lowered  until  it  reach  60°.  of  Fahrenheit’s, 
at  which  point  it  should  remain.  The  shower 
bath  used  in  this  way  every  morning  on  rising 
from  bed,  with  sedulous  friction  of  the  body  after¬ 
wards  by  means  of  coarse  towels  or  the  flesh¬ 
brush,  forms  an  excellent  mode  of  increasing  the 
circulation  of  the  skin,  and  thus  indirectly  im¬ 
proving  the  general  health ;  for,  as  has  been 
shown  in  another  place,  the  health  of  the  body  is 
mainly  dependant  on  the  functions  of  the  skin 
being  properly  performed. 


Art.  3.  On  the  deleterious  effects  of  opium  on 

young  children. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  opium  is  delete¬ 
rious  to  young  children;  but  it  is  not  so  univer¬ 
sally  known,  as  it  ought  to  be,  that  exceedingly 
small  quantities  of  opium,  much  smaller  than 
would  readily  be  believed,  have  sometimes  de¬ 
stroyed  the  lives  of  children,  and  have  often  put 
them  in  great  hazard. 
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One  grain  and  a  half  of  Dover’s  powder, 
which  contains  scarcely  the  sixth  of  a  grain  of 
opium,  frightened  the  mother  of  a  child  exceed¬ 
ingly,  by  producing  a  continued  sleep  in  the  child 
of  nearly  two  days.  In  another  case,  where  a 
grain  only  of  Dover’s  powder  was  given,  with 
half  a  grain  of  calomel,  to  stop  a  bowel-complaint 
under  which  the  child’s  strength  was  rapidly  sink¬ 
ing,  although  it  evidently  saved  its  life,  yet  the 
profound  sleep  which  it  occasioned,  and  the 
deadly  paleness,  which  appeared  in  the  child’s 
countenance  induced  considerable  apprehension 
that  the  remedy  would  have  done  what  it  pre¬ 
vented  the  disease  from  accomplishing. 

The  first  of  these  children  was  a  stout  but  very 
small  infant  of  eight  months  old,  the  other  was 
a  weakly  baby  of  little  more  than  three  weeks 
old. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  both  these  cases  a  large 
quantity  of  opium  was  given  considering  the  age 
of  the  children  ;  but  there  are  instances  on  record 
where  life  has  been  lost  in  fine  healthy  infants 
from  the  exhibition  of  a  single  tea-spoon  full  of 
syrup  of  poppies.  In  the  followingcase,  how  ever, 
the  deleterious  effect  of  a  much  smaller  quantity 
of  opium  than  that  is  very  apparent. 

A  lady  had  been  accustomed  to  give  her  infants, 
when  they  were  cross,  a  mixture,  each  tea-spoon¬ 
ful  of  which  contained  one  sixth  of  a  drop  of 
laudanum  combined  with  rhubarb.  At  the  birth 
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of  one  of  her  children,  she  purchased  a  fresh 
bottle  of  medicine,  and  at  different  times  gave 
more  than  an  ounce  of  it  before  the  child  was 
six  weeks  old.  At  this  time,  in  consequence  of 
improper  feeding,  the  child’s  bowels  became 
much  deranged ;  its  flesh  was  wasted  and  its 
countenance  was  far  less  healthy  than  before. 
Under  these  circumstances,  a  tea-spoonful  was 
given  to  the  child  early  in  the  morning;  it  was 
repeated  at  night,  and  again  the  next  morning. 
A  short  time  after  this,  although  the  child  had 
taken  no  more,  in  the  three  doses,  than  half  a 
drop  of  laudanum,  and  that  distributed  over  more 
than  twenty-four  hours,  it  sunk  into  the  deepest 
sleep,  so  that  it  hardly  seemed  to  breathe  at  all  ; 
the  appearance  of  its  countenance  was  a  mixture 
of  yellow  and  a  dark  coloured  paleness,  and  the 
medical  attendant  as  well  as  its  parents  was 
much  alarmed,  especially  as  the  quantity  of  laud¬ 
anum  appeared  to  be  by  no  means  sufficient  to 
produce  so  great  an  effect,  and  therefore  it  seemed 
probable  that  some  other  urgent  cause  of  evil  was 
acting  on  the  child’s  constitution. 

The  symptoms  gradually  subsided,  and  as  the 
mother  had  by  this  time  learned  that  quieting  the 
child’s  uncomfortable  sensations  by  opium,  was  a 
bad  substitute  for  giving  it  the  food  which  nature 
intended  it  to  have,  she  procured  a  wetnurse  for 
her  infant,  and  it  thus  soon  recovered  its  pristine 
health  and  spirits. 
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This  case  is  particularly  instructive ;  not  only 
because  it  shows  how  small  a  quantity  of  opium 
may  endanger  the  life  of  a  child,  but  because  it 
explains  how  these  small  quantities  will  produce 
so  great  an  effect  at  one  time  and  not  at  another. 
A\  hilst  the  child  was  in  stronger  health  it  repeat¬ 
edly  took  the  same  medicine  without  inconveni¬ 
ence,,  but  immediately  that  its  health  and  strength 
became  impaired  to  a  certain  point,  the  medicine 
took  effect  and  it  thus  narrowly  escaped  death. 

Even  medical  men  may  receive  much  instruc¬ 
tion  by  this  lesson  ;  bub  it  should  not  fail  to  teach 
mothers  that  they  should  on  no  account  give 
opium  to  their  children,  except  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  those  who  are  alone  able  to  judge  of  the 
state  of  the  constitution  in  which  it  may  or  may 
not  be  given  with  safety  to  a  child. 


Art.  4.  On  the  State,  which  is  called  health,  and 
on  the  Mode  in  which  Disease  is  produced. 

The  human  body  consists  of  various  parts; 
parts  which  differ  widely  from  each  other  in  form, 
structure  and  action.  The  nature  of  the  different 
bodily  organs  is  so  ordered,  that  whilst  their  in¬ 
dividual  form  and  structure  are  preserved  in  a 
perfect  state,  the  actions  of  each  and  of  all  of 
them  proceed  so  naturally  and  harmoniously,  that 
they  do  not  interfere  with  each.  This  consent 
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of  action  throughout  all  the  organs  of  the  body 
constitutes  the  state  of  health. 

The  human  body,  then,  is  in  a  state  of  health 
when  the  actions  of  all  its  different  parts  are 
going  on  naturally  and  harmoniously  ;  that  is 
when  the  nervous  system  does  not  excite  the 
heart  and  arteries  in  too  small  or  too  great  a  de¬ 
gree,  when  the  heart  and  arteries,  in  their  turn, 
do  not  press  too  little  or  too  much  on  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  which  they  supply  with  the  vital 
fluid,  and  when  the  structure  of  each  of  those 
parts  is  in  such  a  perfect  state  of  integrity,  that 
the  ordinary  force  of  the  circulation  is  that  which 
excites  it  to  a  natural  action. 

Some  of  the  actions  of  the  animal  body  are  so 
necessary  to  the  continuance  of  life  that  they  are 
constantly  going'  on.  The  circulation  of  the 
blood  is  one  of  these;  respiration  is  another;  the 
proper  actions  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system, 
or  those  parts  of  them  which  govern  the  motions 
of  the  other  two,  form  a  third.  There  are  other 
animal  powers  which  are  only  required  to  be  oc¬ 
casionally  called  into  action.  The  powers  of  the 
voluntary  muscles  are  of  this  kind  ;  so  are  most 
of  the  secretions,  as  of  the  bile,  the  saliva,  &c.  ; 
so  also  are  a  great  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
mental  powers.  The  different  actions  too  by 
which  the  body  is  reproduced,  or  its  wear  and 
tear  provided  for,  fall  into  the  same  class  ;  for,  al¬ 
though,  the  actions  of  the  digestive  organs  are 
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absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  life, 
vet  the  process  of  digestion  may  be  occasionally 
intermitted,  although  not  fey  so  long  a  time  as 
the  action  of  voluntary  muscles  may  be  sus¬ 
pended. 

Here  then  are  various  bodily  organs  brought 
into  view;  some  of  them  always  in  action,  others 
alternately  active  and  at  rest ;  some,  which  are 
employed  in  wasting  and  dissipating  the  sub¬ 
stance  and  strength  of  the  body,  others  in  reno¬ 
vating  its  lost  energies ;  some  in  impelling  the 
rest  to  their  proper  duties,  and  others  in  obeying 
the  mandates  of  superior  organs.  One  part  of 
the  wonders  of  the  animal  body  consists  in  the 
harmony  with  which  these  varied  and  complicated 
actions  are  carried  on,  in  that  nice  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends  which  commands  the  fulfilment  of 
such  numberless  duties,  without  any  of  the  agents 
being  pressed  beyond  its  natural  powers. 

liut  this  harmony  of  nature  is  even  more  won¬ 
derful  still ;  for  the  powers  of  reproduction  are 
so  accurately  balanced  with  those  of  waste,  and 
so  certainly  will  perfectly  healthy  powers  of  re¬ 
production  supply  new  and  healthy  animal  matter, 
in  place  of  those  used  portions  of  the  body  which 
are  in  a  constant  state  of  waste  and  removal,  that 
it  is  scarcely  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  if  the 
bodily  health  were  quite  perfect  and  could  be 
made  to  continue  so,  or  in  other  words,  if  the 
whole  series  of  bodily  processes  went  on  in  one 
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uninterrupted  harmony  of  action,  the  life  of  man 
might  be  prolonged  to  an  almost  indefinite  time. 
Machines  of  human  construction  only  wear  out 
from  the  effects  of  friction.  If  their  different 
parts  possessed  a  power  of  taking  up  or  absorbing 
their  own  atoms  when  injured,  and  of  replacing 
them  by  new  and  perfect  atoms,  of  course  the  de¬ 
structive  effect  of  friction  would  be  counteracted  ; 
for  the  machine  would  be  regenerated  as  it  de¬ 
cayed,  and  it  would  be  prevented  from  growing 
old.  The  human  body,  however,  appears  to  have 
this  power  of  regeneration: — then  why  does  it 
grow  old,  and  decay  and  die  ?  The  reason  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  this, — it  is  impossible  to  keep  up,  even 
for  a  short  time,  this  harmonious  consent  of  na¬ 
tural  actions,  on  which  perfect  health  depends. 
The  human  body  is  subject  to  the  influence  of 
too  many  external  causes  of  excitement  to  allow 
of  this  enviable  equilibrium  being  long  preserved. 
The  body  is  hourly  liable  to  the  operation  of 
causes  which  depress  or  excite  some  of  its  powers 
too  much.  Errors  of  diet  or  of  general  manage¬ 
ment,  habits  and  occupations,  the  irregular  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  mental  powers  and  the  more  violent 
passions  of  the  mind,  by  turns  overwhelm  or 
excite  the  body ;  the  equilibrium  of  health  is  de¬ 
stroyed;  the  powers  of  reproduction  act  imper¬ 
fectly;  the  reproduced  material  is  imperfect; 
organs  thus  become  dera Hired  in  structure  ;  their 
actions  are  rendered  habitually  imperfect,  and 
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decay  and  utter  incapacity  of  acting  at  all  or,  in 
short,  death  gradually  follows. 

If  this  general  view  of  the  subject  be  under¬ 
stood,  it  will  be  easy  to  comprehend,  how  a  long 
perseverance  in  such  habits  of  mind  or  body, 
as  excite  certain  bodily  organs  to  irregular 
action,  may  eventually  render  that  organ  more 
faulty  in  its  structure  than  the  other  parts  of  the 
body  may  be.  This  part  will  then  be  weaker 
than  the  rest;  and  so  general  is  the  operation  of 
this  partially  disorganizing  power,  that,  perhaps, 
no  individual  exists  in  whom  some  latent  weak¬ 
ness  or  weak  part  does  not  exist.  For,  as  in  the 
reproduction  of  the  species,  like  produces  like, 
and  therefore  a  father  who  possesses  a  faulty 
organ  will  transmit  the  fault  to  his  children,  un¬ 
less  the  more  perfect  state  of  the  mother  coun¬ 
teract  the  evil  in  that  particular,  it  is  found  by 
medical  men  that  almost  every  individual  suffers 
from  some  hereditary  or  acquired  local  weakness, 
such  as  is  now  described.* 

It  is  thus  that  disease  enters  into  the  human 
body.  If  every  deviation  from  the  state  of  health 
be  a  state  of  disease,  then  whenever  the  organs  of 

*  This  statement  will  explain  the  well  known  fact  that  animals 
which  are  constantly  bred  from  one  stock  degenerate  ;  for  the  local 
weaknesses  are  thus  transmitted,  almost  with  certainty,  from 
parents  to  their  offspring.  Farmers  therefore  learn,  that,  the  evils 
of  breeding  “  in  and  in”  are  counteracted  by  crossing  the  breed 
as  it  is  called.  Ilence  too,  it  is  improper  for  relations  to  inter¬ 
marry,  &c. 
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the  body  or  any  parts  of  them  are  thrown  into  ir¬ 
regular  actions  disease  is  present.  It  would  be 
improper,  however,  to  call  this  first  deviation 
from  health  disease.  Disorder  is  a  better  term, 
and  it  is  used  as  such  both  in  popular  and  pro¬ 
fessional  language.  But  as  soon  as  the  repetition 
of  this  irregularity  of  action  shall  have  induced  a 
change  in  the  structure  of  any  organ,  then  the 
term  disorder  is  not  sufficiently  expressive  ;  and 
although  disease  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  word,  is  still  too  strong  an  expression,  yet  it 
is  the  only  one  which  the  English  language 
offers  as  applicable  to  the  purpose. 

By  calling  then  this  state  of  local  derangement 
or  weakness  disease,  it  follows,  that  the  first  great 
head  of  “  predisposing  causes/’  or  those  states  of 
the  body  which  make  it  liable  to  be  acted  on  by 
the  exciting  causes  of  disease,  itself  forms,  in 
reality,  a  class  of  diseases.  Indeed,  with  the 
exception  of  those  diseases  from  which  the  body 
in  a  state  of  perfect  health  would  occasionally 
suffer,  when  the  only  predisposing  cause  is  that 
irregularity  of  action  in  some  organ  or  organs 
which  we  have  denominated  disorder,  all  the  pre¬ 
disposing  causes  of  disease  are  in  themselves 
diseases,  although  of  a  very  mild  character. 

There  is,  on  the  whole,  no  harm  in  thus  ex¬ 
tending  the  limits  of  the  term  disease;  for,  as 
one  of  the  greatest  secrets  of  preventive  medicine 
is  to  avoid  the  predisposing  causes  of  diseases,  it 
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will  add  spurs  to  the  resolution  of  those  who  wish 
to  keep  in  health,  if  they  find  that  the  predis¬ 
posing'  causes  of  disorders,  are  in  reality  actual 
diseases. 

It  will  now  be  seen,  that  the  existence  of  a 
predisposing*  cause  is  necessary  before  the  body 
can  be  excited  into  a  state  of  disease ;  for  even 
that  irregularity  of  action,  which  we  have  called 
disorder,  would  not  be  produced  if  the  body  had 
not  been  originally  endowed  with  a  predisposition 
to  be  acted  on  by  certain  causes  in  a  certain  way, 
much  less  could  the  more  violent  diseases  be  pro¬ 
duced,  if  the  body  were  not  under  the  influence 
of  the  appropriate  predisposing  cause  or  causes. 
Indeed,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  form  of  the 
disease  is  given  by  the  peculiarity  of  one  of  the 
predisposing  causes.  Thus,  if  the  body,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  previous  deranged  state  of  the  health, 
or  from  hereditary  structure,  have  acquired  a  local 
weakness  of  any  particular  part,  as  of  the  chest, 
and  the  person  take  cold,  or  in  other  words,  be 
subjected  to  one  of  the  exciting  causes,  his  com¬ 
plaint  will  be  one  of  the  chest;  if  the  predisposing 
weakness  resided  in  the  abdomen,  the  disease 
would  be  in  the  abdomen,  or,  if  in  any  other  part, 
in  that  part. 

It  is  on  this  account,  that  persons  are  affected 
by  cold  in  different  ways,  as  is  remarked  in  the 
article  on  the  origin,  &c.  of  colds  in  our  last 
Number;  and  it  is  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
other  exciting  causes  of  disease  produce  such  dit* 
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ferent  complaints  in  different  individuals.  Even 
the  exciting-  causes  of  severe  and  dangerous  fe¬ 
vers,  as  of  typhus,  are  thus  varied  in  their  efiects 
on  the  human  constitution  :  all  the  persons  thus 
affected  will  have  typhus  indeed,  but  it  will  be 
complicated  in  one  with  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  in  another,  with  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
and  in  a  third,  of  some  abdominal  organ.  This 
complication,  arising  from  the  peculiarity  of  the 
predisposing  causes,  forms  indeed  the  important 
feature  of  the  case  :  for  in  simple  cases  of  fever, 
that  is,  where  no  organ  is  particularly  affected,  few 
lives  are  lost,  whilst  the  local  inflammations  which 
generally  accompany  fevers,  give  at  once  an  im¬ 
portant  appearance  to  the  symptoms,  and  consti¬ 
tute  the  danger  of  the  disease.  These  local 
inflammations  are  invariably  produced  by  the  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  the  predisposing  causes  of  the  fever; 
and,  hence  it  will  now  be  evident,  that  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  predisposing  causes  of  disease  is  very 
important,  not  only  in  teaching  the  cure  of  dis¬ 
eases,  but  the  preservation  of  health.  On  this 
account,  an  early  opportunity  will  be  taken  of 
enumerating  more  distinctly  the  various  causes 
which  predispose  the  body  to  be  affected  b\ 
what  are  called  the  exciting  causes  of  disease. 

Our  readers  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  the  nature  of  exciting  causes  of  disease 
after  reading  these  observations  on  the  predis¬ 
posing  causes.  They  are  the  immediate  cause 
of  a  disease  being  produced.  Just  as  no  disease 
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can  be  excited  in  any  part  of  the  human  body 
without  that  part  being-  predisposed  to  be  thus 
affected,  so  the  body  might  be  exceedingly  pre¬ 
disposed  to  be  affected  by  disease,  but  no  com¬ 
plaint  would  be  produced  unless  some  circum¬ 
stance  occurred  to  call  into  action  the  latent  dis¬ 
order.  Thus,  a  person’s  lungs  are  weak,  and  are 
therefore  predisposed  to  disorder ;  but  no  com¬ 
plaint  occurs  until  he  imprudently  exposes  himself 
to  cold — inflammation  of  the  lungs  then  imme¬ 
diately  takes  place ;  for  both  the  exciting  and 
predisposing  causes  of  the  disorder  are  at  once 
applied.  Another  individual  has  that  local  weak¬ 
ness  which  predisposes  to  gout  ;  he  eats  a  large 
meal  of  stimulating  and  indigestible  food,  and  the 
gout  immediately  follows.  Or,  it  is  the  summer 
season,  and  the  internal  lining  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels  becomes  irritable.  This  predisposing  irri¬ 
tability  of  the  part  is  further  increased  by  slight 
but  frequently-repeated  errors  of  diet;  the  bowels 
are  thus  on  the  verge  of  becoming  disordered, 
when  a  larger  quantity  of  improper  food  is  taken 
than  is  common,  and  a  bowel  complaint  is  the 
immediate  consequence.  In  this  last  case,  whilst 
two  predisposing  causes  join  in  producing  the 
requisite  tendency  to  disorder,  the  exciting  cause 
is  merely  an  excess  of  one  of  the  predisposing 
causes.  Other  exciting  causes  however  might 
have  been  equally  effectual ;  exercise  after  eat¬ 
ing,  any  violent  affection  of  the  mind,  as  terror  or 
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distress,  and  the  application  of  cold  to  the  surface 
of  the  body,  might  either  of  them,  form  the  exci¬ 
ting1  cause  of  the  complaint. 

It  is  quite  clear  then,  that  at  least  two  causes 
are  necessary  for  the  production  of  every  disease ; 
but  pathologists  have  set  up  a  third  kind  ot  cause 
which  they  say  is  equally  indispensible,  the  proxi¬ 
mate  cause. 

The  proximate  cause  of  a  disease  is  that  parti¬ 
cular  state  of  the  disordered  part  which  causes 
the  symptoms.  It  is  therefore,  in  other  words, 
the  disease  itself.  Local  weakness  predisposes 
the  lun«’s  to  consumntion  ;  cold  excites  the  dis- 
ease  into  action,  and  the  altered  state  of  the  lungs 
consequent  on  this  which  produces  the  symptoms 
is  called  the  proximate  cause  of  the  consumption. 
In  fact,  it  is  the  disease  itself;  for  the  symptoms 
of  consumption  are  not  the  disease  ;  it  is  the 
altered  structure  of  the  lunirs  which  constitutes 

o 

the  evil,  and  therefore  it  is  a  little  paradoxical  to 
make  the  very  presence  of  an  evil  one  of  the 
causes  of  its  being  present.  We  may  safely  lay- 
aside  the  consideration  of  the  proximate  cause  of 
disease  when  taken  in  the  light  of  a  cause;  but  as 
it  is  evident  that  the  essence  of  cmiim*  a  com- 
plaint  resides  in  a  knowledge  of  the  exact  nature 
of  that  alteration  of  structure  from  which  it  arises, 
the  study  of  this  branch  of  pathology,  improperly 
called  proximate  cause,”  is  very  important. 

By  thus  unravelling  a  disease  as  it  were,  and 
showing  in  what  it  consists,  and  by  what  it  was 
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caused,  the  mystery  of  physic  is  made  to  disap¬ 
pear.  If  the  symptoms  of  a  disease  intimately 
acquainted  us  with  the  part  of  the  body  in  which 
it  is  situated,  with  the  exact  nature  of  the  de¬ 
rangement  of  structure  which  is  present,  and  we 
were  enabled  to  elucidate  with  clearness  the 
causes  which  predisposed  to  this  state,  and  those 
which  called  it  into  action,  we  should,  in  most 
cases  find  very  little  difficulty  in  curing  the  dis¬ 
ease —  for  the  art  of  the  physician  would  be  nearly 
attained.  But  such  is  the  complicated  nature  ot 
the  bodily  actions,  that  the  symptoms  of  diseases 
are  not  sufficiently  explanatory  to  our  weak  facul¬ 
ties,  the  exact  alteration  in  structure,  even  in  the 
commonest  disorders  is  but  little  understood,  and 
we  are  in  general  very  much  in  the  dark  respect¬ 
ing  the  exciting  and  predisposing  causes  ;  there¬ 
fore  it  is  not  wonderful  that  medicine  is  called  a 
conjectural  art.  Mankind  ought  to  be  taught  by 
it  however,  that  since  our  knowledge  of  these 
essential  attributes  of  diseases  is  so  vague  and 
incomplete,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  dive  deep 
enough  into  the  sea  of  medical  science  to  become 
effective  practitioners.  But  as  the  causes  of  dis¬ 
ease  are  better  understood  than  the  nature  of  the 
produced  disease  is,  and  as  the  art  of  preventive 
medicine  consists  in  avoiding  the  causes  of  dis¬ 
ease,  the  latter  forms  the  most  legitimate  object 
of  popular  medicine,  the  goal  towards  which 
nearly  all  (lie  efforts  of  unprofessional  persons 
ought  to  tend. 
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Art.  5.  Review  of  Essays  on  Hypochondriasis  and 
other  Nervous  Affections.  By  John  Reid,  M.  D. 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians ,  London , 
and  late  Physician  to  the  Finsbury  Dispensary. 
2nd  edi.  8vo.  London,  1821. 

Dr.  Reid  commences  bis  work  by  showing  how  great 
an  influence  the  mind  exerts  on  the  body  ;  and  hence,  he 
infers  the  importance  of  studying  the  anatomy  of  the 
mind,  as  well  as  making  ourselves  acquainted  with  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  body. 

The  human  mind  is  only  unfolded  by  degrees  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumstances.  Hence  “  the  savage,  the 
rustic,  the  mechanical  drudge  and  the  infant”  are  less 
affected  by  mental  influences  than  more  cultivated  indi¬ 
viduals  in  the  higher  classes  of  society.  The  mental 
pleasures  and  pains  of  such  persons  are  of  a  lower  order, 
and  therefore  less  capable  of  affecting  the  body  than  those 
which  now  exhilirate  and  now  destroy  the  bodies  of  more 
sensitive  persons  :  and  Dr.  R.  truly  infers  from  this,  that 
a  false  estimate  is  often  made  by  men  of  cultivated  minds 
of  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  life.  Surrounded  by  dirt 
and  apparent  misery,  the  poor  are  often  supposed  to  be 
really  miserable,  whilst  a  little  more  thought  would  show 
the  impossibility  of  their  missing  pleasures  which  they 
have  never  felt,  or  of  their  repining  on  account  of  evils, 
which,  from  their  being  the  natural  attributes  of  lower 
life,  are  only  evils  to  those  who  move  in  a  higher 
sphere. 

The  greater  prevalence  of  nervous  disorders  amongst 
highly  educated  persons  arises  from  this  difference  in  the 
mental  excitations  of  the  higher  and  lower  classes  of 
society;  for  nervous  affections  are  principally  produced 
by  the  reaction  of  the  mind  on  a  disordered  and  debili- 
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tated  body,  and  it  often  happens,  says  Dr.  R.,  that 
whilst  a  practitioner  “  is  directing  his  purblind  skill  to 
remove  or  relieve  some  more  obvious  symptom,  the  worm 
of  mental  malady  may  be  gnawing  inwardly  and  unde¬ 
tected  at  the  root  of  the  constitution.” 

This  deleterious  action  of  the  mind  on  the  body  is  not 
under  the  controul  of  the  will.  “  It  is  idle  and  absurd 
to  command  or  to  advise  a  person  labouring  under  nervous 
depression  to  be  cheerful  and  alert,”  and,  u  the  practice 
of  laughing  at  or  scolding  a  patient  of  this  class  is  equally 
cruel  and  ineffectual.  No  one  was  ever  laughed  or 
scolded  out  of  hypochondriasis. ” 

However  true  this  may  be,  in  the  abstract,  and  in  ex¬ 
treme  cases,  yet,  as  it  is  well  known  that  men  may  ac¬ 
quire,  and  most  of  us  possess  the  power  of  occasionally 
warding  off,  or  at  least,  of  putting  a  temporary  stop  to 
the  symptoms  of  disease  by  a  determined  exertion  of  our 
bodily  powers,  so  are  the  mental  affections,  of  which  we 
speak,  in  a  considerable  degree  under  the  controul  of 
volition.  We  have  given  in  the  present  number  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  instance  of  an  individual  possessing  the 
power  of,  as  it  were,  voluntarily  dying,  and  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  examples  might  be  offered  of  mental  disorders 
being  suspended  and  cured  by  a  great  stimulus  being 
voluntarily  applied  to  the  body  by  exertions  of  the  in¬ 
tellectual  faculties.  Resolution  can  do  much  in  such 
cases,  and  would  do  more  if  <e  the  very  essence  of  the 
disease  did  not  often  consist  in  a  debility  of  the  resolu- 
tion,”  “  an  impotency  of  spirit,  a  palsy  of  the  power  of 
resistance.” 

It  is  this  debility  which  makes  it  improper  for  us  to  be 
too  strenuous  in  calling  on  hypochondriacs  to  exert  them¬ 
selves  :  madness  is  but  “  a  deficiency  in  the  faculty  of 
self- controul,”  and  therefore,  although  a  spirit  of  resist- 
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ance  properly  excited  may  and  will  do  much  even  in 
curing  insanity,  the  stimulus  which  is  necessary  to  ex¬ 
cite  this  spirit  must  be  applied,  at  first,  in  very  small 
doses;  otherwise  it  will  be  deleterious  instead  of  useful. 
The  power  of  self-controul  may  be  easily  taught  in  early 
youth,  but  the  44  bundle  of  habits”  which  externally  con¬ 
stitutes  the  human  mind  becomes  larger  and  therefore 
less  flexible  as  life  advances;  and  although  the  mind 
changes  year  by  year,  and  bends  before  the  new  circum¬ 
stances  to  which  it  is  subjected  in  a  greater  degree  than 
is  commonly  supposed,  yet  the  operation  is  very  slowly 
performed,  and  if  attempted  with  violence,  would  not 
only  be  ineffectual  but  dangerous. 

The  fear  of  dying  is  said  to  be  a  very  common  symp¬ 
tom  of  hypochondriasis.  An  hypochondriac  will  cling 
to  life  even  in  the  last  stage  of  the  most  painful  existence. 
Why  so  do  many  who  are  not  hypochondriacs :  but  we 
mention  this,  because  diseases  are  often  rendered  fatal  by 
the  want  of  that  tranquil  cheerfulness  of  mind  and  re¬ 
signation  under  affliction  with  which  this  fear  of  dying 
is  incompatible.  It  was  this  1:4  poisonous  operation  of 
fear1’  which  caused  Lord  Littleton  to  expire  44  at  the 
exact  stroke  of  the  clock  which  in  a  dream  or  vision,  he 
had  been  forewarned  would  be  the  signal  of  his  depar¬ 
ture.”  It  should  be  repeated  again  and  again,  let  us 
teach  our  children  to  acquire  the  power  of  self-controul. 
If  men  possess  this  power,  and  are  engaged  in  a  44  regular 
and  active  occupation,”  they  will  not  have  the  fear  of 
death  before  their  eyes ;  and,  what  is  better,  they  will 
not  be  hypochondriacs. 

Again,  disappointed  pride  is  a  very  fertile  cause  of 
hypochondriasis.  A  young  student  was  determined  to 
become  celebrated  for  great  talents  and  attainments,  and 
he  became  insane  on  finding  that  his  hopes  were  not 
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realized,  Vanity  is  the  ruling  passion  of  maniacs  of  this 
class.  Our  student  thought  that  he  was  the  Farnese 
Hercules,  and  that  he  had  written  the  Eneid,  as  well  as 
painted  one  of  Raphael’s  finest  pictures.  Thus  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  egotism  can  do  worse  things  than  make  a  man 
ridiculous. 

On  the  contrary,  humility,  when  carried  to  excess, 
becomes  a  cause  of  similar  diseases.  A  maniac  thought 
lie  was  a  barley-corn,  and  he  was  therefore  fearful  of 
going  out  lest  he  should  be  picked  up  bv  the  birds. 
IIow  differently  must  these  two  varieties  of  the  same 
disease  be  treated  !  how  much  will  not  support  and  en¬ 
couragement  do  for  the  humble  maniac,  and  how  little 
for  him  whose  overweaning  vanity  has  already  carried 
him  so  far  above  his  proper  sphere! 

“  One  reason,”  says  Dr.  R.  why  the  proud  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  liable  to  mental  derangement  is,  that  they  are  less 
able  than  others  to  bear  up  against  the  distresses  of  life. 
They  are  more  severely  galled  by  the  yoke  of  adversity /* 
They  consider  misfortune  as  an  injury  done  to  them — 
“  when  assaulted  by  calamity,  pride  erects  its  crest  in  in¬ 
dignation  against  heaven.”  The  bravado  of  the  stoics 
that  “  pain  is  no  evil”  is  but  another  expression  of  inor¬ 
dinate  pride.  Pride  like  this  may  form  a  cloak  for  our 
weakness,  but  it  is  not  an  armour  which  will  defend  us 
from  its  consequences  :  affected  magnanimity  is  not  true 
courage. 

It  is  difficult  to  cure  a  man  of  being  proud ;  but  if 
the  benevolent  affections  be  fostered  during  childhood, 
and  those  which  are  selfish  be  repressed,  so  that  children 
mav  learn  to  know  that  they  are  but  individuals  of  a 
class,  and  that  the  claims  of  those  who  compose  that 
class  are  or  ought  to  be  equal,  we  need  not  fear  that  our 
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offspring  will  lapse  into  hypochondriasism  and  insanity 
on  account  of  inordinate  pride. 

A  third  cause  of  these  disorders  is  remorse.  Remorse 
is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  repentance.  The  latter  is  or 
ought  to  be  a  regenerating  principle;  the  former  is  an 
unproductive  feeling  and  not  a  compensation  for  miscon¬ 
duct.  If  contrition  for  faults  committed  lead  to  exertion 
and  to  practical  reformation  it  is  well ;  but  it  is  mere  in¬ 
dolence  to  indulge  in  the  feeling  of  repentance,  whilst  a 
still  further  want  of  energy  tends  to  precipitate  those  of 
weak  intellect  into  melancholy  and  derangement. 

In  this  species  of  insanity,  men  of  the  most  pure  sen¬ 
sibility  often  think  themselves  the  greatest  sinners,  and 
an  hypochrondriacal  humility,  Dr.  R.  says,  is  not  cured 
without  great  difficulty.  A  gloom  which  arises  from  they 
know  not  what,  constantly  surrounds  such  persons,  and 
their  minds  are  for  ever  under  the  influence  of  some  me¬ 
lancholy  or  horrid  idea,  which  ought  to  have  no  exist¬ 
ence.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  it  is  very  difficult  to  eradicate 
this  feeling  of  guiltiness,  because  the  dictates  of  fancy  are 
mistaken  for  those  of  conscience.  It  is  probable,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  is  always  some  slight  cause  for  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  these  delusions.  A  perfectly  pure  mind  could 
not  know  that  such  a  thing  as  an  evil  conscience  exists ; 
but  practically,  this  is  a  useless  distinction,  for  which  of 
us  is  perfectly  pure  ?  Moreover,  it  is  true,  that  intellects 
of  a  high  order  are  not  liable  to  this  species  of  hypochon¬ 
driasism.  It  is  the  meek  and  lowly  man,  in  whom  na¬ 
ture  has  net  planted  that  invigorating  spirit  which  makes 
us  bound  above  the  evils  of  society,  that  derangement 
occurs  from  this  cause  ;  and  hence  arises  the  difficulty  of 
curing  such  affections ;  for  we  cannot  give  energy  to  those 
who  posses*  no  power  of  receiving  it — a  cup  can  only  be 
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full.  But,  if  even  a  weak  intellect  be  properly  educated, 
if  it  be  carried  steadily  along  the  path  of  truth  and  recti¬ 
tude  of  feeling,  it  will  approach  nearer  to  the  goal  of  ex¬ 
cellence  than  if  by  faulty  tuition  it  be  allowed  to  turn  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left  in  search  of  erroneous  and  hurt¬ 
ful  principles  of  action.  This  species  of  insanity  then, 

,  may  be  better  prevented  than  cured. 

The  next  cause  of  hypochondriasism  which  comes 
under  review  is  solitude.  Burton,  as  Dr.  Reid  remarks, 
concludes  his  great  work  on  the  anatomy  of  melancholy 
with  these  words,  “  Be  not  solitary,  be  not  idle.”  Soli¬ 
tude  is  the  parent  of  many  evils.  That  mind  must  be 
not  only  well  stored  but  very  powerful  which  can  bear  to 
be  constantly  thrown  on  its  own  resources.  The  thoughts 
of  the  cleverest  man  are  too  contracted  not  to  require 
being  improved  and  polished  by  intercourse  with  the 
world.  Almost  the  purest  metal  will  rust,  unless  it  be 
attended  to.  So  it  is  that  intellects  of  a  common  order 
sink  into  a  debased  state  unless  they  be  kept  up  to  the 
mark  by  collision  with  society.  44  So  it  happens,”  Dr. 
R.  says,  44  that  the  voice  of  the  appetites  and  passions  is 
heard  more  distinctly  amidst  the  stillness  of  retirement*” 
The  solitary  man  of  this  class  flies  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
table  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  ennui. 

Solitude  is  even  injurious  to  the  miserable.  44  Misery,” 
says  our  author,  44  ought,  in  a  more  especial  manner  to 
shun  that  seclusion  which  it  is  too  apt  to  seek.”  The 
hypochondriac  delights  in  solitude,  and  he  thereby  fos¬ 
ters  his  disease. 

If*  then  a  strong  mind  cannot  bear  the  debilitating 
effects  of  retirement,  it  cannot  be  doubtful  that  solitude 
is  destructive  to  one  of  weaker  powers.  If  44  the  lamp 
of  life  burns  to  waste  in  the  sepulchre  of  solitude,”  it  is 
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not  surprising  that  hypochondriacism  is  fed  and  even 
goaded  into  insanity  by  being  thus  treated.  Let  the  most 
animated  man  seclude  himself  for  a  time,  and  just  as  the 
light  of  the  sun  will  be  too  glaring  to  his  eyes,  so  will  he, 
for  a  time,  feel  unable  to  look  at  society  with  a  steady 
gaze.  Even  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  after  seclusion,  thought 
that  the  men  which  he  met  were  trees  walking,  &c. 

Hence  then,  Dr.  R.  says,  that  an  active  benevolence  is 
the  “  anti-septic”  te  which  counteracts  the  putrescency 
of  melancholy  and  hence  intercourse  with  society,  and 
the  pursuit  of  some  out-of-door  employment,  form  the 
best  mode  of  invigorating  a  weak  and  desponding  in¬ 
tellect. 

The  evil  effects  of  excessive  study  then  come  under 
review.  Study  to  the  mind  is  as  labour  to  the  body  :  it  is 
the  aliment  on  which  the  mind  feeds,  and  by  which  its 
energy  is  increased.  But  not  so,  if  it  be  excessive.  The 
bodily  powers  sink  under  excess  of  exertion,  and  the  in¬ 
tellect  trembles  and  fails  under  the  oppression  of  too 
great  a  load.  The  mind  is  carried  out  of  its  course  by 
an  unnatural  bias.  A  load  of  undigested  knowledge 
weighs  down  the  powers,  and  thus  becomes  not  only  use¬ 
less  but  highly  injurious.  Knowledge  is  worse  than  use¬ 
less,  unless  it  be  assimilated  and  purified  by  passing 
throngh  the  strainers  of  public  opinion.  To  be  useful,  it 
must  be  active:  it  must  be  gained  in  the  study,  but 
it  only  becomes  refined  and  really  useful  to  its  pos¬ 
sessor  when  society  has  stamped  it  as  sterling  coin. 
Then  it  is,  and  then  only,  that  knowledge  is  power. 

A  little  reading  will  do  much  if  it  suggest  subjects  for 
thought,  and  reasons  for  active  employment.  Under 
other  circumstances,  reading  is  only  literary  gluttony  ; 
the  indulgence  of  which  Dr.  R.  says,  only  'e  accumulates 
a  mass  of  indigested  matter  which  oppresses  and  in  time 
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destroys  altogether  the  power  of  intellectual  assimu- 
lation.” 

Variety  of  studies,  but  above  all,  an  intercourse  with 
nature,  as  she  presents  herself  to  our  eyes  in  the  heavens 
and  on  the  earth,  and  a  constant  submittal  of  our  acqui¬ 
sitions  to  the  touchstone  of  the  world’s  discussion,  will 
prevent  us  from  becoming  hypochondriacs  from  excessive 
study. 

Vicissitude  follows  as  a  a  cause  and  characteristic  symp¬ 
tom  of  intellectual  malady.”  The  effect  of  great  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  fortune  in  causing  insanity  is  well  known ;  but 
why  do  they  do  so  ?  certainly  because  the  minds  of  the 
majority  of  persons  are  not  sufficiently  rational  and  calm 
to  bear  up  against  the  constant  changes  which  characte¬ 
rise  human  affairs.  A  temperate  regulation  of  all  the 
feelings,  an  evenness  and  quietness  of  the  temper, 
which  can  only  be  acquired  by  a  constitutional  belief  in 
the  necessity  of  submission  to  what  cannot  be  avoided, 
these  form  the  mode  of  preventing  the  vicissitudes  of  life 
from  producing  insanity. 

In  discussing  the  effect  of  sleep  on  the  human  body, 
Dr.  It.  likens  the  state  of  insanity  to  that  of  dreaming  or 
of  reverie ;  and  certainly  the  resemblance  holds  good  in 
some  particulars.  In  sleep  some  of  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  are  suspended ;  so  it  is  in  insanity.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  insanity  is  caused  by  the  operation  of  external 
circumstances  on  the  body  ;  so  dreaming  is  produced  by 
corporeal  irritation. 

Although  this  speculation  may  appear  to  be  a  little  like 
a  dream,  yet  it  is  clear  that  the  want  of  sleep  not  only 
aggravates  the  evils  of  the  insane,  but  frequently  forms 
one  of  the  great  agents  in  producing  their  disease.  The 
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calmness  of  our  thoughts  in  the  morning  sufficiently 
accounts  for  this  fact.  We  must  refer  to  Dr.  Rfs  work 
for  the  best  modes  of  producing  sleep ;  but  it  may  be 
remarked  generally ,  that  if  due  attention  be  paid  in  our 
education  to  the  care  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  of  the  body, 
if  our  days  be  occupied  in  innocent,  although  they  may 
be  anxious  studies,  sleep  will  fall  on  our  eyelids  at  night; 
at  least  if  we  take  care  to  join  with  our  mental  exertions 
bodily  exercise  carried  to  the  point  of  fatigue,  and  tem¬ 
perance  in  the  affairs  of  the  table. 

Intemperance  is  a  common  cause  of  insanity.  It  is  in¬ 
temperance  which  cuts  short  the  thread  of  life  in  the 
majority  of  persons,  and  it  is  the  same  power  which  so 
often  annihilates  the  mind  before  it  reduces  the  body  to 
its  pristine  nothingness.  It  is  then  a  mistake  to  believe 
that  hard-living,  as  it  is  called,  produces  a  merry  life  as 
well  as  a  short  one.  e<  Death  is  the  last,  but  not  the 
worst  result  of  in  temperance” :  not  only  does  the  mind 
frequently  fail  under  the  consequences  of  intemperance, 
but  the  latter  days  of  an  intemperate  man  are  as  years  of 
suffering,  and  the  grave  therefore  appears  to  the  eyes  of 
such  persons  a  peaceful  and  desirable  haven. 

Men  of  vivacity  and  of  acute  feeling  bear  intemper¬ 
ance  worse  than  other  persons:  their  minds  require  no 
excessive  stimulus.  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  enlarge 
here  on  the  mode  of  breaking  intemperate  habits.  The 
best  cure  is  so  to  educate  our  children  that  they  shall  not 
acquire  such  habits. 

Many  miserable  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  taking 
laudanum  or  opium  in  other  forms,  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
ebriation.  Vinous  liquors  are  very  hurtful  to  the  consti¬ 
tution,  but  opium  is  still  more  deleterious.  The  horrors 
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which  a  drunkard  from  opium  feels,  when  the  stimulus  of 
his  dose  has  subsided,  are  dreadful  in  the  extreme. 

Dr.  R.  then  speaks  of  inebriation  from  prosperity  as 
it  sometimes  produces  insanity.  A  sudden  accession  of 
fortune  has  often  acted  in  destroying  the  reason. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  suspend  the  further  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  interesting  publication  until  our  next  number. 

Art.  6. — Dr.  Cheyne,  in  one  of  his  medical  treatises, 
narrates  a  case,  the  accuracy  of  which  is  established  by 
an  irrefragable  combination  of  evidence,  of  a  man  who 
could  die  to  all  appearance,  at  any  time  that  he  chose,  and 
after  having  lain  for  a  considerable  period  as  a  corpse,  was 
able  as  it  should  seem,  by  a  voluntary  struggle,  to  restore 
to  himself  the  appearance  and  all  the  various  functions  of 
animation  and  intellect.  It  is  to  be  inferred  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  story,  that  the  unnatural  and  painful 
exertions  by  which  this  person  assumed  the  semblance  of 
decease,  produced  at  length  a  really  fatal  result.  Death 
would  be  no  longer  mocked  with  impunity.  The  coun- 
feit  corpse  a  few  hours  after  its  last  revival,  relapsed  into 
a  state,  which  was  capable  of  no  subsequent  resuscita¬ 
tion.  Rut  the  case  is  so  interesting  and  remarkable  as  to 
deserve  our  giving  it  in  all  the  detail  with  which  Dr. 
Cheyne  presents  it  to  his  readers. 

“  He  could  die  or  expire  when  he  pleased  ;  and  yet, 
by  an  effort,  or  somehow,  he  could  come  to  life  again.  He 
insisted  so  much  on  our  seeing  the  trial  made,  that  we 
were  at  last  forced  to  comply.  We  all  three  felt  his  pulse 
first,  it  was  distinct,  though  small  and  thready ;  and  his 
heart  had  its  usual  beating.  He  composed  himself  on 
his  back,  and  lay  in  a  still  posture  for  some  time;  while 
I  held  his  right  hand,  Dr.  Baynard  laid  his  hand  on  his 
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heart,  and  Mr.  Skrine  held  a  clean  lookinsr-fjlass  to  his 
mouth.  I  found  his  pulse  sink  gradually,  till  at  last  I 
could  not  feel  any  by  the  most  exact  and  nice  touch. 
Dr.  Baynard  could  not  feel  the  least  motion  in  his  heart, 
nor  Mr.  Skrine  perceive  the  least  sort  of  breath  on  the 
bright  mirror  he  held  to  his  mouth.  When  each  of  us. 
by  turns,  examined  his  arm,  heart,  and  breath,  but  could 
not  by  the  nicest  scrutiny,  discover  the  least  symptom  of 
life  in  him.  We  reasoned  a  long  time  about  this  odd 
appearance  ag  well  as  we  could,  and  finding  he  still  con¬ 
tinued  in  that  condition,  we  began  to  conclude,  that  he 
had  carried  the  experiment  too  far,  and  at  last  we  were 
satisfied  that  he  was  actually  dead,  and  were  just  ready  to 
leave  him.  By  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  in  autumn, 
as  we  were  going  away,  we  observed  some  motion  about 
the  body,  and  upon  examination,  found  the  motion  of  his 
pulse  and  heart  gradually  returning,  he  began  to  breathe 
gently  and  speak  softly.  We  were  all  astonished  to  the 
last  degree  at  the  unexpected  change,  and  after  some  fur¬ 
ther  conversation  with  him  and  with  ourselves,  went 
away  fully  satisfied  as  to  all  the  particulars  of  this  fact, 
but  not  able  to  form  any  rational  scheme  how  to  account 
for  it.  He  afterwards  called  for  his  attorney,  added  a 
codicil  to  his  will,  Sec.  and  calmly  and  composedly  died 
about  five  or  six  o’clock  that  evening.11 — ( Dr.  Reid's 
Essays  on  Hypochondrasis ,  and  other  nervous  affec¬ 
tions.  2 d  Edition ,  p.  12.) 

No.  10,  of  this  Journal,  will  be  published  on  the  first  of 

December. 
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Art.  1.  January. 

An  entrance  on  the  new  year  gives  a  sort  of  tacit 
earnest  that  we  shall  soon  have  spring  again.  The 
same  thing  is  told  us  too  by  the  gradual  length¬ 
ening  of  the  days  ;  and  it  is  indeed  very  pleasant 
to  find,  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  that  five 
o’clock  strikes  and  still  sufficient  light  remains  to 
let  us  follow  our  accustomed  avocations. 

But  there  is  still,  even  in  January,  a  more  con¬ 
genial  sign  that  spring  is  not  far  distant.  If  the 
month  be  not,  as  often  happens,  locked  up  in  con¬ 
tinued  frost,  but  the  weather  is  open,  although  we 
are  chilled  by  the  morning  fogs,  we  are  neverthe¬ 
less  occasionally  surprised  and  cheered  by  the 
breaking  out  of  the  sun  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  by  feeling  that  the  open  weather  of  January 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  open  weather  of 
November  and  December.  The  one  is  heavy, 
wearisome,  and  depressing  ;  the  other  partakes 
of  none  of  these  bad  qualities,  at  least  not  in  any 
thine:  like  the  same  degree.  Invalids  do  not  com- 
plain  of  it  half  so  much,  and  they  are  a  very  good 
test  of  the  heaviness  of  the  atmosphere  ;  an  ex- 
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cellent  living*  barometer,  which  is  sufficiently  sen¬ 
sible  to  such  differences  of  atmospherical  influence 
as  are  here  alluded  to. 

The  diseases  of  January  show  too  that  a  mate¬ 
rial  change  has  taken  place  in  the  constitution  of 
the  air  as  Sydenham  called  it.  They  are  more 
inflammatory.  It  is  true  they  are  generally  of  a 
bilious  character,  as  they  were  in  the  two  former 
months,  but  a  disposition  to  inflammatory  action 
marks  the  one,  whilst  in  the  other  such  complaints 
put  on  the  character  of  slow  nervous  fevers  as 
they  were  formerly  called. 

The  weather  in  January  1820  was  particularly 
open,  and  yet  the  change,  above-described,  had 
evidently  taken  place  in  the  aspect  of  the  diseases. 
Another  fact  too  presented  itself  ;  the  eruptive 
diseases  of  children,  and  with  them  probably  for 
the  same  reason  the  bronchial  complaints,  which 
had  prevailed  so  extensively  during  the  preceding 
months,  had  now  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

These  circumstances  deserve  some  attention  ; 
for  why  should  there  be  so  great  a  difference  ? 
the  temperature  is  nearly  the  same  in  the  open 
weather  of  January  as  in  that  of  November,  and 
yet  the  effect  is  so  different.  One  reason  may  be, 
that  the  air  is  certainly  drier  ;  partly  because  less 
rain  has  fallen,  and  that  which  came  down  at  the 
equinox  has  sunk  into  the  earth  or  run  down  into 
the  sea,  and  partly  perhaps,  because  the  prevail¬ 
ing  winds  may  be  different.  The  frost  and  hard 
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weather,  which  always  precede  these  ameliorated 
January  atmospheres,  may  change  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  air  as  well  as  produce  a  difference  in 
the  human  body  by  their  bracing  powers. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  inflammatory  diseases  are 
more  to  be  expected  in  January  than  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  months.  Fevers  for  the  same  reason  be¬ 
come  apparently  more  severe,  and,  generally 
speaking,  all  acute  diseases  show  more  violence  of 
character. 

As  a  proof  of  this,  it  may  be  stated,  especially 
also  as  it  shows  the  close  connection  which  exists 
between  the  typhoid  fevers  as  they  are  called  and 
bilious  complaints,  that,  during  the  autumn,  the 
number  of  cases  admitted  into  the  fever  hospitals 
increased  during  the  autumnal  months  ;  but  that 
the  continued  frost  which  occurred  at  the  latter 
end  of  December  and  beginningof  January  near¬ 
ly  stopped  them  altogether  :  whilst  on  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  open  weather  again  new  cases  presented 
themselves  in  rapid  succession,  all  of  them  bear¬ 
ing  a  more  aggravated  character  than  marked 
those  which  occurred  before  the  frost.  They 
were  in  fact  more  inflammatory. 

In  January  1820  indeed,  the  complaints  were 
almost  all  bilious  :  and  this  is  true,  although  it 
was  remarkable  enough  that  affections  of  the 
bowels  formed  a  considerable  item  in  the  list  of 
diseases. 

These  bowel  complaints  were  very  interesting; 
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for  they  were  altogether  different  from  those 
which  occur  in  August  and  September,  and  re¬ 
quired  a  different  mode  of  treatment ;  for  whilst 
in  the  September  cases  a  superabundance  of  bile 
was  the  apparent  cause  of  the  disorder,  in  these, 
the  secretion  of  the  bile  was  evidently  deficient, 
and  a  decidedly  inflammatory  or  congested  state 
of  the  liver  formed  one  of  their  most  conspicuous 
features.  A  quick  pulse  and  hot  yellow  skin,  a 
jaundiced  eye  and  great  tenderness  of  the  abdo¬ 
men,  required  that  the  treatment  should  be  active 
and  depletory,  rather  than  of  that  soothing  de¬ 
scription  which  cured  the  bowel  complaints  of  the 
former  period.  The  permanent  relief  also,  which 
was  obtained  when  a  free  flow  of  bile  had  in  this 
way  been  induced,  left  no  doubt  of  these  affections 
of  the  bowels  being  only  a  singular  variety  of  the 
many  other  hepatic  or  inflammatory  diseases 
which  marked  the  season,  and  differing  from  the 
former  only  in  having  the  purging  in  addition  to 
the  other  symptoms. 

Well  is  it  when  medical  men  mark  these  end¬ 
less  varieties  of  character  which  diseases  put  on 
under  different  circumstances.  Sydenham  said 
lone*  a<ro  that  he  could  never  treat  the  diseases  of 
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any  season  successfully,  until  he  had  studied  the 
peculiarity  of  aspect  which  had  been  imprinted  on 
them  by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  that  sea¬ 
son  ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
do  what  Sydenham  could  not  accomplish. 
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It  is  easy  to  deduce  from  the  above  observations 
the  necessary  directions  for,  as  far  as  is  possible, 
preventing  the  occurrence  of  disease  in  January. 
Whe  n  inflammatory  diseases  threaten,  it  is  of  course 
right  to  keep  the  actions  of  the  constitution  from 
bei  ng  wound  up  to  too  high  a  pitch  ;  but  when 
tiie  peculiar  seat  of  those  inflammations  is  more 
frequently  in  the  liver  than  in  other  parts,  and 
therefore,  when  a  healthy  state  of  the  digestive 
organs  is  so  much  more  important  than  under  or¬ 
dinary  circumstances,  it  becomes  necessary  that 
we  should  join  an  especial  attention  to  prevent  an 
overloading  of  these  organs,  to  our  other  precau¬ 
tions.  Thus,  whilst  we  watch  jealously  over  feel¬ 
ings  of  disorder,  and  purge  briskly,  on  the  first 
symptoms  of  oppression  or  over-action  in  our  con¬ 
stitutions,  we  should  be  particularly  cautious  so  to 
regulate  the  diet,  that  no  obstruction  may  take 
place  in  the  stomach  and  upper  part  of  the  bowels : 
we  should  live  more  moderately,  and  occasionally 
make  a  banian  day,  if  sleepiness  after  dinner  or 
hot  hands  in  the  evening  warn  us  that  the  main 
wheels  of  the  human  machine  are  getting  out  of 
order  and  clogged  up. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  CHILDREN. 

ESSAY  THE  ELEVENTH. 

Art.  2.  The  Teething  of  Infants. 

Teething  is  one  of  the  most  important  opera¬ 
tions  which  an  infant  performs.  It  is  at  the  period 
of  teething-,  that  the  constitution  of  the  child  is 
first  tried ;  for  if  it  be  good,  or  rather,  if,  to  a 
g-ood  constitution  be  joined  proper  management 
during  the  preceding  months  of  the  infant’s  life, 
the  process  of  teething  goes  on  without  producing 
much  inconvenience  to  the  child  ;  whereas,  if  the 
previous  management  have  been  defective,  if  im¬ 
proper  food  have  been  allowed,  the  moral  treat¬ 
ment  been  bad,  and  exposure  to  the  fresh  air  de¬ 
nied,  so  that  the  infant’s  health  have  been  de¬ 
ranged,  then  teething  becomes  a  process  of  dan¬ 
ger.  Disease  and  death  hang  over  him  in  many 
shapes,  anxiety  and  distress  await  those  who  sur« 
round  him,  and,  even  at  the  best,  his  life,  during 
the  year  and  a  half  of  teething,  is  rendered  mi¬ 
serable,  and  the  attendant  evils  of  bad  temper  and 
fostered  passions  are  probably  entailed  on  him  for 
ever. 

There  are  many  interesting  circumstances  in 
the  natural  history  of  the  teeth,  or  rather  with  re- 
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spect  to  the  mode  in  which  the  food  is  masticated 
or  prepared  for  being’  digested  in  the  stomach. 
The  structure  of  the  mouth  and  of  the  teeth  varies 
in  different  animals  according  to  the  kind  of  food 
which  they  are  destined  to  live  on.  Graminivo¬ 
rous  animals,  or  those  who  live  on  herbs  or  vege¬ 
table  food,  possess  teeth  which  cut,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  called  incisors,  and  molares,  or  teeth  which 
are  on  the  contrary  flat  at  the  top,  and  therefore 
calculated  for  grinding  the  food  which  passes  be¬ 
tween  them.  Also,  besides  the  motions  by  which 
the  mouth  is  opened  and  shut,  a  lateral  or  grind¬ 
ing  motion  is  given  to  the  jaws  of  graminivorous 
animals,  without  which  the  molares  would  be  in¬ 
capable  of  triturating  or  grinding  the  food.  This 
grinding  motion  of  the  jaws  is  very  essential  to 
graminivorous  animals  ;  for  it  seems  necessary 
that  the  food  on  which  they  live  should  be  well 
masticated  before  it  can  be  digested. 

Other  animals  live  on  flesh,  and  are  hence  call¬ 
ed  carnivorous  animals.  The  teeth  of  these  ani¬ 
mals  vary  from  those  of  the  class  above  described. 
Incisors  and  molares  are  still  found,  but  a  third 
kind  of  tooth  is  added,  which  is  pointed,  and  evi¬ 
dently  intended  to  enable  the  animal  to  seize  on 
its  prey  and  tear  it  in  pieces.  But  although  car¬ 
nivorous  animals  possess  this  new  kind  of  tooth, 
they  lose  the  powei  •of  g  rinding  the  food  ;  their 
jaws  therefore  do  not  possess  the  lateral  motion 
which  is  mentioned  above.  The  reason  of  this 
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probably  is,  that  the  food  of  carnivorous  animals 
does  not  require  to  be  chewed. 

These  distinctive  marks  of  carnivorous  and 
graminivorous  animals  are  universal ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  as  the  human  subject  possesses  both  canine 
teeth  and  the  grinding  motion  of  the  jaws,  it  is 
presumed,  that  his  system  is  formed  for  being 
nourished  both  by  animal  and  vegetable  food. 

Every  one  knows,  that  the  human  subject  is 
furnished  with  two  sets  of  teeth,  which  appear  at 
different  periods  of  life.  The  teeth  of  childhood 
are  not  those  which  are  used  at  a  more  mature 
age.  This  shedding  and  renewal  of  the  teeth 
does  not  prove  that  the  two  sets  differ  essentially 
from  each  other.  Teeth,  when  once  developed, 
do  not  grow  as  the  limbs  do ;  the  teeth  of  child¬ 
hood  therefore  would  be  too  small  for  the  adult, 
and  those  of  manhood  too  large  for  tli e  child. 

The  first  set  of  teeth  then  is  formed  in  the  same 
way  as  those  are  which  follow  :  they  are  equally 
perfect,  but  are  smaller.  For  a  similar  reason, 
they  are  also  less  numerous  ;  a  child's  mouth 
would  not  hold  more  than  are  allotted  to  it.  The 
milk  teeth  are  generally  twenty  in  number  ;  the 
adult  set  consists  of  from  twenty-eight  to  thirtv- 
two.  The  order  in  which  these  teeth  are  cut  is 
in  like  manner  determined  bv  the  varying*  size  of 
the  child’s  mouth.  \\  hen  the  infant  cuts  his  first 
four  teeth  in  a  perfect  state,  his  molares  and  ca¬ 
nine  teeth  are  only  in  progress  ;  they  are  scarcely 
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formed.  The  developement  of  the  teeth  even  of 
childhood  requires  nearly  two  years  for  its  con¬ 
summation  ;  twelve  or  more  years  are  passed  over 
before  all  the  adult  teeth  cut  the  gum,  independent 
of  the  number  of  years  during-  which  the  teeth 
are  forming  beneath  the  gum 

The  teeth  of  neither  set  cut  the  gum  until  they 
are  perfectly  formed  and  have  acquired  their  full 
growth  :  a  considerable  period  therefore  elapses, 
during  which,  they  are  concealed  by  the  gum. 
This  period  is  longer  or  shorter  according  to  the 
size  of  the  tooth  ;  and  it  also  occurs  at  different 
ages  according:  to  the  tooth  which  is  to  be  cut. 
Thus  the  pulpy  rudiments  of  the  incisors  are  to 
be  discovered  in  the  foetus,  five  or  six  months  be¬ 
fore  the  birth  of  the  child  ;  whilst,  when  the  in¬ 
cisors  cut  the  gum  in  a  perfect  state,  seven  or 
eight  months  after  birth,  the  last  molaris  still  ex¬ 
ists  in  a  pulpy  state  within  the  gum. 

The  formation  of  the  teeth  goes  on  as  follows. 
Five  or  six  months  before  birth,  four  or  five  little 
pulpy  substances  may  be  perceived  in  correspond¬ 
ing  depressions  found  in  the  upper  edge  of  the 
embryo's  jaw.  These  are  the  rudiments  of  the 
crowns  of  the  incisor  teeth.  It  is  not  until  two  or 
three  months  before  birth,  that  these  pulps  begin 
to  ossify  or  become  bony.  At  this  time  also  the 
first  of  them  begins  to  advance,  that  is  the  fang 
begins  to  be  formed,  the  crown  being  in  this  way 
forced  up  towards  the  gum.  The  grinders  or 
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molares  may  now  also  be  seen  in  a  pulpy  state, 
and,  soon  afterwards,  they  also  begin  to  ossify  ; 
so  that,  at  the  time  of  birth  not  only  are  all  the 
twenty  milk  teeth  partly  formed  and  concealed 
beneath  the  gum,  but  the  rudiments  of  one  or 
two  of  the  adult  teeth  or  second  set  may  be  per¬ 
ceived  also. 

By  the  seventh  or  eighth  month  after  birth,  the 
incisors  have  risen  so  much  that  they  press  on 
the  gum  ;  absorption  of  the  gum  takes  place,  and 
the  tooth  appears  in  the  opening.  In  some  rare 
cases,  the  infant  cuts  his  first  two  teeth  at  an  ear¬ 
lier  period  ;  nay,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  child 
is  born  with  one  or  both  of  them  above  the  gum. 
In  other  cases,  the  first  teeth  are  not  protruded 
until  the  child  is  a  year  old.  In  one  case  four¬ 
teen  months  passed  over  before  this  happened. 
About  the  seventh  or  eighth  month  is  however 
the  usual  time. 

In  a  great  majority  of  cases,  the  middle  inci¬ 
sor  of  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw  first  appears. 
At  a  variable  period  after  this,  the  two  correspond  - 
ing  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  cut  the  gum.  After 
these  four  teeth  have  appeared,  there  is  generally 
a  pause  of  some  weeks  before  the  other  teeth  shew 
signs  of  pressing  on  the  gum.  Indeed,  all  the 
teeth  come  in  sets;  it  seeming,  as  if  the  growth 
of  the  teeth  produces  no  symptoms  of  irritation 
until  they  begin  to  press  on  the  gum,  and  that 
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then  the  process  goes  on  rapidly  until  its  com¬ 
pletion. 

The  next  set  commonly  consists  of  the  four  re¬ 
maining*  incisors,  and  they  are  generally  cut  be¬ 
fore  the  child  is  a  year  old.  It  usually  happens 
too,  that  the  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw  precede 
those  of  the  upper  as  in  the  former  case ;  but  this 
is  not  an  invariable  rule.  Moreover,  in  some  cases, 
the  first  four  grinders  appear  before  all  the  in¬ 
cisors  have  cut  the  gum.  Generally,  however, 
the  grinders  remain  quiet  in  the  jaws  until  the  in¬ 
cisors  have  ceased  to  produce  irritation,  and  this 
is  advantageous  when  it  occurs  ;  for,  as  will  be 
shewn  hereafter,  cutting  the  teeth  often  produces 
great  irritation,  and  even  fatal  diseases,  especially 
in  unhealthy  children,  or  in  those  whose  health 
has  been  deranged  by  faulty  management.  In 
such  children,  dentition  must  be  much  more  ha¬ 
zardous  when  the  irritation,  produced  by  the  pro¬ 
trusion  of  the  four  grinders,  is  added  to  that  of  the 
second  incisors. 

In  most  cases,  the  four  first  grinders  have  pass¬ 
ed  the  gum  by  about  the  completion  of  the  first 
year  of  the  child’s  life ;  making  twelve  teeth  in 
in  all,  and  leaving  eight  more  to  complete  the 
twenty  milk  teeth. 

After  the  complete  developement  of  these 
twelve  teeth,  it  commonly  happens,  that  a  longer 
interval  of  ease  takes  place  than  occurred  between 
the  cutting  of  the  previous  sets.  At  length,  how- 
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ever,  the  four  eye  teeth  appear  at  about  the  same 
time,  and  lastly  the  four  remaining*  grinders. 

It  seldom  happens  that  the  whole  twenty  teeth 
have  cut  the  gum  before  the  child  is  two  years  of 
age,  and  in  many  cases  the  process  is  not  com¬ 
pleted  until  some  months  after  that  time.  But, 
it  is  commonly  remarked,  that  in  all  the  children 
of  the  same  family,  nearly  the  same  periods  will 
be  observed  in  cutting  the  teeth.  In  one  case, 
each  child  of  four  began  to  cut  its  teeth  at  the 
seventh  month,  and  in  three  of  them  the  process 
terminated  when  they  were  two  years  old ;  the 
fourth  child  apparently  intending  to  follow  a  si¬ 
milar  law.  In  this  instance  these  periods  scarcely 
varied  a  week  in  either  of  the  children.  Con¬ 
siderable  variations  occur  however  in  the  children 
of  other  families. 

Such  is  the  manner  in  which  the  first  set  of 
teeth,  or  the  milk  teeth,  form  and  appear  above 
the  gum.  This  set,  as  every  one  knows,  is  tem¬ 
porary  ;  it  being  exchanged,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few  years,  for  a  more  numerous  set  of  larger 
teeth,  which  are  called  the  permanent  teeth,  from 
the  circumstance  of  their  constituting:  the  set 
which  is  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  individual 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

The  adult  teeth,  as  they  are  also  called,  are  gra¬ 
dually  formed  within  the  jaw  bones  in  the  same 
way  as  occurs  with  regard  to  (lie  temporary  teeth 
The  body  of  each  tooth  first  appears  as  a  pulpy 
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mass  which  gradually  ossifies  and  becomes  bone  ; 
whilst,  as  the  body  rises  up  towards  the  gum,  the 
fang  or  fangs  of  the  tooth  are  gradually  formed, 
first  of  pulp  and  then  of  bone,  until  the  tooth  is 
completed  and  cuts  the  gum. 

The  pulps  of  some  of  these  permanent  teeth 
are  even  formed  before  the  birth  of  the  child. 

The  pulps  of  the  first  incisor,  and  of  the  first 
adult  molaris,”  says  Mr.  Hunter,  begin  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  a  foetus  of  seven  or  eight  months,  and  five 
or  six  months  after  birth  the  ossification  begins  in 
them.  Soon  after  birth,  the  pulps  of  the  second 
incisor  and  cuspidatus  begin  to  be  formed,  and 
about  eight  or  nine  months  afterwards  they  be¬ 
gin  to  ossify.  About  the  fifth  or  sixth  year,  the 
first  bicuspis  appears  ;  about  the  sixth  or  seventh, 
the  second  bicuspis  and  the  second  molaris  ;  and 
about  the  twelfth,  the  third  molaris  or  dens  sa- 
pientiae.” 

These  rudiments  of  the  future  teeth  are  always 
found  low  down  in  the  jaw  and  at  the  inner  side 
of  the  milk  teeth,  not  exactly  indeed  answering 
in  situation  to  the  corresponding  milk  teeth,  be¬ 
cause  as  the  former  are  necessarily  larger  than 
the  latter,  they  are  found  to  be  gradually  removed 
backwarder  in  the  jaw.  For  this  reason,  the  first 
bicuspis,  which  answers  to  the  first  milk-grinder, 
is  not  situated  exactly  behind  that  milk-grinder, 
but  it  is  placed  somewhat  further  back  in  (lie  circle 
of  the  jaw. 
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None  of  these  teeth  cut  the  gum  until  the 
seventh  year  of  the  child's  life,  when  the  milk 
teeth  begin  to  fall  out,  and  their  places  are  gra¬ 
dually  occupied  by  the  adult  teeth.  The  inter¬ 
val  between  the  seventh  and  the  twelfth  year  of 
the  child’s  life  is  taken  up  by  the  cutting  of  the 
incisors,  the  canine  teeth,  and  the  bicuspides  or 
first  imperfect  grinders.  The  first  adult  molaris 
comes  to  perfection  and  cuts  the  gum  about  the 
twelfth  year  of  age,  the  second  about  the  eight¬ 
eenth,  and  the  third,  or  dens  sapientiae  (the  wise- 
tooth),  from  the  twentieth  to  the  thirtieth  ;  so  that 
the  incisores  and  cuspidati  (canine  teeth)  require 
about  six  or  seven  years  from  their  first  appear¬ 
ance  to  come  to  perfection,  the  bicuspides  about 
seven  or  eight,  and  the  molares  about  twelve.” 

This  gradual  growth  of  the  permanent  teeth 
within  the  jaw  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  allow 
of  a  very  convenient  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the 
temporary  or  milk  teeth  :  for  as  the  former  rise  in 
the  jaw,  they  appear  to  press  on  the  fangs  of  the 
neighbouring  milk  teeth,  and  thus  to  cause  ab¬ 
sorption  of  those  parts.  Mr.  Hunter  says,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  erroneous  to  suppose  that  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  the  fang  is  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of 
the  new  teeth  below.  At  all  events,  the  fangs  of 
the  old  milk  teeth  are  gradually  absorbed,  and 
hence  the  bodies  of  the  milk  teeth  fall  out,  their 
support  in  the  jaw  being  lost  as  the  fangs  disap¬ 
pear.  The  grounds  for  Mr.  Hunter  s  scepticism 
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on  this  point  are,  1st,  that  the  pulps  of  the  adult 
teeth  are  not  formed  in  the  sockets  which  contain 
the  milk  teeth  ;  for  each  tooth,  permanent  as  well 
as  temporary,  has  its  own  socket : — and,  2dly,  be¬ 
cause  in  some  rare  cases,  where  the  permanent 
bicuspides  for  instance  have  been  deficient,  the 
fang  of  the  old  milk  grinder  has  been  absorbed, 
and  the  body  of  the  tooth  has  fallen  out  just  as  if 
the  new  tooth  had  been  under  it ;  the  only  dif¬ 
ference  being,  that  the  process  has  not  been  so 
rapidly  completed  as  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances. 

This  last  argument  is  a  strong  one,  but  it  is 
not  conclusive  against  the  opinion  that  absorption 
of  the  milk  fang  is  occasioned  by  the  growing  of 
the  permanent  tooth  beneath  it ;  for  in  many  of 
those  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  draw  the  old 
milk  teeth  because  the  permanent  teeth  have  cut 
the  gum  at  an  improper  place,  the  fangs  of  the 
milk  teeth  which  are  thus  drawn  will  be  found  to 
be  not  at  all  wasted  ;  apparently,  on  account  of 
their  having  escaped  the  pressure  of  the  tooth 
which  ought  to  have  grown  underneath. 

But  it  is  not  intended  to  discuss  here  the  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  the  permanent  teeth  ;  hereafter  they 
may  advantageously  come  under  consideration. 
At  present,  the  milk  teeth  are  the  chief  objects  of 
attention,  and  the  next  point  is  the  mode,  in 
which  cutting  the  milk  teeth  becomes  dangerous 
to  the  child. 
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Some  children  cut  their  teeth  without  pain  or 
inconvenience  ;  whilst  to  others  dentition  is  a 
dreadful  cause  of  suffering*  and  to  many  of  death. 
As  a  rule  of  almost  universal  application,  it  may 
be  stated,  that  if  a  child  be  healthy  he  will  cut 
his  teeth  without  difficulty,  if  unhealthy,  not. 
This  is  consonant  to  reason  ;  for  it  is  scarcely  to 
be  expected,  that  the  performance  of  any  of  the 
natural  actions  shall  be  hurtful  to  the  body  when 
in  health,  although  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that 
many  of  these  actions  may  cause  irritation,  and 
consequently  lead  to  disease  if  the  body  be  pre¬ 
disposed  to  be  thus  disordered. 

The  teeth  do  not  cut  the  gum  in  the  literal  ac¬ 
ceptation  of  the  word  cut.  It  is  a  law  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body  that  when  any  part  is  pressed  on  by  an 
extraneous  substance,  it  is  absorbed,  or,  in  other 
words,  removed  by  the  action  of  the  vessels  of  (he 
part.  If  a  limb  be  bound  by  means  of  a  roller,  it 
will  become  less  in  size  ;  if  a  pea  be  pressed  firm¬ 
ly  on  the  skin,  it  will  gradually  imbed  itself  in  the 
part.  In  like  manner,  as  the  teeth  grow,  they 
press  on  the  gum,  absorption  takes  place,  and  the 
gum  becomes  thinner,  until  it  at  last  gives  way 
and  the  teeth  appear  in  the  opening. 

It  is  remarked  above,  that  this  process  is  ac¬ 
complished  without  pain  or  difficulty  if  the  child 
be  healthy;  but  that  it  is  otherwise  if  the  child  be 
habitually  disordered.  One  of  the  attributes  of 
health  is,  that  the  body  can  allow*  itself  to  be 
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pressed  on  to  a  certain  degree,,  or  be  otherwise 
subjected  to  sources  of  irritation  without  irrita¬ 
tion  being  produced.  A  healthy  person  would 
bear  with  impunity  a  pea  to  be  imbedded  in  his 
flesh  by  the  process  alluded  to  above  :  if  he  were 
unhealthy,  such  an  attempt  would  probably  pro¬ 
duce  much  inflammation.  In  like  manner,  if  a 
child  be  healthy,  it  cuts  its  teeth  without  difficulty ; 
if  not,  the  pressure  of  the  teeth  on  the  gum  be¬ 
comes  a  cause  of  irritation,  inflammation  is  pro¬ 
duced,  and  the  child  suffers:  or,  where  he  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  irritable  and  predisposed  to  disease,  more 
formidable  complaints  are  brought  on.  In  gene¬ 
ral,  this  disorder  from  teething  is  shown  only 
by  the  child  being  cross,  by  his  mouth  being  ir¬ 
ritated  and  inflamed,  and  by  the  presence  of  some 
degree  of  fever  ;  but,  in  many  cases,  still  more 
severe  disease  shows  itself,  fevers  are  produced  or 
are  aggravated,  and  disorders  of  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem,  such  as  convulsions,  and  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  or  water  in  the  head,  occur. 

Even  healthy  children  are  sometimes  brought 
into  dangerby  the  irritation  which  cutting  the  teeth 
produces.  All  the  children  of  one  family  took 
cold  :  the  elder  children  suffered  but  little,  but 
the  youngest,  who  was  cutting  the  four  first 
grinders  at  the  time,  became  suddenly  much 
worse,  the  gums  swelled  and  were  much  inflamed, 
symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  came  on, 
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the  child  had  a  long;  illness  and  was  with  difficulty 
saved  from  death.  In  this  case,  the  accidental 
cold  caused  the  child,  who  had  been  before  per¬ 
fectly  healthy,  to  become  irritable,  and  thus  the 
teething  became  a  source  of  dangerous  disease  ; 
whereas,  if  the  child  had  not  thus  taken  cold,  he 
would  probably  have  cut  the  four  grinders  with¬ 
out  injury  being  produced. 

It  may  appear  to  be  extraordinary  that  cutting 
the  teeth  should  be  such  a  formidable  cause  of  ir¬ 
ritation  ;  but  the  bodies  of  children  are  particu¬ 
larly  irritable ;  they  are  peculiarly  susceptible  of 
receiving  impressions,  and  therefore  a  very  slight 
cause  of  irritation  will  often  be  sufficient  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  most  dangerous  diseases.  This  irrita¬ 
bility  goes  off'  when  the  child  grows  older,  as  the 
subject  under  consideration  proves  ;  for,  although 
cutting  the  first  set  of  teeth  is  often  so  hazardous 
to  children,  cutting  the  second  set  is  very  seldom 
attended  by  material  inconvenience. 

The  evil  which  arises  to  children  from  denti¬ 
tion  is  very  various  in  its  kind;  indeed  it  com¬ 
prises  nearly  all  the  diseases  to  which  children 
are  liable.  The  mode  of  production  is  very  simple. 
The  child  is  rendered  more  irritable,  or,  in  other 
words,  is  predisposed  to  disease,  by  being  in  a 
state  of  disordered  health  ;  the  process  of  den¬ 
tition  acts  as  a  new  source  of  irritation,  and  pro¬ 
duces  its  effect,  in  some  cases,  by  directly  exciting 
the  consequent  disease,  and  in  others  by  more 
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violently  predisposing*  the  body  to  be  acted  on  by 
the  exciting*  causes  of  that  disease. 

Some  children  cut  their  teeth  with  a  cough, 
others  with  a  purging,  and  the  latter,  especially, 
is  thought  to  be  a  favourable  symptom  of  denti¬ 
tion.  So  indeed  it  is,  inasmuch  as  it  reduces  the 
actions  of  the  constitution,  in  the  same  way  as 
any  other  evacuant  would  do.  Still  it  is  itself  a 
disease  excited  by  dentition  in  a  child  whose  ali¬ 
mentary  canal  has  become  prone  to  disorder  on 
account  of  some  previous  injudicious  treatment, 
especially  as  respects  his  feeding.  The  cough,  in 
like  manner,  is  produced  by  dentition  acting  as  an 
irritant  in  a  child  who  is  predisposed  to  inflam  - 
matory  diseases  of  the  chest. 

Again,  dentition  predisposes  the  body  to  be 
acted  on  by  some  of  the  causes  of  fever.  Most 
children  are  feverish  whilst  cutting  their  teeth  ; 
but  dentition  frequently  aggravates  common  fe¬ 
verish  complaints  and  makes  them  dangerous,  as 
is  shown  by  the  case  which  is  related  above.  The 
danger  of  fevers  arises  from  the  accidental  in¬ 
flammations,  or  other  obstructions  of  particular 
parts,  by  which  they  are  frequently  accompanied ; 
and  the  seat  of  these  inflammations,  or  other  ob¬ 
structions,  is  generally  determined  either  by  the 
peculiar  weak  part  of  the  person’s  body,  or  by  the 
accidental  presence  of  the  exciting  causes  of  such 
inflammations  of  the  parts  alluded  to.  In  gene¬ 
ral,  dentition  acts,  in  these  cases,  by  predisposing 
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the  body  to  be  more  easily  affected  by  the  excit¬ 
ing*  causes  of  these  diseases  :  but,  in  other  cases, 
it  acts  as  their  exciting  cause.  Let  it  be  supposed, 
for  instance,  that  the  lungs  are  a  child’s  weak 
part,  and  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  he 
would  have  a  cough  during;  dentition  —  let  him  be 
exposed  to  cold  whilst  cutting  hi^  teeth,  and  not 
only  will  he  be  more  disposed  to  take  cold  at  such 
a  time,  but  the  fever  will  be  much  more  likely  to 
put  on  the  form  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  than 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  Here  then  den¬ 
tition  acts  as  a  violent  predisposing  cause  of  dis¬ 
ease.  But  let  the  child  be  predisposed  to  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  brain,  then  dentition  will  often  act 
as  an  exciting  cause  ;  for  whenever  the  body  of  a 
child  is  disordered,  teething  will  create  a  greater 
flow  of  blood  to  the  head  than  is  natural.  This 
increased  quantity  of  blood  will  often  be  alone 
sufficient  to  excite  inflammation  of  the  brain  when 
the  body  is  predisposed  to  that  disease  ;  but  it  will 
have  this  effect  more  certainly,  when  it  is  joined 
to  the  inflamed  and  therefore  irritating  state  of  the 
gums  which  always  attends  dentition  under  such 
circumstances. 

The  material  fact  for  recollection  in  this  gene¬ 
ral  account  of  the  evils  which  accrue  to  children 
from  the  process  of  dentition  is,  that  a  previous 
disordered  or  unhealthy  state  of  the  child  is,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  necessary,  before  cutting 
the  teeth  can  become  a  cause  of  disease.  This 
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is  the  material  tact;  for,  if  such  be  the  case,  it  is 
generally  our  own  fault  when  our  children  suffer 
much  during  teething.  Were  infants  fed  and  at¬ 
tended  to  according  to  the  plan  laid  down  in  a 
preceding  page,  dentition  would  be,  comparatively 
speaking,  an  unimportant  process.  But,  as  the 
affairs  of  nurseries  are  at  present  conducted,  pa¬ 
rents  may  congratulate  themselves  when  their 
children  have  passed  the  period  of  dentition  ;  for 
it  certainly  forms  one  of  the  most  important  aeras 
of  a  child’s  life.  Danger  will  occasionally  arise 
even  in  the  most  healthy  children,  and  in  those 
who  are  the  most  properly  attended  to,  as  a  case 
related  above  shows  ;  but  the  general  fact  is,  that, 
if  infants  be  fed  on  the  proper  diet,  if  air,  exercise, 
and  clothing,  be  allowed  them  in  due  proportion, 
and  if  their  minds  be  kept  under  controul,  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  teething  will  pass  over  almost  without  be¬ 
ing  remarked. 


Art.  3.  Medical  Sentences.  No.  1. 

1.  — Diet  is  a  better  remedy  for  most  dis¬ 
eases  than  medicine:  the  latter  often  cures  the 
disorder,  but  the  former,  if  its  use  be  continued, 
prevents  as  well  as  cures,  because  it  generally 
strikes  at  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

2.  — Some  diseases  are  very  polite  ;  they  never 
come  unless  by  invitation.  The  gout  is  one  of 
these. 
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Art  4.  On  the  Gout  and  its  Causes. 

Our  article  on  the  gout  will  not  be  liked — cer¬ 
tainly  not  by  the  majority  of  those  readers  who 
suffer  from  the  disease.  And  yet,  we  believe  that 
it  contains  much  that  is  true  ;  but  even  truth  too 
often  gives  offence. 

A  mystery  has  been  made  of  the  gout  from  time 
immemorial.  This  has  arisen  partly  from  the  pe¬ 
culiar  nature  of  the  disorder  itself;  bub  in  much 
greater  part,  from  its  close  connexion  with  certain 
agreeable  but  improper  habits  of  life.  This  con¬ 
nexion  naturally  deceives  us  into  believing  that 
the  fault,  when  we  have  the  gout,  is  in  the  dis¬ 
ease,  and  not  in  ourselves.  Were  the  presence 
of  gout  less  dependant  on  the  luxuries  of  civilized 
life,  it  would  be  looked  on  with  different  eyes. 
If  it  arose  from  poor-living  and  not  from  repletion, 
from  abstinence  and  not  from  too-full  feeding, 
the  mystery  would  cease  ;  for  the  cure  would  be 
easy.  No  man  finds  it  difficult  to  learn  how  to 
enjoy  the  good  things  of  this  life :  the  difficulty 
lies  in  knowing  how  to  refrain  from  them.  And 
yet,  it  might  be  thought,  that  the  pain,  which  at¬ 
tends  a  fit  of  the  gout,  would  be  a  sufficient  guaran¬ 
tee  against  future  indulgence :  but  present  plea¬ 
sure  blots  out  the  remembrance  of  pain  which  is 
passed  ;  whilst  the  knowledge  that  the  pain  which 
is  to  come,  during  future  attacks,  is  inevitable,  if 
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the  indulgences  on  which  the  attacks  depend  be 
continued,  is  not  sufficiently  understood. 

Another  deceiving*  circumstance  is,  that  the 
gout  is  considered  to  be  an  incurable  disease ;  at 
least,  that  its  attacks  cannot  be  prevented  from 
recurring  at  certain  intervals.  There  are  many 
diseases  which  have,  even,  in  the  public  estima¬ 
tion,  a  better  claim  to  be  considered  incurable ; 
and  yet  these  diseases  are  not  looked  on  as  mys¬ 
terious.  The  mystery  of  the  gout,  therefore^ 
does  not  lie  in  its  incurability.  The  gout,  how¬ 
ever,  is  peculiar  in  several  particulars.  The  pe¬ 
riodical  nature  of  its  attack,  its  being  apparently 
hereditary,  the  frequent  capriciousness  of  its 
symptoms,  the  oddness  of  the  part  in  which  it  ge¬ 
nerally  seats  itself,  its  apparent  translations  to 
more  important  organs,  its  being  a  disease  which 
almost  exclusively  affects  the  rich  and  luxurious, 
and  the  unwillingness  in  patients  to  believe  that 
it  is  the  child  of  guilty  pleasures — these,  it  is, 
which  have  led  to  the  idea  that  the  gout  is  a  mys¬ 
terious  something  which  is  not  amenable  to  the 
common  laws  of  pathology. 

After  all,  the  great  question  is  this — Is  the  gout 
a  curable  disorder  ?  It  certainly  is.  The  attack 
of  gout  is  cut  short  and  cured  in  many  ways  every 
day  ;  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  persons  have  prevented  the  recurrence 
of  the  disease  by  attention  and  resolution  in  com¬ 
bating  the  causes  which  lead  to  it.  A  medical 
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gentleman,,  who  inherits  the  gout,  and  whose 
brother  has  suffered  from  its  attacks  for  many 
years,  was  affected  by  the  gout  at  the  accustomed 
age.  This  .gentleman  had  a  large  family,  and 
was  unable  to  support  them  except  by  constant 
attention  to  business  :  he  therefore  could  not  af¬ 
ford  to  be  laid  up  once  or  twice  in  the  year  for  a 
month,  or  one  or  two  twelfths  of  his  present  ex¬ 
istence.  But  he  thought  vigorously  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  forswore  the  tempting  excitives  of  his  com¬ 
plaint,  had  courage  enough  to  act  on  his  good  re¬ 
solutions,  and  he  has  now  been  free  from  an  at¬ 
tack  for  more  than  thirty  years.  It  is  true,  that 
the  life  of  a  country  medical  man,  inasmuch  as  it 
includes  much  out-of-door  exercise,  is  almost  an 
antidote  to  the  gout ;  but,  in  our  friend’s  case, 
this  antidote  was  evidently  not  sufficient  to  ward 
off  the  disease,  otherwise  he  would  not  been  at¬ 
tacked.  It  was,  however,  a  great  assistance;  al¬ 
though,  it  is  probable,  that  the  new  habits  of  life 
which  he  adopted  would  have  been  effectual  even 
under  much  less  favourable  circumstances. 

We  believe,  that  the  late  celebrated  professor. 
Dr.  Gregory,  was  also  a  memorable  instance  of 
the  power  which  we  possess  over  the  gout.  His 
father,  it  is  said,  died  a  martyr  to  the  disease  at  an 
early  age ;  and  it  is  well  known  that,  before  the 
age  of  thirty,  Dr.  Gregory  himself  was  so  crippled 
by  its  attacks,  that  it  would  soon  have  been  im¬ 
practicable  for  him  to  fulfill  his  professional  du- 
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ties,  and  probably  he  would  not  have  long  sur¬ 
vived  the  severity  of  the  disorder.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  changed  his  plan  of  living,  and 
succeeded  in  eradicating  the  enemy  from  his  con¬ 
stitution.  He  died  of  another  disorder  at  above 
the  age  of  seventy  years. 

Every  one  may  cure  himself  of  the  gout.  We 
intend  to  be  understood  literally.  It  maybe  cured 
in  all  cases  so  long  as  the  constitution  is  not  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  disease.  The  gout,  however,  can¬ 
not  repeatedly  affect  an  individual  without  sooner 
or  later  disorganizing  or  destroying  the  powers  of 
some  vital  part.  In  the  loose  nomenclature  of  the 
day,  the  symptoms  which  these  states  of  disor¬ 
ganization  produce  are  called  gout,  equally  with 
the  simple  disorder  from  which  they  arise :  but, 
whilst  it  is  improper  to  adopt  this  faulty  and  inju¬ 
rious  nomenclature,  it  is  evident  that  no  plan  of 
treatment  can  raise  up  and  new-model  a  broken- 
down  constitution.  Such  cases  as  these,  there¬ 
fore,  do  not  invalidate  the  assertion,  that  every 
one  may  cure  himself  of  the  gout. 

The  gout  of  young  persons  may  always  be 
cured  ;  and  even  in  the  worst  cases,  in  those, 
where,  from  repeated  attacks,  the  limbs  have  be¬ 
come  crippled,  the  digestive  organs  destroyed,  the 
liver  diseased,  and  the  head  in  imminent  and  hour¬ 
ly  danger  of  an  apoplectic  seizure,  or  where  even 
palsy  has  robbed  the  body  of  its  powers,  though 
a  cure  may  be  unattainable,  yet  life  may  be  made 
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more  comfortable,,  and  the  descent  to  the  grave 
less  rapid.  The  simple  remedy  is  to  avoid  the 
causes  which  lead  to  these  evils,  and  to  adopt  new 
and  more  congenial  habits  of  life ;  the  latter  be¬ 
ing,  of  course,  varied  according  to  the  state  of  the 
patient,  and  adapted  to  the  present  condition  of 
his  bodily  powers. 

The  causes  then  of  gout  will  be  pointed  out  in 
the  present  article  ;  and,  it  is  hoped,  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  will  be  made  sufficiently  plain  to  show  those 
who  are  liable  to  its  attacks  how  they  may  them¬ 
selves  deduce  the  proper  mode  of  eradicating  it 
from  the  constitution. 

Dr.  Armstrong  says,  that  the  gout  is  only  one 
form  of  inflammatory  fever,  and  he  is  right.  The 
inflammation  which  characterizes  gout  is  as  pure 
an  inflammation  from  a  common  cause  as  pleurisy 
is.  The  causes  of  these  two  forms  of  inflamma¬ 
tory  fever,  indeed,  are  different,  although  they  are 
both  of  a  common  kind ;  the  seat  of  the  inflam¬ 
mation  also  is  different  in  the  two  cases,  and, 
therefore,  its  appearance,  as  shown  by  the  symp¬ 
toms,  is  different,  but  they  both  belong  to  the  same 
order  of  diseases.  The  same  thing  may  be  said 
of  other  inflammatory  disorders  which  arise  from 
common  causes  ;  rheumatism,  erysipelas,  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  bowels — all  these,  and  many  others, 
are  cases  of  common  inflammatory  fever,  as  Dr. 
Armstrong  leaches  ;  and  they  only  differ  from 
each  other,  because,  as  the  inflammation  is  si- 
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tuated  in  a  different  part,  and  the  state  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  is  different,  therefore  the  nature  of  the 
disorder  is  different. 

The  causes  of  inflammation,  as  of  all  other  dis¬ 
eases,  are  of  two  kinds  ;  predisposing*  and  exciting- 
causes  ;  and  both  of  them,  as  we  have  explained 
in  our  last  number*,  are  necessary  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  disorder.  The  predisposing  causes 
are  such  as  produce  certain  states  of  the  body 
which  make  it  liable  to  be  acted  on  by  the  ex¬ 
citing  causes  of  inflammation. 

Dr.  Armstrong,  in  his  excellent  lecture  on  in¬ 
flammation,  divides  the  predisposing  causes  into 
three  classes  or  states  of  the  constitution.  The 
first  of  these  states,  he  says,  is,  where  the  body 
is  affected  by  some  hereditary  or  acquired  local 
weakness  ;  the  second  is,  where  the  body  is  in  a 
state  of  general  irritation  ;  and  the  third,  where 
the  system  is  too  full  of  blood,  or  where  a  plethora 
is  present. 

All  or  any  of  these  states  of  the  constitution 
predispose  it  to  be  affected  by  the  exciting  causes 
of  inflammation  ;  and,  just  as  one  or  other  of  them 
predominates,  is  the  inflammation  fixed  on  this  or 
that  part,  and  then  the  disease  becomes  of  this  or 
that  kind.  If  a  person  inherit  a  weak  chest,  or 
have  acquired  one  by  suffering  from  frequent 

*  See  article  “  on  the  state  which  is  called  health,  and  on 
the  mode  in  which  disease  is  produced,"  page  171. 
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attacks  of  chest-diseases,  if  the  exciting  causes  of 
inflammation  be  applied :  that  is,  for  instance,  it 
he  take  cold,  the  disease  will  be  pleurisy  or  peri- 
pneumony  perhaps.  If,  on  the  contrary,  his 
hereditary  or  acquired  local  weakness  be  that 
state  of  the  body  which  predisposes  to  gout,  and 
the  body  be  also  in  a  plethoric  state,  the  gout  will 
be  produced  when  an  exciting  cause  of  inflamma¬ 
tion  is  applied. 

The  hereditary  nature  of  the  gout  or  its  appa¬ 
rent  tendency  to  be  transmitted  from  father  to 
son  has  always  engaged  the  attention  of  mankind  : 
but  the  subject  has  been  misunderstood.  No 
disease  is  hereditary,  strictly  speaking ;  but  that 
peculiar  structure  of  particular  parts  which  pre¬ 
disposes  the  body  to  be  attacked  by  the  gout  under 
certain  circumstances,  may  be,  and  is  transmitted 
from  generation  to  generation.  Hence,  as  a  son 
will  probably  inherit  his  father’s  organization,  if 
he  likewise  inherit  his  father’s  habits  of  life,  and 
indulge  in  those  luxuries  which  lead  to  the  gout, 
he  will  himself  as  surely  he  affected  by  the  disease 
as  his  father  was  before  him. 

It  is  related  by  an  excellent  observer,  that 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  Scotch  vil¬ 
lage  were  remarkable  for  possessing  a  nose  of  a 
peculiar  form ;  and,  on  examining  the  portraits  of 
some  of  the  ancestors  of  the  resident  landholder, 
it  appeared,  that  these  noses  were  the  exact  coun¬ 
terpart  of  that  of  one  of  them,  a  former  Chan- 
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eellor  of  Scotland,  who  had  not  been  very  re¬ 
markable  for  the  strictness  of  his  moral  habits. 

Whatever  then  the  peculiarity  of  structure  may 
be  which  predisposes  to  the  gout,  it  is  transmitted 
from  father  to  son  with  as  much  certainty  as  the 
Scotch  Chancellor’s  nose  was.  But  as  it  very 
seldom  happens  that  this  structure  is  so  peculiar 
as  to  lead  necessarily  to  an  attack  of  the  gout,  the 
addition  of  other  predisposing  causes  is  commonly 
required  before  the  disease  is  produced.  It  is 
probably  for  this  reason,  that  the  hereditary  trans¬ 
mission  of  gout  is  so  uncertain.  It  often  happens, 
that  the  children  of  very  gouty  parents  are  none 
of  them  affected  by  the  disease.  In  other  cases, 
only  a  small  proportion  of  such  children  suffer : 
indeed  the  variety  in  this  respect  is  so  remarkable, 
that  several  learned  physicians  have  been  led  to 
doubt  there  being  any  truth  in  the  'hypothesis, 
that  the  gout  is  hereditary,  in  any  sense  of  the 
word. 

On  the  principle  however,  of  like  producing 
like,  of  the  structure  of  the  father’s  body  probably 
descending  to  the  son,  it  is  to  be  expected,  that 
the  children  of  gouty  parents  will  be  more  liable 
to  the  gout  than  persons  who  are  not  thus  de¬ 
scended  from  a  gouty  ancestor:  and  indeed,  it  is 
found,  on  careful  examination,  that  the  majority 
of  gouty  persons  are  the  children  of  gouty  parents. 
Nevertheless  this  majority  is  but  a  small  one.  Out 
of  215  cases  of  gout.  Dr.  Scudamore  found,  that 
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84  were  original,  that  is  “  cases  of  acquired  gout, 
in  which  no  family  reference  could  be  traced.' ’ 
In  105  of  the  cases,  one  or  both  of  the  parents  of 
the  patients  had  been  the  subjects  of  gout :  in  the 
remainder,  the  disease  had  only  appeared  in  the 
preceding  generation,  or  in  the  collateral  line. 

If  the  cases  of  acquired  gout  be  to  those  in 
which  the  disease  is  hereditary  as  84  to  215,  it  is 
sufficiently  clear,  that  other  predisposing  causes 
besides  hereditary  disposition  must  exist  for  the 
production  of  gout.  Dr.  Scudamore  arranges  the 
predisposing  causes  of  gout  in  the  following  order. 

I.  The  adult  age.  2.  Particular  bodily  conforma¬ 
tion.  3.  Constitution  and  temperament.  4.  The 
male  sex.  5.  Station  of  life  and  occupation. 
6.  State  of  the  mind.  7.  Severe  study.  8.  Ani¬ 
mal  food.  9.  Strong  liquors.  10.  Indolence. 

II.  Plethora.  12.  Too  great  an  indulgence  in 
animal  pleasures.  13.  Climate,  season  of  the  year 
and  state  of  the  atmosphere;  and  he  sums  them 
all  up  in  a  consideration  of  a  morbid  state  of  the 
digestive  organs ”  as  the  grand  predisposing  cause 
of  the  gout. 

It  would  seem  that  some  of  these  predisposing 
causes  are  more  essential  in  producing  gout  than 
others.  The  gout  is  a  disease  of  repletion,  and 
therefore,  a  plethora  or  an  overabundance  of  blood 
in  the  blood-vessels,  is  perhaps  the  most  essential 
of  these  predisposing  causes ;  for,  although  it 
would  appear,  that  a  morbid  state  of  the  digestive 
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organs  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  a  fit  of  the 
gou^  yet  it  is  necessary  that  some  other  predis¬ 
posing  cause  should  exist  to  direct;  as  it  were;  to 
the  structure  in  which  the  morbid  action  shall  be 
seated.  It  seems  necessary  too;  that  the  body 
shall  be  originally  healthy;  the  veins  full  and  di¬ 
lated;  the  circulation  hurried;  and  the  tempera¬ 
ment  sanguineous  ;  or  rather  sanguineous  joined 
with  some  degree  of  irritability  of  fibre,  or,  as 
Dr.  Scudamore  expresses  it;  some  weakness  of  the 
arterial  system.  Moreover;  that  the  chest  shall 
be  capacious,  and  the  action  of  the  lungs  vigorous 
and  unimpeded :  for,  by  the  latter  conformation 
of  body,  the  cpiantity  of  blood  is  likely  to  be  much 
increased. 

The  other  predisposing  causes  are  probably 
not  so  essential ;  at  least  the  gout  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  without  any  of  them,  being  present  in  the 
constitution.  An  exception,  however,  may  be 
made  in  favour  of  a  too  great  indulgence  in  the 
use  of  rich  food  and  of  stimulating  drink  :  for  un¬ 
less  an  overplus  of  nourishment  be  taken,  that  is 
an  overplus  when  compared  with  the  wants  or 
expenditure  of  the  body,  it  is  evident  that  a  super¬ 
abundance  of  blood  will  not  be  produced.  As 
for  the  rest,  the  adult  age  is  not  a  necessary  pre¬ 
disposing  cause ;  for  a  few  rare  cases  of  the  gout 
occurring:  in  children  have  been  recorded.  Neither 
is  the  male  sex  necessary ;  for  although  women 
are  generally  attacked  by  the  disease  at  a  later 
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period  of  life  than  men  are,  yet,  the  gout  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  prevalent  in  the  female  sex  when  the  other 
predisposing  causes  are  permitted  to  exist.  In 
like  manner,  persons  in  all  stations  of  life,  and  of 
all  occupations,  will  be  attacked  by  the  gout  under 
certain  circumstances.  Neither  are  the  remain¬ 
ing  causes  the  depressing  passions,  severe  study, 
indolence,  indulgence  in  animal  pleasures,  and 
climate,  &c.  absolutely  necessary  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  gout ;  for  its  attacks  occur  under  circum¬ 
stances  which  do  not  include  any  of  these  pre¬ 
disposing  causes.  They  all,  however,  operate 
strongly  in  assisting  the  more  essential  predis¬ 
posing  causes  when  present. 

Many  of  them  too,  act  as  exciting  causes  of  the 
gout,  when  the  body  has  become  highly  pre¬ 
disposed  to  have  the  disease  produced.  Thus,  a 
a  fit  of  the  gout  is  frequently  brought  on  by  sud¬ 
den  bursts  of  passion,  or  by  severe  study,  or  by 
climate,  or  by  protracted  debauchery  of  any  kind. 

The  exciting  causes  of  the  gout,  however,  re¬ 
quire  a  more  particular  enunciation.  Dr.  Scuda¬ 
more  enumerates,  as  exciting  causes,  1st,  exces¬ 
sive  intemperance ;  and  the  use  of  champaign,  as 
a  part  of  the  debauch,  is  mentioned  as  a  peculiar¬ 
ly  efficient  exciting  cause,  it  is  said  on  account  of 
its  containing  much  free  acid  :  2d,  acidity  when 
produced  largely  by  any  means  :  3d,  obstruction 
or  excess  of  bile  when  suddenly  produced  :  4th, 
the  application  of  cold  either  with  or  without  wet. 
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especially  when  in  concurrence  with  fatigue.  In 
many  eases,  only  standing  on  a  cold  and  damp 
pavement  has  been  sufficient  to  excite  an  attack 
of  the  gout :  5th,  External  injuries.  In  one  case, 
the  gout  appeared  in  the  toe  on  the  third  day  af¬ 
ter  a  broken  portion  of  the  thumb  nail  had  been 
torn  so  incautiously  as  to  make  the  part  tender. 

Very  soon,  the  thumb  and  part  of  the  hand  put 
on  a  swollen  and  shining  appearance,  and  was  ex¬ 
quisitely  painful.  Suddenly,  on  the  third  evening, 
the  pain  quitted  the  thumb  and  seized  the  toe  ; 
next  the  ancle,  then  the  knee,  and  lastly  the  great 
toe  of  the  other  foot.”  In  three  other  cases,  the 
o-out  followed  a  fall  from  horse-back,  although  no 
apparent  external  or  local  injury  was  produced 
by  the  fall.  The  pressure  of  a  tight  shoe,  or  an 
accidental  sprain,  is,  in  like  manner,  a  frequent 
exciting  cause  of  the  gout:  6th,  Fatigue  and 
anxiety  :  7th,  The  passions,  when  suddenly  and 
violently  aroused. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  these  causes,  both  pre¬ 
disposing  and  exciting,  but  especially  the  latter, 
are  not  different  from  those,  which,  in  their  action 
on  the  human  body,  produce  other  diseases  as  well 
as  the  gout.  It  is  from  the  combination  of  them, 
but  especially  from  the  peculiarity  of  that  predis¬ 
posing  cause  which  constitutes  the  weak  part  of 
individuals,  that  the  resulting  disease  is  the  gout, 
or  any  other  of  the  inflammatory  diseases  which 
arise  from  common  causes. 

<v» 
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Now,  however,  we  arrive  at  the  consideration 
of  a  very  difficult  part  of  the  subject.  What  is 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  gout?  or,  in  other 
words,  how  is  it  that  the  inflammation  which  re¬ 
sults  from  a  common  cause  of  fever,  acting  on  a 
certain  morbid  state  of  the  digestive  organs  in  a 
plethoric  person,  produces  an  inflammation  of  the 
toe  ?  The  exciting  and  predisposing  causes  of 
the  gout  are  easily  recognised  ;  but  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  discover  the  proximate  cause.  When  a 
sore  throat  follows  the  application  of  cold  to  the 
skin.,  the  known  connexion  which  exists  between 
the  mucous  membrane,  which  lines  the  throat, 
and  the  skin,  seems  to  afford  a  satisfactory  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  :  but  we  know  of  no  such 
connexion  as  existing  between  the  digestive  or¬ 
gans  and  the  part  which  is  usually  affected  in  the 
gout.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  we  are  unacquaint¬ 
ed  both  with  the  peculiar  part  of  the  joints  in 
which  the  essential  inflammation  resides,  and  the 
part  of  the  digestive  organs  which  suffers  pre¬ 
viously  ;  and  this  ignorance  is,  perhaps,  a  suf¬ 
ficient  explanation  of  the  mystery  which  hangs 
over  the  proximate  cause  of  the  gout. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  ligaments  form  the  pe¬ 
culiar  structure  which  is  inflamed  in  the  gout ; 
but  this  is  a  mere  supposition,  and,  moreover,  it 
does  not  explain  the  violent  inflammation  of  the 
skin  which  so  universally  occurs  in  this  disease. 

Fortunately,  a  knowledge  of  the  proximate 
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cause  of  the  gout  is  not  necessary  to  the  elucida¬ 
tion  of  the  best  mode  of  preventing  the  oecur- 
rencce  of  this  painful  disease  ;  although,,  such 
knowledge  might  be  advantageous  in  improving 
our  remedial  means  when  the  disease  is  actually 
present.  It  has  been  sufficiently  proved,  that  the 
gout  may  be,  in  perhaps  all  cases,  prevented  from 
occurring,  both  by  the  history  of  the  disease  and 
by  actual  experience. 

The  poor,  who  labour  for  many  hours  every 
day,  are  seldom  affected  by  the  disease  ;  even  al¬ 
though  they  may  indulge,  either  occasionally  or 
habitually,  in  the  use  of  a  full  diet,  and  of  fer¬ 
mented  liquors.  Even  the  London  coal-heavers, 
who  drink,  it  is  said,  on  the  average,  twelve  or 
fourteen  quarts  of  porter  daily,  are  scarcely  ever 
subject  to  the  disorder.  They  become  old,  and 
die  at  a  very  early  period  of  life  ;  but  they  do  not 
suffer  from  the  gout.  In  them,  excessive  labour 
counteracts  the  effects  of  excess  of  stimulus.  In 
like  manner,  those  men  who  lead  active  lives,  and 
live  much  in  the  open  air,  escape  the  gout,  if  even 
moderately  temperate  in  their  habits.  Some,  in¬ 
deed,  are  more  predisposed  to  be  attacked  than 
others  are,  and  in  them  the  precautionary  means 
must  be  more  strict ;  but  even,  perhaps,  in  the 
most  predisposed,  the  disease  may  be  warded  off, 
in  every  case,  by  such  a  degree  of  careful  absti¬ 
nence,  with  regard  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
food,  and  of  drink,  as  wilk  emancipate  the  patient 
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from  the  action  of  those  causes  which  predispose 
to  the  go ut. 

How  then  does  the  gout  arise  ?  It  would  seem, 
that  one  of  the  greatest  differences  between  the 
adult  age,  and  the  period  which  precedes  it,  is, 
that  in  the  former  a  harmony  and  perfection  of 
bodily  actions  exists,  which  is  broken  as  years 
pass  on.  Children  feel  no  ailments  :  full  of  life 
and  activity,  each  part  performs  its  due  office  si¬ 
lently  and  perfectly  ;  so  that  a  child  may  be  al¬ 
most  said  not  to  feel  that  it  lives.  After  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  puberty  has  passed,  however,  and  when 
the  growth  of  the  body  is  completed,  so  that  a  na¬ 
tural  outlet  of  that  kind  no  longer  remains  for  a 
superabundant  or  irregular  diet,  indiscretions  and 
erroneous  habits  of  life  break  this  harmonious 
balance  of  the  bodily  actions,  particular  parts  are 
irritated  and  thrown  into  disorder,  what  we  call 
morbid  sympathies  are  brought  into  play,  particu¬ 
lar  structures  become  deranged,  and  thus  diseases 
of  importance  are  produced. 

So  it  is  with  the  gout.  A  healthy  man,  of  ra¬ 
ther  a  full  habit,  but  of  somewhat  a  nervous  or  ir¬ 
ritable  temperament,  lives  more  freely  than  his 
bodilv  powers  will  bear.  Repletion  takes  place, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  digestive  organs  are 
rendered  irritable,  or  are,  in  otherways,  morbidly 
deranged  ;  inflammatory  fever  is  produced,  and 
the  combined  influence  of  the  temperament,  the 
state  of  repletion,  and  the  peculiarity  of  the  ab- 
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Nominal  derangement,  determines  that  that  inflam- 
matory  fever  shall  appear  in  the  form  of  the  gout. 

If  this  be  the  process  by  which  the  gout  is  pro¬ 
duced,  it  is  easy  to  deduce  the  method  by  which 
its  attacks  are  to  be  prevented.  If  repletion  be  an 
indispensable  preliminary,  then  it  is  plain,  that, 
to  obviate  that  repletion,  is  to  prevent  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  disease  :  and  that  temperate  habits  are 
sufficient  to  ensure  this  desirable  object  has  been 
proved  by  an  abundant  experience. 

The  prevention  of  the  gout  turns  on  a  very 
simple  circumstance :  he  who  apportions  his  in- 
gesta  to  his  egesta  will  not  have  the  gout.  In 
other  words,  the  secret  lies  in  taking  no  more  food 
than  the  wants  of  the  body  require.  The  habits 
of  society,  our  mental  and  bodily  occupations,  and 
the  mere  action  of  the  different  parts  of  the  body 
on  each  other,  cause  a  certain  wear  and  tear  of 
the  human  body,  which  requires  to  be  supplied 
from  without.  These  necessary  supplies  are  fur¬ 
nished  by  our  organs  of  digestion,  and  a  most 
agreeable  property  is  given  to  us  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  our  attention  to  this  duty  of  providing 
for  the  expenditure  of  the  body.  Indeed,  the  ap¬ 
petite  for  food  brings  with  it  so  much  pleasure  in 
its  gratification,  that  we  are  easily  led  to  indulge 
in  eating*  and  drinking*  further  than  a  continuance 
of  health  authorises.  Moreover,  the  refinements 
of  cookery,  and  the  luxurious  habit  of  providing 
a  variety  of  dishes  for  one  meal,  still  further  ex- 
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cite  us  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  healthy  indul¬ 
gence.  If  we  add  to  these  provocatives  to  excess, 
the  further  seducing  pleasure  of  drinking  wine  or 
other  fermented  liquor,  and  the  collateral  aid  of 
an  indolent  life,  it  will  not  appear  extraordinary 
that  a  plethora,  or  a  state  of  repletion  of  the  bo¬ 
dy,  should  be  produced  in  the  constitutions  of 
many  persons,  and  that  the  gout  or  some  other 
inflammatory  disorder  should  follow. 

It  is,  however,  remarkable,  that  very  many  in¬ 
dividuals  exist  who  are  ignorant  that  their  convi¬ 
vial  habits  are  excessive  and  hurtful,  and  who, 
therefore,  scorn  the  voice  of  the  reprover.  One 
reason  for  this  is,  that  the  human  body  possesses 
a  wonderful  power  of  accommodating  itself  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed.  The  various 
outlets  of  the  body,  but  especially  the  transpira¬ 
tion  or  the  outlet  by  the  skin,  are  so  efficacious, 
that  not  only  are  the  effects  of  an  occasional  de¬ 
bauch  rendered  innocuous,  but  the  body  is  guard¬ 
ed  for  a  long  period  against  the  evils  which  ulti¬ 
mately  follow  habitual  excess  in  eatingand  drink¬ 
ing.  An  old  man,  of  a  most  healthy  and  hearty 
constitution,  and  who  had  even  been  so  healthy 
that  he  had  been  able  to  live  very  freely  and  with 
impunity  all  his  life,  spent  a  fortnight  in  one  con¬ 
tinued  round  of  most  luxurious  li\  iim-  in  eating 
as  well  as  in  drinking.  ITe  returned  home  per¬ 
fectly  well,  and  continued  to  be  so,  although  dur- 
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ing  the  whole  fortnight  his  bowels  had  not  been 
once  relieved. 

This  gentleman’s  organization  must  have  been 
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very  perfect,  and  indeed  he  still  lives  in  tolerable 
health  at  the  age  of  ninety  ;  but,  at  all  events,  his 
case  shows,  that  the  bodily  organs  are  made  of 
very  plastic  materials,  to  be  able  thus  to  accom¬ 
modate  themselves  to  the  combined  influence  of 
excess  with  regard  to  the  ingesta  and  an  obstruc¬ 
tion  in  so  important  an  outlet.  A  less  evident 
but  equally  true  deduction  from  this  case  is,  that, 
with  such  accommodating  bodily  powers,  no  man 
ought  to  find  any  difficulty  in  restraining  his  ap¬ 
petites  sufficiently  to  prevent  the  predisposing 
causes  of  the  gout  from  being  present  in  his  con¬ 
stitution.  For,  it  is  thus  evident,  that  the  body 
will  bear  some  degree  of  excess  in  every  casein- 
less,  perhaps,  in  some  particular  individuals,  the 
peculiar  local  weaknesses  of  whose  constitutions 
are  such  as  to  predispose  violently  to  the  disease. 

It  is  not  then  necessary  for  a  healthy  man  to 
measure  the  quantity  and  quality  of  his  meat  and 
drink  by  the  exact  rule  of  his  bodily  wants;  for 
although  it  is  probable,  that  he  would  live  longer 
if  he  were  to  be  even  thus  particular,  some  lati¬ 
tude  may  be  taken  without  the  gout  being  pro¬ 
duced.  Even  a  full  diet  may  be  indulged  in  with 
impunitv,  at  least  if  regular  and  efficient  bodily 
exercise  be  taken,  and  no  excess  in  the  use  of  vi¬ 
nous  liquors  form  a  part  of  the  over  full  diet :  the 
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body  may  be  rendered  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
many  other  inflammatory  diseases,  but  the  gout 
will  be  kept  at  a  distance.  The  gout,  as  we  have 
hinted  at  in  one  of  our  medical  sentences,  is  a  fas¬ 
tidious  visitor ;  for  he  requires  much  inviting  be¬ 
fore  he  makes  his  appearance. 

It  is  probable  that  no  person  would  have  the 
gout  who  restricted  himself  to  a  simple  nutritious 
diet,  and  did  not  indulge  in  the  use  of  vinous 
liquors;  at  least  if  due  exercise  in  the  open  air' 
were  taken,  and  the  mind  were  not  over-excited 
by  an  anxious  or  laborious  employment.  A  single 
dish  of  animal  food,  with  the  accustomed  vegetable 
and  farinaceous  additions,  and  the  use  of  toast 
and  water,  is  a  sufficient  antidote  for  the  gout : 
the  gout  cannot  flourish  on  such  simple  fare. 
Moreover,  if  the  calls  on  the  bodily  powers  be 
very  great,  as,  for  instance,  if  either  the  indivi¬ 
dual  performs  great  labour,  or  engages  laboriously 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  field,  the  body  will  probably 
escape  unhurt,  if  even  a  considerable  excess  be 
for  the  time  indulged  in. 

But,  as  the  use  of  vinous  liquors  appears  to  be 
particularly  obnoxious  to  those  who  are  in  other 
respects  predisposed  to  the  gout,  it  is  necessary 
that  much  more  caution  be  observed  with  respect 
to  them  than  to  avoiding  excess  in  the  quantity 
of  food  which  is  taken. 

It  is  impossible  to  point  out  every  particular 
of  the  plan  of  diet,  which  each  individual,  who 
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wishes  to  avoid  the  gout,  should  adopt :  and  in¬ 
deed  it  would  be  useless  to  do  so,  were  it  possible ; 
for,  he  who  has  not  industry  or  enthusiasm  enough 
to  work  out  the  details  for  himself,  when  the  prin¬ 
ciple  has  been  made  manifest,  is  not  capable  of 
profiting  by  minute  directions,  however  accurate 
and  clear  they  may  be.  Pupils  learn  but  little 
more  from  their  masters  than  the  power  of  teach¬ 
ing  themselves  ;  instructors  may  point  out  the 
proper  mode  of  studying,  they  may  direct  their 
pupils  towards  the  right  path,  and  even  give  the 
principles  on  which  true  knowledge  is  founded  ; 
but  they  can  do  no  more.  They  may  assist  in  lay¬ 
ing  the  foundation,  but  the  superstructure  must 
be  reared  by  the  patient  labour  of  the  pupil  him¬ 
self.  And  thus  it  is  in  discussing  questions  w  hich 
appertain  to  the  preservation  of  health  ;  no  one 
can  practice  the  details  of  prevention  without  un¬ 
derstanding  the  principle  on  which  those  details 
are  founded  ;  and  if  he  understand  the  principle, 
he  will  experience  but  little  difficulty  in  forming 
the  details  for  himself. 

At  all  events,  the  man  who  is  sincerely  desirous 
of  preserving  himself  from  a  fit  of  the  gout,  will 
have  the  test  of  experience  for  a  guide.  The 
gout,  like  all  other  diseases,  gives  warning  of  its 
approach  ;  slight  symptoms  of  deranged  health 
appear  long  before  the  disease  shows  itself  in  its 
proper  form.  lie  who  has  the  predisposing  causes 
of  the  gout  present  in  his  constitution  is  not  in 
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health.  Let  such  a  man  attend  to  these  symp- 
toms;  let  him  be  aware  that  they  point  at  some 
defect  in  his  mode  of  self-management,  some  ha- 
bitual  excess  in  eating-  or  in  drinking-,  or  in  both  ; 
let  him  then  have  sufficient  courage,  not  only  to 
avoid  the  common  impatience  which  leads  to  the 
cure  of  these  symptoms  by  medicine,  but  to  ana¬ 
lyse  his  convivial  habits  one  by  one,  and  to  vary 
them  again  and  again,  until  the  symptoms  of  de¬ 
ranged  health  disappear,  and  he  will  hear  no 
more  either  of  the  gout  or  of  its  preliminary 
symptoms. 

In  our  next  number  the  treatment  of  irout  will 

O 

be  discussed. 


Art  5.  Medical  Sentences.  No.  II. 

3.  — Men  do  not  die  of  time  but  of  disease.  Bad 
habits  produce  ill-health  ;  ill-health,  disease  ;  and 
disease,  death.  The  relation  between  time  and 
old  age  would  be  different  from  wlrat  it  is  at  pre¬ 
sent,  if  the  habits  of  civilized  life  were  less  far 
removed  from  those  of  nature. 

4.  — No  man  ever  fell  down  struck  by  apoplexy 
without  having  ^uffiered  from  previous  symptoms, 
which  sufficiently  pointed  out  the  evil  which  was 
to  follow — symptoms  showing  derangement  of  the 
stomach  and  fullness  of  blood  in  the  head. 
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Art.  6.  Review  of  Dr.  Reid's  Essays  on  Hypo¬ 
chondriasis,  continued  from  page  190. 

The  next  cause  of  insanity  which  Dr.  R.  dis¬ 
cusses  is  “  excess  of  abstinence,”  and  he  gives 
cases  which  illustrate  his  position  ;  but  it  more 
frequently  happens,  that  an  unnatural  abstinence 
is  an  effect  than  a  cause  of  insanity. 

Many  cases  follow,  in  which  insanity  was  either 
followed  or  preceded  by  a  morbid  affection  of  some 
of  the  organs  of  sense;  and  although  every  part 
of  the  nervous  system  suffers  in  this  way  occa¬ 
sionally,  the  great  majority  of  such  symptoms 
refer  themselves  to  palpable  affections  of  the 
brain ;  and  indeed,  the  whole  of  them  probably 
arise  from  such  affections  either  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly. 

Another  cause  of  insanity  which  is  only  hinted 
at  by  Dr.  II  is  particular  physical  maladies,  or 
states  of  bodily  illness.  A  case  of  this  kind  is  al¬ 
luded  to,  but  it  is  not  described. 

The  atmosphere  of  London  is  next  mentioned 
among  the  causes  of  insanity.  But  it  is  said,  that 
however  impure  this  air  may  be,  and  however  de¬ 
lightful  and  invigorating  it  is  to  escape  from  Lon¬ 
don  and  enjoy  the  fresh  breezes  of  the  country, 
especially  in  the  months  of  summer  and  autumn, 
this  change  is  not  so  necessary  as  is  commonly 
supposed  ;  and  moreover,  that  the  London  atrnos- 
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phere  does  not  so  often  induce  disease  as  the 
world  thinks.  Perhaps  Dr.  R.  carries  his  opinion 
on  this  subject  rather  too  far.  The  exhaustion  of 
bodily  and  mental  power,  which  is  produced  by 
the  eternal  competition,  the  unceasing  collision  of 
intellect  which  marks  a  London  life,  may  do  much 
to  some;  the  bad  habits  of  fashionable  life  may 
greatly  injure  others,  and  the  diet  of  London  may 
be  hurtful  to  all,  yet  the  stratum  of  smoke  and  of 
other  impurities  which  constantly  hangs  over  so 
large  a  city,  must  exert  a  considerable  influence 
on  the  health  of  its  inhabitants — witness  the  diffi¬ 
culty  which  exists  in  preserving  the  health  of 
children  who  live  in  London— and  again,  how 
common  it  is  to  see  the  whole  appearance  of  pre¬ 
valent  complaints  changed  by  the  occurrence  of  a 
great  alteration  in  the  atmosphere  !  How  cer¬ 
tainly,  for  instance,  does  a  frost  in  December  or 
November  drive  away  the  low  spirits  and  hypo- 
chondriasism  which  mark  the  open  weather  of 
that  season !  but  we  proceed. 

Dr.  Reid  now  discusses  the  effect  of  dyspeptic 
and  hepatic  diseases  in  causing  insanity.  He  well 
says  that, 

“  What  are  called  dyspeptic  or  bilious  complaints 
may,  for  the  most  part,  be  attributed  to  some  error 
in  diet,  or  excess  in  epicurean  indulgence.”  “Hippo¬ 
crates,  one  of  our  most  venerable  fathers  in  medicine 
tells  us,  that  he  who  eats  and  drinks  little  will  have  no 
disease.  Dr.  Clieyne,  who  had  suffered  dreadfully  from 
the  effects  of  an  opposite  course,  laid  it  down,  that  in  the 
regulation  of  our  diet,  we  ought  to  aim  at  the  lightest  and 
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the  least."  Those  persons  can  scarcely  expect  to  escape 
the  horrors  of  indigestion,  whose  meals  emulate  in  fre¬ 
quency  and  continuance  the  pasture  of  an  animal  at  grass. 
He  who  is  sparing  in  the  quantity  need  not  be  very  scru¬ 
pulous  with  regard  to  the  quality  of  his  aliment.  By 
making  a  habit  to  rise  from  table  with  a  certain  degree  of 
appetite,  a  man  may  save  himself  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
in  the  selection  of  his  food.  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  for  an  invalid  to  enquire  of  his  physician,  what 
dishes  are  proper  for  him,  and  what  are  not  so.  His 
doctor  might  almost  as  reasonably  be  required  to  tell 
him  what  was  most  agreeable  to  his  palate,  as  what  best 
agreed  with  his  stomach.” 

The  proverbial  difference  in  tastes  argues 
a  correspondent  difference  in  the  powers  of 
digestion.  Hence  Dr.  II.  does  not  recommend 
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living  by  rule ;  but  he  says,  if  we  confine 
ourselves  in  our  most  substantial  meal,  to  one 
dish,  and  that  not  a  dish  which  is  calculated 
to  provoke  rather  than  to  satisfy  the  appetite,  we 
may  spare  ourselves  all  anxiety  with  regard  to  the 
wholesome  and  unw  holesome ;  a  mean  and  ser¬ 
vile  solicitude,  which  debases  the  mind  of  a  man 
and  can  do  little  good  to  his  body.”  This  is  good 
reasoning  as  it  refers  to  a  state  of  health  ;  but  we 
fear  that  many  curable  chronic  diseases  would 
resist  the  powers  of  medicine,  unless  the  diet.>vere 
regulated  with  the  strictest  accuracy  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  to  such  cases  it  does  not  apply. 

An  animal  diet  in  moderation  is  recommended 
to  the  dyspeptic;  as  is  also  the  observance  of  an 
occasional  fast-day.  Dr.  11.  also  condemns  that 
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alternation  of  emptiness  and  repletion  which 
usually  attends  on  the  London  custom  of  eating- 
large  and  late  dinners.  He  objects  too,  to  large 
and  frequent  draughts  of  hot  water  as  a  remedy 
against  repletion;  and  says,  that  Burke  injured 
his  stomach  as  much  by  his  refreshing  draughts  of 
hot  water,  as  Pitt  did  by  his  excess  in  wine :  allu¬ 
sion  is  made,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  frequency 
of  stomach-coughs,  and  the  danger  of  relieving* 
them  by  frequent  emetics. 

Dyspepsia  is  often  produced  by  a  want  of  teeth  ; 
and  it  is  said  that  very  old  persons  are  often  re¬ 
markable  for  possessing  good  teeth. 

Hepatic  disease  is  said  by  Dr.  R.  to  be  a  less 
frequent  accompaniment  of  dyspepsia  than  is  com¬ 
monly  supposed;  and  hence  he  recommends  that 
mercury  shall  not  be  given  in  large  quantity,  un¬ 
less  the  case  be  unequivocally  manifest.  A  short 
cough  in  the  morning,  and  a  want  of  power  to  lie 
on  the  left  side,  he  considers  to  be  the  most  com¬ 
mon  symptoms  of  an  incipient  liver  complaint. 

Much  might  be  said  on  the  connexion  which 
exists  between  dyspeptic  complaints  and  insanity. 
If  it  be  true  that  few  dyspeptics  can  be  found, 
whose  tempers  are  not  changed  for  the  worse  by 
the  existence  of  their  complaints,  and  as  Dr.  R. 
says,  whose  career  of  philanthropy  is  not  liable 
to  be  checked  by  an  obstruction  in  the  hepatic 
organs if  the  jaundiced  eye  have  become  a 
watch-word,  to  show  the  elfecU  of  bilious  dis- 
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orders  on  the  mental  constitution,  it  can  be  con¬ 
ceived,  that  these  ailments  may  form  a  powerful 
predisposing  cause  of  hypochondriasism  and  in¬ 
sanity.  Their  influence  is  indeed  so  great,  that 
it  is  questionable  whether  such  complaints  ever 
occur,  without  the  digestive  organs  being  first  im¬ 
paired  in  their  actions. 

After  entering  thus  largely  into  the  causes  of 
insanity.  Dr.  Reid  takes  up  the  subject  of  palsy, 
idiocy,  spasmodic  and  convulsive  affections.  Palsy, 
he  says,  often  occurs  at  the  decline  of  life,  and  it 
is  generally  caused  by  the  unfortunate  patient’s 
improper  habits,  with  respect  to  diet  and  general 
management.  Nay,  it  is  not  unfrequently  thus 
produced  in  much  earlier  life.  In  some  few  cases, 
however,  it  seems  to  be  a  sign  of  the  gradual 
mouldering  away"  of  the  constitution.  The  mind, 
in  like  manner,  becomes  palsied  ;  and,  as  age  ad¬ 
vances,  mental  debility  is  as  common  as  bodily 
decay.  But  here  again  intemperance  plays  its 
part,  and  as  frequently  hastens  on  the  failure  of 
intellect  as  it  does  the  destruction  of  our  bodily 
powers;  whilst,  in  those  who  are  predisposed  to 
mental  complaints,  the  mind  is  often  thus  destroyed 
before  the  body  suffers  materially. 

Intemperance  in  diet,  intemperance  in  study, 
or  mental  exertion,  and  intemperance  in  medicine 
will  thus  produce  idiocy;  and  Dr.  R.  gives  cases 
which  sufficiently  establish  the  fact.  In  one  cu¬ 
rious  instance,  the  disease  put  on  the  appearance 
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of  a  palsy  of  the  affections.  The  patient  said  she 
could  see  all  her  family  lie  dead  at  her  feet,  and 
the  object  of  a  long- continued  ardent  and  tender 
passion  became  at  once  indifferent  to  her.  Yet 
this  person  felt  an  anxiety  to  do  what  was  right : 
her  affections  only  were  gone,  but  her  sense  of 
duty  remained. 

The  occurrence  of  paralysis  is  often  very  gra¬ 
dual.  An  abundant  warning  of  the  approaching 
evil  is  generally  given,  if  the  patient  be  capable  of 
attending  to  it,  or  be  inclined  to  do  so.  These 
preliminary  symptoms  are,  in  all  cases,  connected 
with  slight  affections  of  the  head.  Head-ache, 
giddiness,  rushings  of  blood  to  the  brain,  singing 
in  the  ears,  transient  loss  of  sight,  or  of  recollec¬ 
tion,  form  the  principal  of  these  signs;  and  with 
them  are  joined  occasional  torpor,  or  numbness  of 
particular  parts  of  the  body,  and  other  similar 
affections. 

So  also,  in  the  case  of  impending  epilepsy,  the 
same  preliminary  symptoms  are  commonly  pre¬ 
sent  ;  and,  joined  with  them,  uncommon  drowsi¬ 
ness,  or  sense  of  intoxication,  an  habitual  un¬ 
steadiness  on  the  feet,  and  an  incessant  restless¬ 
ness  of  mind  as  well  as  of  body.  When  the  fit 
approaches  more  nearly,  flashes  of  light  appear 
before  the  eyes,  and  head-ache  with  dizziness 
and  often  a  sense  of  faintness  which  almost  a- 
mounts  to  syncope,  present  themselves. 

AVell  is  it  for  those  persons  who  possess  the  (a- 
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lent  of  observing*  these  warning*  signs  in  them¬ 
selves;  and  who  can  command  sufficient  energy 
to  take  the  necessary  precautions  for  averting  the 
diseases  by  which  they  will  otherwise  be  inevitably 
followed ! 

There  is  a  great  difference,  however.  Dr.  R. 
says,  between  paralysis  and  epilepsy.  Paralysis 
is  a  more  tangible  disease  than  epilepsy ;  the 
former  is  permanent,  the  latter  transitory  ;  the  one 
runs  a  steady  course,  and  is  little  dependant  on 
times  and  seasons  ;  the  other  occurs  only  at  inter¬ 
vals,  and  those  intervals  are  often  so  precise  and 
connected  as  it  were  with  habit,  that  if  the  asso¬ 
ciation  which  exists  between  the  time  and  the 
attack  be  broken,  and  the  fit  be  thus  only  once 
prevented  from  occurring,  the  disease  will  often 
take  its  flight  for  ever.  Paralysis  affects  the 
bodily  powers  rather  than  the  mind;  epilepsy,  in 
its  progress  and  by  repetition,  often  robs  the  mind 
gradually  of  its  most  valuable  characteristics,  until 
at  last  the  patient’s  body  is  left  an  empty 
casket,  which  serves  merely  as  a  melancholy  me¬ 
mento  of  the  jewel  which  it  once  contained.” 

It  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  hysteric  seizures 
from  these  more  important  kinds  of  fits ;  but  this 
resemblance  between  dangerous  convulsive  dis¬ 
eases,  and  such  complaints  as  owe  their  existence 
to  untutored  and  irregular  states  of  the  mind, 
shows  us,  that  passion,  or  the  habit  of  giving- 
way  irrationally  to  sudden  and  impetuous  move- 
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ments  of  the  mind,  may  be  instrumental  in  pro¬ 
ducing1  an  attack  of  much  more  severe  diseases  in 
those  who  are  predisposed  to  them.  Hysteria  is 
always  a  sign  of  an  ill-regulated  mind,  and  in  like 
manner,  sudden  bursts  of  anger  have  not  unfre- 
quently  given  rise  to  even  fatal  attacks  of  apoplexy, 
or  of  other  convulsive  disorders. 

In  this  essay  on  palsy,  &c.,  Dr.  R.  narrates  se¬ 
veral  curious  cases  of  convulsive  disorders,  which 
were  produced  by  apparently  inadequate  causes  : 
of  ladies,  for  instance,  who  were  thrown  into  con¬ 
vulsions  by  the  sight  of  scarlet,  or  of  other  colours  ; 
or,  by  the  sudden  failing  of  a  tea  tray,  or  even  of 
a  black  hair-pin  ;  whilst  one  of  them  had  not  long 
before  gone  through  the  pain  and  difficulties  of 
child-bearing,  without  appearing  to  be  injured 
thereby.  How  much  must  an  ill-regulated  state 
of  the  mind  have  had  to  do  with  these  cases  !  An 
exposure  to  real  misfortune,  or  an  imperious  call 
to  habitual  labour,  especially  in  the  open  air, 
would  probably  cure  the  majority  of  such  cases. 

The  18th  Essay  is  on  the  Hereditary  Nature  of 
Madness ,  and  it  is  a  very  important  subject  for 
consideration.  It  is  better  to  be  heir  to  a  good 
constitution  than  to  inherit  a  large  estate;  and  as 
the  one  descends  to  posterity,  if  possessed  by  our¬ 
selves,  almost  as  certainly  as  the  other.  Dr.  R. 
inveighs  strongly  against  those,  who,  knowing 
that  they  are  predisposed  to  insanity,  marry,  and 
then  transmit  the  direful  evil  to  their  children. 
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“  In  a  case  like  this,  says  he,  marriage  itself  is  a  trans¬ 
gression  of  morality.  A  man  who  is  so  situated,  by  in¬ 
curring  the  risk  of  becoming  a  parent,  involves  himself  in 
a  crime,  which  may  not  improbably  project  its  lengthened 
shadow,  a  shadow  too,  which  widens  in  proportion  as  it 
advances,  over  the  intellect  and  the  happiness  of  an  inde¬ 
finite  succession  of  beings.  The  ruffian  who  fires  at  the 

O 

intended  object  of  his  plunder,  takes  away  the  life  of  him 
only  at  whom  his  aim  is  levelled  :  the  bullet  which  pene¬ 
trates  the  heart  of  the  unfortunate  victim,  does  in  general 
no  farther  mischief.  But  he  who  inflicts  on  a  single  in¬ 
dividual  the  worse  than  deadly  wound  of  insanity,  knows 
not  the  numbers  to  whom  its  venom  may  be  communi¬ 
cated;  he  poisons  a  public  stream,  out  of  which  multi¬ 
tudes  may  drink,  he  is  the  enemy  not  of  one  man  but  of 
mankind.” 

This  is  very  strong'  language,  and  we  may 
hope,  indeed,  that  it  is  not  exactly  founded  on 
truth.  Dr.  R.  goes  on  to  say,  that  scrofula  and 
gout,  both  of  which  are  said  to  be  hereditary,  may 
be  eradicated  from  the  constitution  by  proper  care 
— why,  so  may  the  predisposition  to  insanity,  and 
is  every  day,  although  Dr.  R.  thinks  otherwise. 
Nay,  it  is  probable,  that  insanity  is  less  likely  to 
appear  in  a  man’s  offspring  than  scrofula,  if  not 
than  gout.  Few  of  the  children  of  those  who  are 
scrofulous  escape  the  disease  in  one  form  or  other; 
whilst,  on  the  contrary,  few  of  a  lunatic’s  chil¬ 
dren  become  insane  at  any  part  of  their  lives. 
Twenty  persons  may  be  scrofulous,  and  it  may  be 
concealed ;  insanity  cannot  be  so  easily  placed 
behind  a  curtain.  In  our  opinion,  it  would  be 
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more  philanthropic,  and  more  beneficial,  to  show 
those  who  are  hereditarily  predisposed  to  insanity, 
how  they  may  avert  the  evil  from  their  children, 
if  not  from  themselves,  than  to  fulminate  anathe¬ 
mas  against  their  marrying;  especially  when  they 
are  thus  forbidden  to  fulfil  the  first  law  of  their 
nature.  Besides,  in  most  cases,  the  anathema 
will  fall  useless,  except  in  producing  distress,  for 
men  will  marry  ;  whilst  the  preventive  directions, 
if  they  be  good,  will  at  once  hold  out  hope  to  those 
who  much  require  its  cheering;  influence,  secure 

X  O  J 

for  those  who  are  to  come,  a  better  education, 
and  probably  succeed  in  fulfilling  the  desired  pur¬ 
pose.  Let  a  man  be  distinctly  shown  how  few 
persons  become  insane,  whose  minds  are  well- 
regulated,  and  how  many  are  secured  from  feel¬ 
ing  so  dangerously,  as  well  as  acutely,  the  slings 
and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune,  by  the  stores  of 
useful  information,  and  the  reasonable  habits 
which  they  possess;  do  this  and  he  will  educate 
his  children  accordingly.  It  is  the  biassed  bowl 
which  errs  from  the  straight  line.  Let  it  be  made 
clearly  apparent  to  those  who  are  born  of  insane 
parents,  that,  by  moulding  their  children's  minds 
equally  and  without  bias,  the  latter  will  roll  on 
steadily  and  directly  towards  truth  and  rectitude, 
and  avoid  the  effect  of  those  collisions  which  so¬ 
ciety  brings,  and  which  precipitate  the  predisposed 
into  madness;  and  then  if  they  themselves  avoid 
marrying  such  as  are  similarly  predisposed,  it  can- 
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not  be  necessary  to  interdict  so  large  a  number  of 
unfortunate  beings  from  what  is  considered  to  be, 
by  those  who  have  it  not  at  least,  the  greatest 
blessing  which  the  world  possesses.  Cases  of 
evident  imbecillity  may  occur,  to  which  these  ob¬ 
servations  do  not  apply;  but  if  the  children  of  one 
who  is  predisposed  to  insanity,  be  brought  up  in 
habits  of  moral  and  physical  health,  a  very  small 
proportion  only  of  them  indeed,  perhaps  not  one, 
will  become  insane. 

Oar  author  next  discusses  the  subject  of  old 
age  ;  and  here  again,  we  are  sorry  to  meet  with 
common  place  morality,  which  is  unworthy  of  an 
elegant  writer  like  Dr.  R.  It  is  matter  of  sur- 
prise,”  says  he,  that,  by  a  person  of  an  unim¬ 
paired  reason,  longevity  should  ever  be  regarded 
as  an  object  of  ambition.”  Dr.  R.  will  think 
otherwise  when  he  himself  becomes  old.  ff  The 
wick  of  life,”  may  emit,  “  in  proportion  as  it 
lengthens,  a  dimmer  and  more  languid  flame;” 
but  an  old  man  would  tell  him,  that  as  long  as  it 
lasts  it  is  sufficient  to  light  him  to  such  happiness 
as  he  can  enjoy;  and  he  wishes  for  no  more,  at 
least  if  his  body  be  in  health  The  trite  observa¬ 
tion  of  old  a  ire  being*  a  second  childhood,  will  bear 
a  different  meaning;  from  the  common  one.  If 
happiness  be  the  summum  bonum  of  this  life,  who 
are  so  happy  as  children ;  and  it  may  be  in  like 
manner  asked,  who  is  so  happy  as  a  healthy  and 
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reasonable  old  man.  The  boisterous  strength  of 
middle  life  may  look  on  such  happiness  with  con¬ 
tempt;  but  the  calmness  of  a  summer’s  evening 
is  perhaps  more  agreeable  than  the  violence  of 
the  mid-day  sun.  The  vulgar  mistake  those 
wrecks  of  mortality  which  the  old  age  of  the  sen¬ 
sualist,  and  the  ill-educated  exposes,  for  the  neces¬ 
sary  lot  of  human  nature  :  but  we  expected  a 
different  view  of  things  from  Dr.  Reid.  If  he 
had  known  old  Cornaro,  he  would  not  have  called 
him  absurd  for  saying,  <e  since  nothing  is  more 
advantageous  to  man  upon  earth,  than  to  live 
long” — he  would  have  seen  that  the  calmness  and 
the  cheerfulness  of  a  healthy  and  contented  old 
man,  offer  as  fair  a  mark  for  the  affections  to  rest 
upon,  as  the  more  obtruding  beauties  of  earlier 
life.  Let  him  see  two  such  old  persons  together, 
friends  of  fifty  years  standing,  and  then  let  him 
say  whether  men  are  to  be  put  out  of  the  world 
because  they  are  old ;  well-rounded  sentences 
will  not  make  it  the  more  proper.  Let  the  de¬ 
bauchee,  and  the  froward  man  die  of  old  a <re, 
worn  out  and  disliked  at  50;  but  let  that  real  or¬ 
nament  of  human  nature,  a  cheerful  old  person 
of  100,  live  long  to  show  us  what  life  is,  and  how 
long  it  may  be  made  to  last ! 


(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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Art.  7.  On  Mr.  Alcock's  New  Operation  for  De¬ 
fective  Roof  of  the  Mouth. 

M  e  had  much  pleasure,  the  other  day,  in  as¬ 
sisting  our  friend,  Mr.  Alcock,  of  Piccadilly,  in 
performing  a  new  operation,  which  is  at  once 
highly  creditable  to  him  as  a  surgeon,  and  is  like¬ 
ly  to  afford  the  means  of  cure  to  very  many  per¬ 
sons  whose  complaints  have  hitherto  been  consid¬ 
ered,  even  by  the  best  surgeons,  to  be  incurable. 

Every  one  is  acquainted  with  persons  whose 
articulation  in  speaking  is  defective,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth  being  imperfect. 
In  many  cases,  indeed,  the  affected  person  can 
scarcely  speak  with  sufficient  distinctness  to  be 
understood.  The  nature  of  this  defect  in  the 
mouth  is  such,  and  the  part,  in  which  it  is  situated, 
is  so  difficult  to  be  got  at,  that  surgeons  have 
ceased  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  applying 
an  adequate  remedy,  except  in  certain  cases  ;  and 
persons  thus  affected,  have  been  obliged  to  bear 
the  inconvenience  of  their  defect,  or  have  been 
content  to  improve  their  power  of  articulation,  as 
far  as  can  be  accomplished,  by  careful  pronun¬ 
ciation. 

Defects  of  the  palate  are  of  two  kinds  ;  one  in 
which  the  bony  roof  of  the  mouth  is  deficient,  and 
the  other  in  which  the  uvula  and  the  soft  palate 
are  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  of  these 
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cases  is  often  relieved  by  wearing*  a  silver-plate 
on  the  roof  of  the  mouth  ;  but  no  remedy  had 
been  suggested  in  this  country  for  the  latter,  un¬ 
til  Mr  Alcock  performed  a  modification  of  the 
operation  for  hare-lip  on  the  part,  and  it  perfectly 
succeeded. 

The  patient  was  a  young  man,  whose  articu¬ 
lation  was  so  indistinct,  on  account  of  his  soft  pa¬ 
late  and  uvula  being  cleft  down  the  middle,  that 
lie  would  have  been  obliged  to  give  up  an  advan¬ 
tageous  situation  if  he  had  not  succeeded  in  ob¬ 
taining  relief  for  his  complaint.  It  may  be  men¬ 
tioned,  as  an  interesting  circumstance  of  the  case, 
that  a  high  surgical  authority  had  decided  that 
the  defect  was  irremediable.  After  the  parts  had 
healed,  the  patient  spoke  with  so  much  more  dis¬ 
tinctness,  that  he  retained  his  situation,  and  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubtful  that  he  will,  by  practice, 
teach  himself  to  speak  as  distinctly  as  other 
people  do. 

All*.  Alcock  is  preparing  to  lay  the  details  of 
this  case  and  operation  before  his  professional 
brethren. 

Art.  8.  Medical  Sentences.  No.  111. 

5.  — Irritation,  either  mental  or  bodily,  is  the 
cause  of  almost  every  disease. 

6.  — The  most  common  corporeal  irritations  are 
those  which  arise  from  repletion. 


On  the  use  of  Malt  Liquor,  fyc. 
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Art.  9.  On  the  use  of  Malt  Liquor  and  other 

strong  drinks,  and  on  the  warmth  of  Silk 

J  J  a  is  t  coats. 

A  correspondent  begs  us  to  state  our  opinion 
on  the  kind  of  malt  liquor,  or  of  wine,  which  is  the 
most  proper  for  young  growing  persons,  and  also 
on  the  effects  of  a  silk  waistcoat  worn  over  flannel. 

i 

These  are  sensible  questions,  and  we  have  great 
pleasure  in  answering  them. 

The  use  of  strong  liquors  of  any  kind  is,  in  al¬ 
most  all  cases,  an  acquired  and  unnecessary  habit. 
Custom  has  sanctioned  their  employment ;  but,  it 
is  doubtful,  whether  an  abundance  of  nutritious 
food  w  ould  not  enable  a  man  to  go  through  any 
required  labour  without  the  stimulus  of  strong  li¬ 
quors. 

However  this  may  be  with  regard  to  working 
people,  it  is  quite  certain,  that  if  young  persons, 
even  those  of  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age, 
require  ale  or  wine,  it  is  an  exception  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  rule.  If  the  health  of  such  persons  be  per¬ 
fect,  if  they  be  supplied  with  nutritious  food  with¬ 
out  trash,  and  be  allowed  to  take  an  abundance  of 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  no  strong  liquor  will  be 
required.  But,  as  it  generally  happens,  that  the 
habits  of  London  children  are  not  such  as  lead  to 
health  ;  as  the  latter  are  commonly  fed  on  impro- 
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per  food,  and  are  kept  too  much  within  doors, 
the  health  of  such  children  is  usually  deranged : 
their  digestive  organs  are  debilitated,  their  tongues 
are  not  clean,  their  skins  are  pale,  and  their  ex¬ 
cretions  unnatural. 

Whe  never  this  state  of  the  health  is  present, 
the  use  of  strong  liquor  will  be  hurtful ;  and, 
therefore,  where  growing  young  persons  are  so 
affected,  it  will  be  improper  to  allow  them  ale  or 
other  liquors.  The  proper  course,  in  such  cases, 
is  to  change  theperson’s  habits,  to  cure  his  health, 
and  then,  it  is  probable,  that  he  will  not  require 
more  than  the  proper  quantity  of  plain  nutriment 
without  ale.  The  great  point,  in  these  cases,  is 
to  attend  to  the  tongue.  If  it  be  foul,  the  diges¬ 
tive  organs  are  assuredly  deranged  ;  they  are  pro¬ 
bably  oppressed  and  debilitated.  The  cure  of 
such  states  generally  consists  in  the  employment 
of  very  simple  means.  If  there  be  no  fever  pre¬ 
sent,  living  on  small  quantities  of  boiled  or  roast¬ 
ed  mutton  or  beef,  without  much  vegetable,  and 
avoiding  pastry  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  all  puddings 
except  those  of  rice,  bread,  or  batter,  leaving  oft' 
butter,  and  abridging  the  quantity  of  fluids  taken, 
whether  tea,  water,  or  otherwise  ;  these,  with  an 
open  state  of  the  bowels,  and,  perhaps,  occasion¬ 
ally,  one  or  two  grains  of  calomel,  with  six  or 
eight  of  rhubarb,  will  generally  soon  cure  the 
complaint;  at  least,  if  exercise  in  the  open  air 
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be  taken,  and  the  functions  of  the  skin  be  kept  in 
order  by  frequent  ablution  and  by  sufficient  cloth- 
in"-. 

O 

It  sometimes  does  happen,  however,  that  young 
persons  are  weakly  without  being  in  a  marked 
state  of  deranged  health  ;  where  the  tongue  is 
clean,  or  tolerably  clean,  and  no  very  perceptible 
complaint  exists.  In  these  cases,  malt  liquor  may 
often  be  given  very  advantageously.  About  half 
a  pint  of  good  ale  in  the  day,  given  to  a  young 
person,  of  either  sex,  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
years  of  age,  is  the  proper  quantity,  and  ale  is 
better  than  either  porter  or  beer,  and,  in  general, 
than  wine.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  ale- 
does  not  contain  much  acid :  and,  therefore,  if  it 
effervesce  on  the  addition  of  a  little  salt  of  tartar, 
or  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda,  it  should  not  be 
taken  without  such  addition. 

If  the  use  of  ale  in  this  quantity  produce  head- 
ach  or  sleepiness,  or  a  flushed  countenance,  then 
it  should  be  discontinued,  and  the  treatment  re¬ 
commended  above  for  deranged  health  be  adopted. 

Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  calomel  and 
rhubarb,  that  treatment  is  probably  the  best  for 
preserving  the  health,  as  well  as  regaining  it  when 
lost ;  and  it  is  also  mainly  applicable  to  those  grow¬ 
ing  persons  who  are  weakly,  and  for  whom  we 
have  recommended  ale. 

With  regard  to  the  second  question  asked  by 
our  correspondent,  it  may  be  said,  that  many  me- 
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dical  men  are  very  partial  to  the  use  of  silk  clothes 
over  flannel  or  calico  ;  and  it  is  certainly  very  ad¬ 
vantageous.  Many  persons  say,  from  experience, 
that  silk,  thus  worn,  is  very  warm  ;  and,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  most  effectual  dress  for  preventing  in¬ 
jury  from  the  moisture  and  coldness  of  the  au¬ 
tumnal  and  early  winter  months.  It  keeps  in  the 
electricity  of  the  body,  and  thus  adds  greatly  to 
the  comfort  of  the  wearer.  But,  to  have  its  full 
effect,  silk  stockings  should  be  worn  over  woollen 
ones  ;  flannel  drawers  also  ;  and,  the  silk  as  well 
as  flannel  waistcoat  should  have  sleeves. 
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7.  — Every  disease  gives  warning  of  its  ap¬ 
proach  :  attend  to  this  warning,  and  the  disease 
may  often  be  prevented. 

8.  — Let  old  persons,  who  snffer  from  chronic 
winter  coughs,  beware  of  exposing  themselves  to 
a  very  cold  atmosphere.  Many  such  die  in  the 
winter  season  with  cold  skins  and  blue  lips  from 
being  thus  chilled. 

9.  — The  powers  of  life  are  easily  destroyed  in 
old  persons.  Warmth  and  rest  are  the  old  man’s 
best  preservatives. 

No.  12,  of  this  Journal,  will  be  published  on  the  first  of 
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Art.  1.  February. 

A  London  February  is  often  a  very  charming 
month,  at  least  if  a  due  quantity  of  frosty  weather 
have  occurred  in  January  :  for,  though  the  morn¬ 
ings  are  generally  overcast,  yet  a  splendid  day  not 
unfrequently  follows,  clear,  bright,  and  very  warm, 
if  such  a  day  occur  on  Sunday,  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation  is  out  of  doors ;  and,  if  the  trees  were  in 
leaf,  the  parks  would,  in  some  degree,  emulate 
their  May-day  joys. 

If  February  is  often  so  fine  in  London,  what 
must  it  frequently  be  in  the  open  country  ?  there 
the  morning,  as  well  as  noon,  is  often  beautiful. 
Doubtless,  the  human  body  partakes  in  the  vivi¬ 
fying  effects  of  these  early  anticipations  of  spring. 
The  spirits  are  more  buoyant,  and  the  whole  con¬ 
stitution  is  more  capable  of  setting  at  naught  the 
approaches  of  disease. 

The  early  part  of  February  1820  was  composed 
of  exactly  such  weather;  the  days  were  fine,  and 
even  warm  ;  the  trees  seemed  ready  to  bud,  and 
the  elders  had  even  shot  out  something  like  leaves : 

Vql.  ii. 
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but  the  latter  halt’  of  the  month  was  exceedingly 
cold  and  disagreeable — the  thermometer  was  ge¬ 
nerally  below  the  freezing  point,  and  the  high 
winds  which  prevailed  were  of  the  most  cutting 
description. 

Much  variation  took  place  also  in  the  form  of 
the  prevailing  diseases.  The  intense  bilious  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  January  disorders  in  some  degree 
relaxed,  although,  in  the  early  part  of  the  month, 
no  perceptible  difference  existed ;  but,  afterwards, 
the  chest  became  decidedly  implicated,  and  some¬ 
what  later  in  February  the  head. 

Pulmonary  inflammation  was  very  common ; 
and,  although  the  complaint  was,  generally,  in 
children,  an  inflammation  of  the  membrane,  which 
lines  the  bronchia  or  air-tubes — because,  indeed, 
it  is  this  part  of  the  lungs  which  is,  in  almost  every 
instance,  affected  in  them — yet,  in  adults,  pleurisy 
was  not  uncommon,  as  was  marked  by  the  painful 
affections  of  the  sides  and  chest,  and  the  short 
cough,  or  even  want  of  cough,  instead  of  the  fre¬ 
quent  hollow  cough  and  abundant  secretion  of 
phlegm  which  characterized  the  bronchial  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  heavy  autumnal  months. 

And,  although  we  catch  cold  at  all  times  of  the 
year,  yet,  with  the  changes  of  the  weather,  and  of 
the  form  of  common  complaints  which  are  de¬ 
scribed  above,  colds  became  less  prevalent,  though 
such  as  did  appear  were  more  prone  to  form  them- 
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selves  into  violent  disorders  than  the  mucous  af¬ 
fections  of  the  preceding'  months. 

At  somewhat  a  later  period  of  the  month  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  head  become  more  prevalent.  Apo¬ 
plexy  was  not  uncommon  in  grown-up  persons, 
whilst  inflammation  of  the  brain  appeared  in  too 
many  cases  amongst  children. 

Coincident  with  these  diseases,  every  one  who 
was  ill  complained  more  of  his  head  than  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  This  show's  how  much 
the  general  aspect  of  disorders  is  dependant  on 
the  peculiarities  of  the  times  and  seasons:  and, 
to  express  accurately  this  prevailing  tendency  to 
head  disease,  we  should  say,  that  whilst  those  old 
persons  who  were  violently  predisposed  to  apo¬ 
plexy  fell  down,  overwhelmed  by  an  attack  of  that 
disease,  others  less  decidedly  prepared  for  its  at¬ 
tack  applied  for  the  relief  of  giddiness  and  rush- 
ings  of  blood  to  the  head,  and  those  affected  by 
other  disorders,  or  who  were  in  their  usual  health, 
complained  more  of  headach  than  under  ordinary 
circumstances. 

Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  wide-spreading  effect  of  atmospherical 
influences  on  the  aspect  of  diseases;  because  it 
forms  one  of  the  best  of  the  many  illustrations 
which  exist  of  our  bodily  health  being  in  so  great 
a  degree  regulated  by  circumstances  external  to 
the  body  itself. 

The  observation,  indeed,  becomes  the  more  im- 
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portant,  because,  it  is  perhaps  equally  true  that 
this  susceptibility  to  the  reception  of  impressions 
from  peculiar  states  of  the  surrounding*  atmos¬ 
phere  is  not  natural  to  the  healthy  body.  Al¬ 
though  the  climate  of  England  is  more  variable 
than  that  of  many  other  countries,  and,  therefore, 
though  it  is,  on  that  account,  marked  by  a  greater 
variety  of  diseases,  yet,  if  our  countrymen  would 
be  careful  enough  to  preserve  their  constitutions 
in  a  state  more  nearly  approaching  to  that  of 
health,  the  climate  might  be  various,  it  might 
be  cold  to-day  and  hot  to-morrow,  and  cold 
again  the  day  after,  but  the  body  would  brave 
it  all. 

Health  is  seldom  destroyed  by  an  attack  of  dis¬ 
ease,  unless  the  vital  actions  of  the  constitution 
have  been  previously  interfered  with  by  a  disor¬ 
dered  state  of  the  general  system ;  and  as  this 
chronic  ailment,  which  forms  the  stepping  stone 
for  the  attack  of  more  serious  complaints,  is,  we 
believe,  entirely  produced  by  an  erroneous  mode 
of  conducting  the  general  health,  it  behoves  every 
one  to  learn  how  he  may  fit  himself  for  braving 
the  inclemencies  of  the  winter’s  wind,  and  its  al¬ 
ternations  with  almost  the  heats  of  summer.  That 
such  an  art  may  be  learned  is  most  certain,  as 
may,  in  some  degree,  be  inferred  from  one  or  two 
of  our  preceding  articles.  On  the  present  occa¬ 
sion,  however,  we  have  only  to  show  how  we,  sin¬ 
ners  as  we  are,  may  best  guard  our  ailing  and 
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therefore  susceptible  frames  from  the  attack  of 
F eb rua ry  cl  i  so r d e  rs . 

February,  however,  on  the  whole,  is  perhaps  a 
less  unhealthy  month  than  either  January  or 
March.  It  is  less  cold  than  the  one;  and  the 
equinoctial  winds,  which  characterize  the  other, 
and  blowing-  from  the  east,  at  once  dry  up  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  and  fit  the  body  for  its  severest  inflam¬ 
matory  attacks,  have  not  yet  come  on,  so  that  the 
directions  erven  at  the  end  of  our  article  on  Ja- 

o 

nuary  apply  equally  well  to  the  whole  month  of 
February.  Brisk  cathartics  on  the  approach  of 
such  diseases  as  have  been  alluded  to  above,  ab¬ 
stinence  occasionally  from  animal  food  and  fer¬ 
mented  liquors  under  similar  circumstances,  and 
an  early  recourse  to  bleeding  or  cupping  in  such 
as  are  predisposed  to  apoplectic  attacks,  form  the 
outline  of  our  precautionary  recommendations. 

To  prevent  is  always  better  than  to  cure ;  but, 
whilst  it  is  to  do  a  good  work  when  we  prevent 
the  attack  of  an  acute  disease  by  warding  off  the 
preliminary  symptoms  above  alluded  to,  it  would 
be  much  better  so  to  fashion  our  habits  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  entirely,  not  by  attacking  their  precur¬ 
sory  symptoms  roughly,  but  by  learning  to  mould 
our  habits  into  such  a  gentle  and  congenial  rou¬ 
tine  as  will  secure  health,  and,  in  its  train,  an  al¬ 
most  uninterrupted  series  of  agreeable  bodily 
sensations. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  CHILD  BEN. 
ESSAY  THE  TWELFTH. 


Art.  2.  On  the  Evils  of  Teething  continued. 

Notwithstanding  so  much  may  be  done  to 
avert  the  dangers  which  threaten  children  during 
the  period  of  dentition,  yet,  whilst  so  many  infants 
die  or  suffer  greatly  whilst  teething,  scarcely  any 
of  them  escape  some  degree  of  inconvenience. 
In  almost  all  children,  the  gums  are  much  inflam¬ 
ed  and  swelled,  the  mouth  is  hot,  the  tongue  white, 
and  the  skin  dry  and  hotter  than  is  natural ;  the 
child  too  is  restless,  and  shows  that  he  suffers  in¬ 
convenience  by  biting'  his  fingers,  or  any  toy 
which  he  may  hold  in  his  hand.  In  more  severe 
cases,  the  fever  is  increased  in  violence,  the  cheeks 
are  deeply  flushed,  and  the  child  starts  in  his  sleep, 
and  is  very  cross  when  awake.  In  short,  consi- 
derable  fever  is  present,  and  is  in  ail  cases  attend¬ 
ed  by  so  much  local  cause  of  uneasiness  as  to 
make  him  very  irritable. 

W  hen  symptoms  like  these  occur,  it  becomes 

necessary  to  retrict  the  child  with  regard  to  the 
% 

quantity  and  quality  of  his  food,  for  il  will  gene¬ 
rally  happen,  in  such  cases,  that  he  has  been 
partially  or  wholly  weaned.  The  usual  remedies 
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also  in  cases  of  fever  are  indicated  ;  such  as  pur¬ 
gatives^  the  warm  bath,  and,  if  symptoms  of  in- 
flammation  of  any  vital  organ  be  either  present  or 
threaten,  bleeding.  If  the  child  live  entirely  on 
the  breast,  he  should  not  be  permitted  to  suck  so 
often  as  before  ;  if  he  be  partially  weaned,  all  food 
except  the  breast  milk  should  be  interdicted  ; 
whilst,  if  he  have  been  wholly  weaned,  fluid  food 
only  should  be  allowed  until  the  symptoms  have 
in  some  degree  yielded. 

In  thus  recommending  purgative  and  other  me¬ 
dicines  in  these  cases,  it  becomes  proper  to  ob¬ 
serve,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases,  at  least,  where 
the  child  was  previously  healthy,  and  had  been 
fed  properly,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  make  the  above- 
mentioned  restrictions  in  his  diet  without  giving 
him  medicine  ;  for,  under  such  restrictions,  the 
feverish  irritation  will  subside  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days. 

A  great  local  means  of  giving  relief  still  remains 
for  adoption.  Lancing  the  gums  should  never  be 
neglected  in  these  cases.  It  is  true  that  many 
persons  are  afraid  of  this  remedy  ;  but  it  is  with¬ 
out  a  cause:  for,  the  best  writers  and  anatomists 
agree,  that  lancing  the  gums  never  produces  in¬ 
jury  to  the  child.  The  gums  appear  to  possess 
the  property,  through  life,  of  being  very  patient 
of  injury  from  external  causes  of  irritation  ;  they 
bear  to  be  cut  and  bruised  without  suffering  ma¬ 
terially.  In  this  case,  therefore,  no  injury  accrues 
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from  the  division,  and  much  good  results  from  it  ; 
for,  even,  if  the  tooth  do  not  come  permanently 
through,  yet  the  vessels  of  the  part  are  emptied 
of  their  blood,  the  tension  is  taken  off,  the  inflam¬ 
mation  is  lessened,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  the 
cause  of  irritation  is  removed.  In  the  same  way, 
it  is  untrue,  that,  if  the  wound  in  the  gum  heal 
over  the  tooth,  the  future  passage  of  the  tooth  is 
made  more  difficult  by  the  cicatrix  in  the  gum 
being  harder  than  the  gum  is  in  its  natural  state. 
The  scar  on  the  gum  is  not  harder  than  the  natu¬ 
ral  gum  is :  indeed,  if  the  analogy  of  the  skin 
may  be  taken,  it  is  softer ;  for  all  cicatrices  on  the 
skin  are  less  capable  of  resisting  injury  than  the 
skin  itself  is,  and  hence  an  old  wound  is  more 
likely  to  break  out  again  than  a  new  ulcer  to  be 
formed  on  the  unbroken  skin. 

At  all  events,  it  is  the  opinion  of  well  informed 
medical  men,  that  lancing  the  gums,  when  they 
are  swelled  and  inflamed  during  dentition,  is  al¬ 
ways  advantageous,  and  that  it  is  never  followed 
by  harm,  and  therefore  that  it  ought  to  be  adopt¬ 
ed  in  every  allowable  case.* 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  this  fever  of  teeth¬ 
ing  will  gradually  give  way  to  the  treatment  which 


*  The  mode  of  lancing  the  gums  is  not  immaterial.  If  an  in¬ 
fant’s  mouth  be  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  ridge  runs  along 
the  middle  of  the  gum  for  the  whole  circle  of  each  jaw.  This 
ridge  is  harder  and  more  compart  than  the  rest  of  the  gum,  and, 
therefore,  it  probably  is  of  essential  service  to  the  infant  in  pres*- 
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is  here  recommended ;  but  it  is  still  necessary  to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  child  ;  not  only  be¬ 
cause  more  dangerous  diseases  are  hanging  over 
him,  but  because  they  may  be  actually  present  in 
his  constitution.  In  all  cases  of  feverish  complaint, 
indeed,  great  care  and  observation  are  necessary, 
not  only  to  mark  the  time  when  more  severe  dis¬ 
eases  creep  on  during  the  existence  of  such  com¬ 
plaint,  but  to  be  sure  that  they  do  not  exist  at  the 
time. 

When  the  fever  is  simple,  that  is,  when  no  part 
of  the  body,  in  particular,  is  oppressed  or  ob¬ 
structed  or  inflamed,  it  is  seldom  attended  by 
dangerous  symptoms;  and,  therefore,  though  the 

ing  on  the  nipple,  and  in  performing  the  other  very  limited  offices 
for  which  something  like  teeth  are  necessary  to  a  child.  In  lancing 
the  gums,  it  is  necessary  to  divide  this  ridge;  for  although  the  front 
teeth  of  an  infant  appear,  on  examination,  to  push  forwards  the 
gum  so  much  in  front  as  to  make  it  probable  that  they  will  cut 
the  gum  at  that  part,  yet  it  always  happens  that  they  appear  with¬ 
in  the  ridge* 

In  lancing  the  gums,  therefore,  the  part  should  be  cut  freely, 
and  in  the  shape  of  an  X,  the  incisions  being  carried  down  to  the 
tooth,  and  made  to  cross  each  other  on  the  tooth  itself.  They 
should  also  be  made  less  freely  on  the  inside  than  the  outside  of 
the  tooth  ;  for,  as  the  rudiments  of  the  second  set  of  teeth  are 
placed  in  the  jaw  within  the  circle  of  the  first  set,  a  deep  incision 
in  that  part  might  be  injurious.  It.  is  necessary  too  that  the  inci¬ 
sions  fairly  lay  bare  the  teeth;  for,  unless  this  be  done, the  lancing 
will  not  prevent  the  tooth  from  still  pressing  on  the  gum  :  espe¬ 
cially  as  the  cavity  in  the  gum,  in  which  the  tooth  lies,  is  lined  by 
a  smooth  and  denser  structure  than  that  of  which  the  rest  of  the 
gum  is  formed. 
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skin  may  be  very  hot,  and  the  cheeks  much  dash¬ 
ed,  the  pulse  very  quick,  and  the  other  symptoms 
of  fever  violent,  no  present  danger  is  to  he  ap¬ 
prehended.  But  if  oppression  or  obstruction,  or 
inflammation  of  any  vital  organ  occur,  and  such 
diseases  would  he  very  likely  to  arise  even  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  quickness  of  the  pulse  and  conse¬ 
quent  increased  action  of  the  heart  alone,  then 
danger  approaches,  and  it  is  requisite  that  this 
new  aspect  of  the  complaint  be  recognized  and  at¬ 
tended  to  as  speedily  as  possible. 

The  important  organs  which  are  here  alluded 
to,  and  which  are  so  liable  to  give  rise  to  dan¬ 
gerous  diseases  when  they  are  obstructed  or  in¬ 
flamed,  are  principally  situated  in  the  three  great 
cavities  of  the  body,  namely,  of  the  head,  the 
chest,  and  the  abdomen  ;  and  as  none  of  these 
organs  can  be  materially  deranged  without  cor¬ 
responding  symptoms  being  produced,  it  becomes 
necessary,  in  simple  fevers,  to  make  frequent  and 
minute  examinations  of  the  state  of  action  of  these 
organs. 

When  the  brain,  or  principal  organ  contained 
in  the  head,  is  inflamed,  or  is  oppressed  with  blood, 
head-ach  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  will  be  pre¬ 
sent,  either  with  or  without,  too,  a  similar  pain 
stretching  down  the  back  bone.  Head-ach  oc¬ 
curs  indeed  in  most  cases,  even  of  simple  fever, 
where  no  violent  symptoms  exist;  but  where  the 
brain  is  more  decidedly  implicated,  the  symptom 
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will  be  more  urgent,  there  will  be  also  heat  of  the 
scalp,  and  a  great  increase  of  pain  on  the  patient’s 
shaking  his  head.  The  eyes  too  will  be  unable 
to  bear  the  light,  and  the  face  will  often  be  much 
flushed ;  restlessness  will  be  present,  the  child 
also  will  be  dull  and  heavy,  and  peevish,  or  he  will 
be  very  irritable,  and  will  start  with  alarm  at  small 
noises  :  indeed  more  urgent  symptoms  will  pro¬ 
gressively  show  themselves,  such  as  delirium  or  a 
state  of  stupor. 

In  examining,  therefore,  whether  the  brain  is 
affected  in  the  feverish  complaints  which  arise 
during  teething,  a  reference  should  be  made  to 
all  these  symptoms,  and  if  the  child  do  not  la¬ 
bour  under  a  very  urgent  state  of  any  of  them,  it 
may  be  concluded  that  the  head  is  free  from  dan¬ 
gerous  symptoms.  Nevertheless,  as  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  or,  in  other  words,  water  in  the  head, 
more  frequently  arises  during  the  feverish  com¬ 
plaints  of  teething  than  inflammations  of  other 
vital  organs  do,  or  than  it  does  in  the  fevers  which 
arise  from  cold  or  other  similar  common  causes, 
it  is  necessary  to  be  very  particular  in  taking 
measures  to  be  satisfied  that  no  complaint  of  that 
kind  is  creeping  on  undetected  ;  and,  therefore, 
if  the  least  doubt  on  the  subject  exist,  let  it  be  re¬ 
solved  by  the  greater  experience  of  a  medical 
man. 

But,  as  the  subject  of  inflammation  of  the  brain 
in  children  is  very  important,  and  as  similar  dis- 
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eases  of  the  head  more  frequently  arise  during 
teething  than  at  any  other  period  of  a  child’s  life, 
it  will  perhaps  be  proper  to  enlarge  further  on 
the  signs  of  head-affections  in  children. 

o 

A  good  treatise  on  Hydrocephalus  is  still  a  de¬ 
sideratum.  All  authors,  who  have  written  on  that 
subject,  are  wanting  in  the  important  particular 
of  describing  the  symptoms  of  hydrocephalus  as 
they  occur  in  children  of  different  constitutions. 
Hydrocephalus  is  described,  by  nearly  all  of  them, 
merely  as  a  disease  of  inflammation ;  and  yet, 
many  children  die  of  disease  of  the  brain  from 
teething,  or  other  cause  of  hydrocephalus,  with¬ 
out  inflammation  forming  any  part  of  the  com¬ 
plaint.  The  child  of  a  medical  man  was  sudden¬ 
ly  attacked  by  head-disease  ;  his  brain  was  evi¬ 
dently  affected  ;  indeed  his  powers  were,  as  it 
were,  overwhelmed  by  the  disorder.  The  child’s 
father  imprudently  bled  him  ;  when  he  suddenly 
sunk  and  died — increased  action  of  the  heart  and 
arteries  never  forming  a  part  of  the  symptoms, 
except  just  before  death  occurred,  when  a  tran¬ 
sient  excitement  of  the  heart  ushered  in  the  fatal 
event. 

This  case  bore  an  accurate  resemblance  to  those 
cases  of  congestive  fever  described  by  Dr.  Arm¬ 
strong,  in  which,  the  cold  fit  continues  through¬ 
out  the  disease,  and  the  hot  fit  never  appears. 
In  fact,  the  child  died  of  congestion  of  the  brain 
without  inflammation ;  for  hydrocephalus  being 
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only  a  fever,  in  which  the  great  local  symptom  of 
the  complaint  is  situated  in  the  brain,  it  is  subject 
to  the  same  laws  as  all  other  fevers  are  :  that  is, 
it  may  either  be  characterized  by  the  symptoms 
which  mark  a  congested  state  of  the  veins  of  the 
part,  or  by  simple  excitement  of  the  arteries,  or 
by  a  true  inflammatory  state. 

The  symptoms  which  characterize  these  dif¬ 
ferent  states  are  very  different  from  each  other, 
and  the  treatment  of  them  is  also  very  various : 
we  shall  not,  therefore,  possess  a  perfect  account 
of  hydrocephalus,  until  some  author  investigates 
the  disease  on  this  or  a  more  extended  prin¬ 
ciple. 

Dr.  Niclioll,  the  other  day,  wrote  an  excellent 
little  treatise  on  what  he  calls  Erythism  of  the 
brain,  by  which  term  he  designates  very  many 
and  various  states  of  oppressed  and  excited  brain ; 
states,  as  it  is  important  for  us  to  remark,  which 
materially  differ  from  the  state  of  pure  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  brain.  Great  praise  is  due  to  Dr. 
Nicholl  for  thus  extending  our  knowledge  of  hy¬ 
drocephalus  so  essentially  ;  for  although  it  is  pro¬ 
bable,  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  true  relation 
which  these  cases  bear  to  the  inflammatory  hydro¬ 
cephalus,  yet,  to  have  observed  such  important 
facts  is  no  mean  sign  of  intellect ;  and,  it  cannot 
be  doubtful,  that  his  work  will  lead  other  medical 
rnen  to  view  the  disease  in  a  new  light,  and  that 
thus,  perhaps,  the  foundation  is  laid  for  an  im- 
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proved  pathology  of  a  disorder  which  is  often  in¬ 
curable,  and  always  very  dangerous. 

The  symptoms  which  mark  that  form  of  the 
disorder,  in  which  the  veins  of  the  brain  are  con¬ 
gested  or  overloaded  with  blood,  differ  widely 
from  those  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  :  indeed, 
they  bear  an  opposite  character.  In  the  conges¬ 
tive  case,  the  skin  is  cool,  and  of  a  muddy  appear¬ 
ance  ;  the  bodily  powers  are  languid  and  oppress¬ 
ed,  the  pulse  is  soft,  compressible  and  heavy,  and 
the  child’s  mental,  as  well  as  bodily  powers,  are 
sluggish  and  overwhelmed :  in  inflammation,  on 
the  contrary,  the  skin  is  hot  and  flushed,  the  pulse 
hard,  bounding  and  resisting,  and  both  the  mental 
and  bodily  powers  are  in  an  equal  degree  excited 
to  a  state  of  preternatural  activity.  These  are 
great  and  important  differences ;  and,  when  it  is 
recollected,  that  particular  cases  take  this  or  that 
type  according  to  the  internal  peculiarities  of  the 
child — when  also,  that  these  individual  peculi¬ 
arities  may  be  so  varied  as  to  afford  every  variety 
of  case  between  the  most  marked  form  of  conges¬ 
tive  fever  and  the  purest  and  most  violent  inflam¬ 
mation,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  works  in 
which  the  previous  or  actual  symptoms  of  hydro¬ 
cephalus  are  described,  should  be  defective.  They 
contain,  indeed,  a  great  variety  of  symptoms, 
many  of  which,  from  being  of  opposite  charac¬ 
ters,  are  incompatible  with  each  other,  and  there¬ 
fore  could  not  exist  in  the  same  patient. 
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This,,  then,  leads  to  the  great  fault  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  works  on  hydrocephalus.  A  multitude  of 
symptoms  are  described  in  them,  as  occurring  in 
hydrocephalus,  and  which  do  really  occur  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases  of  the  disease  ;  but,  for  want  of  that 
knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease  which 
would  explain  this  great  variety  of  symptoms,  the 
whole  of  them  are  mingled  together  without 
order  or  connexion,  and  form  a  confused  mass  of 
contradictory  information,  which  thus  becomes 
nearly  useless  from  its  mere  extent  and  minute¬ 
ness. 

It  should  be  further  stated,  that  since,  in  pro¬ 
bably  every  case  of  the  purest  inflammatory  hy¬ 
drocephalus,  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease 
put  on  the  congestive  form — because  almost  every 
fever  has  its  cold  fit,  and  the  latter,  and  the  state 
of  congestion,  here  alluded  to,  are  nearly  synoni- 
mous — the  symptoms,  which  precede  an  attack  of 
hydrocephalus,  are,  generally  speaking,  similar  : 
at  least  they  are  much  more  uniform  than  those 
which  characterize  the  disease  when  it  has  fully 
formed  and  become  imminently  hazardous.  This 
is  very  important,  especially  to  the  unprofessional 
readers  of  these  pages,  the  legitimate  object  of 
whose  medical  studies  should  be  the  prevention 
of  diseases,  by  marking  and  dissipating  their  pre¬ 
liminary  symptoms,  and  not  the  cure  of  them  when 
fully  formed. 

The  very  earliest  then  of  the  symptoms  of  hy- 
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drocephalus  are  those  of  sluggishness  both  of  mind 
and  body  ;  for  although,  where  the  disease  follows 
the  irritation  of  teething,  these  symptoms  are  less 
permanent  than  when  it  is  produced  by  irritation 
of  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  although  the  irri¬ 
tability,  which  teething  directly  induces,  gives  a 
somewhat  opposite  tendency  to  the  symptoms, 
yet  this  very  circumstance  affords  an  additional 
discriminatory  mark  of  the  true  state  of  the  case  ; 
for  the  child  will  be  at  once  irritable  and  slug¬ 
gish — fretful  and  heavy. 

o  J 

One  of  the  first  symptoms  which  precedes  an 
attack  of  hydrocephalus  is  an  indisposition  in  the 
child  to  be  amused.  The  patient  becomes  silent 
and  irritable,  avoids  his  friends,  dislikes  to  be  no¬ 
ticed,  and  shuns  the  light.  His  complexion  begins 
to  fade,  and  his  eyes  appear  dull  ;  his  appetite 
fails,  and,  at  the  same  time,  his  secretions  and  excre¬ 
tions  are  in  a  great  degree  suspended.  He  com¬ 
plains  also  sometimes  of  giddiness,  as  well  as  of  pains 
in  other  parts,  especially  in  the  nape  of  the  neck  ; 
and  yet  he  will  answer  "  no”  if  asked  if  he  be  ill. 
In  addition  to  these  symptoms,  Dr.  Golis  of  Vienna, 
in  his  late  work  on  water  in  the  head,  remarks, 
that  children,  who  are  threatened  with  this  dis¬ 
ease,  walk  as  if  with  labour,  and  without  equipoise 
or  firmness.  “  In  stepping  forward,”  he  says, 
“  they  often  raise  the  foot  as  if  they  were  step¬ 
ping  over  a  threshold,  and  they  totter  and  stagger 
as  if  drunk.”  Also,  in  conclusion,  he  says,  that 
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indifference  succeeding-  to  increased  sensibility 
and  irritability ,  a  constipated  state  after  habitual 
looseness  or  diarrhoea,  a  scanty  and  usually  yellow 
urine  with  or  without  sediment;  dryness  of  the 
skin,  which,  previously,  on  the  slightest  exercise, 
even  on  eating  and  drinking,  and  particularly 
during  sleep,  perspired  profusely  ;  sleep  without 
medicine  suddenly  occurring  in  restless  children  ; 
remarkable  gravity  and  earnestness  which  had 
never  been  previously  noticed— these,  taken  to¬ 
gether  with  the  symptoms  already  mentioned,  are 
the  signs  by  which  the  turgescence  of  hydroce¬ 
phalus  may,  with  great  justice,  be  suspected.” 

The  word  turgescence,  here  used,  is  a  very 
proper  one,  for  it  probably  describes  the  true  state 
of  the  brain  under  these  circumstances. 

Infants,  when  threatened  with  the  disease,  vo¬ 
mit  more  frequently  than  in  the  healthy  state  ; 
they  wake  suddenly  with  a  cry,  become  sopo¬ 
rose  from  slight  overloading'  of  the  stomach  ;  and 
their  pulse,  from  trifling  indigestion,  or  even  in 
the  best  (apparent)  health,  frequently  deviates 
from  its  natural  regularity.” 

In  some  children,  symptoms,  like  those  above 
described,  continue  with  more  or  less  intensity  for 
some  time,  often  for  many  days.  In  some,  they 
go  on  even  to  the  end  of  the  disease  ;  the  child 
only  becoming  more  listless  and  inactive  until  oc¬ 
casional  paroxysms  of  fever,  with  flushed  cheeks, 
either  do  or  do  not  occur,  the  skin  being,  in  the 
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intervals,  pale,  and  of  a  dirty  hue ;  the  child  lulls 
away,  and  becomes  flabby,  as  well  as  emaciated  ; 
and,  at  last,  the  stupidity  and  listlessness  degene¬ 
rate  into  coma,  and  death  follows,  either  with  or 
without  convulsion,  and  a  preliminary  attack  of 
fever  of  greater  and  more  continued  violence. 

These  are  the  cases  of  congestive  hydrocepha¬ 
lus  which  are  mentioned  above,  cases  in  which 
little  or  no  arterial  re-action  occurs,  and  of  which 
inflammation  forms  little  or  no  part. 

In  other  cases,  and  as  it  more  commonly  hap¬ 
pens,  the  symptoms  of  congestion,  as  above  de¬ 
scribed,  give  way,  and  are  gradually  changed  for 
symptoms  of  an  opposite  character.  The  senses 
of  the  patient  become  acute  instead  of  dull ;  he 
is  sleepless  instead  of  torpid  ;  his  irritability  is  in¬ 
creased,  so  that  he  expresses  alarm  on  being 
touched,  slight  noises  terrify  him,  and  he  cannot 
bear  the  light ;  he  throws  back  his  head  and  knits 
his  brow  ;  the  pupils  of  his  eyes  are  of  a  preter¬ 
natural  smallness  ;  he  screams  frequently,  and  for 
no  apparent  reason,  his  thumbs  are  bent  into  the 
palms  of  his  hands,  indeed  the  hand  is  sometimes 
even  bent  on  the  arm,  the  lingers  being  extended 
downwards,  whilst  the  toes  are  bent  on  the  soles 
of  the  feet;  fever  comes  on  or  increases,  so  that 
the  skin  is  hot,  and  the  cheeks  are  flushed  ;  the 
head,  too,  is  particularly  hot,  especially  at  the 
front  and  back  parts,  and  the  child  puts  his  hand 
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frequently  to  his  head,  or  pulls  often  at  the  nape 
of  his  neck. 

These  symptoms,  when  decidedly  marked,  por¬ 
tend  the  actual  existence  of  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  or  of  a  greatly  excited  state  of  the  brain  at 
least ;  and  therefore,  if  even  they  exist  in  a  slight 
degree,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  placing  the  pa¬ 
tient  under  the  care  of  a  medical  man. 

It  very  commonly  happens,  however,  that  both 
the  symptoms  of  congestion,  and  those  of  actual 
inflammation,  are  accompanied  by  signs  of  great 
derangement  of  the  digestive  organs  ;  such  as  a 
very  foul  tongue,  an  offensive  breath,  an  unna¬ 
tural  state  of  the  intestinal  discharges,  a  tumid  state 
of  the  abdomen,  great  tenderness  in  that  part,  on 
pressure  being  made,  and  a  constant  tendency  in 
the  child  to  pick  his  lips  or  finger-ends,  or  the 
bed-clothes.  But  these  symptoms  of  abdominal 
derangement  are  not  present  where  the  disease 
occurs  in  healthy  children  from  teething;  nor  in 
those  cases  of  hydrocephalus  where  it  arises  from 
a  blow,  or  from  cold,  or  from  any  other  common 
cause  which  is  not  connected  with  complaint  ot 


the  digestive  organs — that  is,  where  the  child  had 
been  previously  in  tolerably  good  health,  from 
having  been  properly  fed  and  attended  to.  But 
as,  perhaps  in  the  majority  of  cases,  a  deranged 
state  of  the  digestive  organs  is  one  of  the  most  ef¬ 
ficient  predisposing  causes  if  hydrocephalus,  even 
when  teething  is  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease. 
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these  symptoms  of  abdominal  derangement,  or 
rather  of  infantile  remitting  fever,  are  generally 
found  to  precede  or  accompany  the  former  disease 
when  it  is  present;  especially,  as,  not  only  the  in¬ 
fantile  remitting  fever  not  unfrequently  degene¬ 
rates  into  hydrocephalus,  but  the  symptoms  of  the 
former  are  often  superadded  to  those  of  hydroce¬ 
phalus  in  the  progress  of  that  disease.  The  ex¬ 
planation  of  these  latter  circumstances  is,  that  so 
great  is  the  consent  of  action  between  the  brain 
and  the  digestive  organs,  that,  whilst  a  complaint 
in  the  latter,  attended  by  fever,  is  exceedingly 
apt  to  induce  or  to  be  followed  by  a  similar  com¬ 
plaint  in  the  former,  so  does  an  excited  state  of 
the  former  as  frequently  produce  disorder  of  the 
digestive  organs. 

In  fact,  it  is  perhaps  this  close  connexion  be¬ 
tween  the  brain  and  abdominal  viscera,  which 
constitutes  the  difficulty  of  detecting  incipient  hy¬ 
drocephalus,  and  of  deciding  whether  particular 
cases  are  merely  instances  of  infantile  remitting 
fever,  or  are  cases  of  hydrocephalus. 

It  is  needless,  however,  to  enter  further  into 
these  minutiae  in  this  place  ;  but  it  is  well  to  have 
pointed  them  out, because  it  shows  how  important 
it  is  to  be  particularly  vigilant  in  attending  to  the 
first  signs  of  disorder  in  children,  as  also  for  me¬ 
dical  men  to  be  unwearied  in  observing  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  their  diseases  when  present,  least  a  fatal 
complaint  may  be  on  trie  eve  of  appearing,  or  be 
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actually  in  existence,  when  the  case  is  looked  on 
as  one  of  no  importance. 

It  should  be  repeated,  that  children  never  make 
complaints,  nor  show  signs  of  disorder,  unless 
they  are  tired  or  hungry,  or  are  actually  ill;  and 
therefore  as  they  are,  when  in  health,  never  tired, 
except  on  the  approach  of  their  hours  of  rest,  nor 
so  hungry  as  to  be  cross  except  at  similar  stated 
times,  it  may  be  confidently  anticipated,  that  dis¬ 
ease  is  not  far  distant,  when  even  the  slightest 
symptoms  of  disorder  appear.  A  very  healthy 
little  girl,  some  weeks  ago,  while  cutting  her 
teeth,  became  a  little  cross  and  tiresome;  she 
would,  on  no  account,  leave  her  nurse,  nor  could 
the  nurse  amuse  her  in  the  usual  way ;  and  she 
appeared  in  other  respects  dull  and  disordered. 
Her  friends  decided  that  it  was  nothing,  or  that 
the  child  only  fretted  after  her  little  sister  w  ho  had 
left  tier  but  a  few  days  before.  But  they  were 
told  it  was  useless  to  deceive  themselves,  and  that 
her  crossness  was  disorder,  which  would  terminate 
in  disease  unless  it  were  dissipated;  for  that  the 
child’s  tongue  was  w  hite,  and  her  irritability  could 
not  have  been  produced  by  the  departure  of  her 
sister,  as  she  had  been  in  good  spirits  for  the  few 
days  which  immediately  followed  that  circum¬ 
stance. 

But,  although  this  view  of  the  subject  seemed 
to  be  the  correct  one,  it  was  not  necessary  to  use 
violent  means  for  the  relief  of  such  a  complaint. 
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The  child  had  been  partly  weaned,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  was  only  recommended  that  all  food  should 
be  interdicted,  except  her  nurse’s  milk,  and  that 
the  child  should  be  kept  quiet  and  in  a  mild  tem¬ 
perature.  In  a  few  days  more,  the  symptoms  of 
ill-health  vanished,  and  the  patient  regained  her 
spirits,  although  her  sister  did  not  return. 

Thus  it  is,  that  even  the  slightest  symptoms 
should  be  attended  to;  and  it  maybe  mentioned, 
that  one  of  the  commonest  of  these  apparently  tri¬ 
vial  signs  of  incipient  disease  is,  for  a  child  to  lean 
his  head  for  a  moment  on  his  mother’s  knee,  or  to 
cease  suddenly,  and  for  an  equally  short  time, 
from  his  accustomed  occupations.  Indeed,  this 
symptom  is  closely  connected  with  disorder  of  the 
brain  ;  as  probably  so  momentary,  and  therefore 
slight  an  affection  of  any  other  part,  except  the 
brain,  would  not  produce  so  decided  an  effect  on 
the  child’s  sensations  as  to  produce  the  symptom 
in  question. 

It  is  not  intended  to  give  a  detailed  account  of 
hydrocephalus  on  the  present  occasion.  Teething 
is  so  common  an  exciting  cause  of  the  disease, 
however,  that  it  seemed  a  fair  opportunity  of  giv¬ 
ing  some  account  of  those  signs  of  disorder  which 
precede  it  on  that  and  similar  occasions.  And, 
moreover,  whilst  it  would  be  irrelevant  to  enlarge 
here  on  the  symptoms  of  hydrocephalus,  when  ac¬ 
tually  present,  it  is  not  intended  to  discuss  even 
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the  mode  of  treating-  these  preliminary  or  pro¬ 
monitory  symptoms. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  in  conclusion,  that  low 
diet,  purgatives,  rest,  and  probably  the  warm 
bath,  form  the  essence  of  the  necessary  treatment  ; 
and  that,  by  the  careful  adoption  of  such  reme¬ 
dies,  joined  to  lancing  the  gums,  as  before  men¬ 
tioned,  if  necessary,  disorders  like  these  will,  in 
general,  terminate  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days. 

Art.  3.  Medical  Sentences.  No.  V. 

10. — The  body  is  more  certainly  kept  in  health 
by  avoiding  the  predisposing  causes  of  diseases 
than  by  flying  from  their  exciting  causes.  It  is 
generally  easy,  or  at  least  possible, to  do  the  first; 
often  impossible  to  accomplish  the  last. 

1  \ . — The  proper  quantity  of  food  is  always  re¬ 
lative  ;  never  absolute.  An  invalid,  while  shoot¬ 
ing  on  the  moors  of  Scotland,  will  recover  his 
health  on  a  quantity  of  food  which  would  destroy 
him  in  his  chamber  at  home.  Fresh  air  and  ex¬ 
ercise  have  surprising  powers  of  strengthening  a 
weakened  stomach. 

12. — The  knowledge  of  children  is  very  con¬ 
fined,  but  it  is  wonderfully  accurate.  A  child  ob¬ 
serves  with  his  whole  soul ;  he  is  absorbed  in  his 
present  sensations.  Let  it  be  recollected,  that  he 
as  readily  learns  what  is  bad  as  what  is  good. 
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Art.  4.  On  the  Treatment  of  the  Gout. 

Our  ancestors  considered  it  to  be  improper  to 
interfere  with  the  paroxysm  of  gout;  and,  indeed, 
it  would  appear,  that  Sydenham  greatly  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  continuance  of  this  most  erroneous 
practice,  by  affording  it  the  sanction  of  his  high 
name — it  was  one  of  the  few  great  practical  mis¬ 
takes  which  he  made.  He  was  misled  by  the  old 
humoral  pathology  :  "Nature,”  says  he,  seems 
to  have  the  prerogative  to  expel  the  peccant  mat¬ 
ter  according  to  its  own  method,  and  throw  it  off 
from  the  joints,  there  to  be  carried  off  by  insensi¬ 
ble  perspiration.” 

Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  this  view 
of  the  subject.  The  gout  is  a  case  of  inflamma¬ 
tory  fever.  It  differs  indeed  from  other  forms  of 
inflammatory  fever;  inasmuch,  as  it  arises  from  a 
peculiar  set  of  causes,  is  seated  in  a  peculiar  part, 
and  affects  persons  of  a  peculiar  temperament : 
but  still,  it  requires  that  the  treatment  shall  be 
essentially  antiphlogistic,  and  is  as  susceptjble  of 
"cure  as  any  other  case  of  inflammatory  fever  is; 
although  the  peculiarities  of  cause,  seat,  and  tem¬ 
perament,  make  it  necessary  that  the  treatment 
shall  be  varied  so  as  to  suit  those  peculiarities. 

In  making  so  decided  an  assertion  as  this,  it  is 
not  only  necessary  to  show  that  the  gout  can  be 
cured,  but  that  evil  arises  from  allowing  it  to  take 
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its  course  uninterrupted  by  treatment.  Many  in¬ 
flammations  come  under  medical  care,  because 
they  are  situated  in  some  of  the  vital  organs,  and 
are  therefore  destructive  of  life  if  not  checked; 
but  many  others  exist  which  will  gradually  wear 
themselves  out  as  the  gout  does,  and  leave  the 
patient  well  in  the  course  of  time.  But  in  many 
of  these  latter  cases,  by  permitting  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  to  run  its  course  uninterruptedly,  it  deranges 
the  structure  of  the  part,  health  does  not  perfectly 
return,  and  the  patient  either  remains  an  invalid, 
or  is  cut  off  at  an  early  period  of  his  life  by  the 
progress  of  his  insidious  disorder.  So  it  is  with 
the  gout.  It  does  not  indeed  destroy  life,  except 
after  a  long  course  of  suffering  and  reiterated  at¬ 
tacks  on  the  constitution ;  but,  a  very  few  unre¬ 
strained  fits  will  often  be  sufficient  to  injure  the 
general  powers  of  the  constitution,  or  to  derange 
the  organization  of  the  parts  which  have  been  in¬ 
flamed,  so  that  the  patient  becomes  an  invalid, 
or  is  reduced  to  lameness,  constant  pain  and 
affliction  from  a  series  of  secondary  evils  with 
which  gouty  persons  are  but  too  well  acquainted. 
On  the  contrary,  if  active  measures  be  adopted 
during  the  paroxysms  of  the  disease,  not  only  is 
the  disease  cut  short  for  the  time,  but  it  is  pre¬ 
vented  from  hurting  the  general  constitution,  or 
impairing  the  integrity  of  the  affected  parts;  so 
that  such  persons  go  on  having  fit  after  fit,  and 
either  reach  that  period  of  life  when  the  system 
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seems  to  be  no  longer  pre-disposed  to  the  disease, 
and  when  therefore  the  latter  ceases  to  appear,  or 
they  put  off  the  evil  day,  when  the  constitution 
must  sink  under  the  repeated  attacks  of  so  dire  an 
enemy,  until  a  much  later  period  than  would  have 
been  possible  under  other  circumstances. 

In  discussing  the  treatment  of  the  gout,  it  must 
be  considered  at  various  periods  of  the  disease, 
and  in  different  stages  of  its  progress.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  first  fit  of  the  gout  in  a  young  inflam¬ 
matory  subject,  is  very  different  from  the  gout 
when  it  appears  for  the  twentieth  time  in  a  per¬ 
son  whose  limbs  are  crippled,  and  whose  bodily 
powers  are  in  a  great  degree  worn  out  by  the 
persevering  attacks  of  the  disease,  and  the  erro¬ 
neous  habits  of  life  by  which  those  attacks  had 
been  produced.  But  a  still  further  division  of 
the  subject  is  required.  The  gout,  like  all  other 
diseases,  is  preceded  in  its  attack  by  certain  in¬ 
telligible  premonitory  symptoms;  and  therefore, 
many  of  those  persons  who  will  not  be  taught  to 
eradicate  the  disease  altogether,  may  still  be  pru¬ 
dent  enough  to  learn,  how  they  may  ward  off  a 
fit  by  attending  to  these  premonitory  symptoms, 
and  relieving  them  by  appropriate  treatment. 

In  the  present  article  then,  we  shall  describe 
these  premonitory  symptoms,  and  deduce  from 
our  description  the  proper  mode  of  treatment ; 
whilst  in  our  succeeding  numbers,  the  treatment 
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of  the  paroxysm  itself,  under  various  forms,  will 
be  taken  up. 

The  premonitory  symptoms  of  the  gout  will 
vary  according  to  the  state  of  the  patient.  If  he 
be  young  and  plethoric,  they  will  be  of  a  more 
inflammatory  cast;  if  he  be  an  older  man — one 
who  has  suffered  again  and  again  at  the  hands  of 
the  gout,  and  whose  digestive  organs  are  debi¬ 
litated,  then  these  symptoms  will  more  closely 
resemble  those  of  common  chronic  dyspepsia. 

The  first  attack  of  many  persons,  is  often 
scarcely  preceded  by  a  percepticle  state  of  ill- 
health  :  the  patient  becomes  perhaps  more  corpu¬ 
lent,  especially  round  the  waist,  his  bowels  are 
more  costive  than  usual,  his  secretions  generally 
are  suppressed,  and  his  bodily  feelings  desponding 
and  uncomfortable.  In  this  state,  he  is  perhaps 
waked  in  the  night  with  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease  on  him. 

If  sisrns  like  these  should  occur  on  future  occa- 
sions,  and,  if  to  them  be  joined  a  hot  skin,  a  full 
quick  pulse,  and  the  usual  symptoms  of  inflam¬ 
matory  action,  then  bleeding  will  be  required,  a 
full  dose  of  calomel  also,  four  or  five  grains  per¬ 
haps,  at  bed-time,  salts  and  senna  in  the  morning, 
abstinence  from  animal  food  and  stimulating 
drinks,  and  for  some  days  afterwards  a  continued, 
but  less  rig-id  restriction  of  the  diet,  and  a  sutfi- 
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cient  daily  dose  of  salts  and  senna,  or  other  mild 
opening  medicine,  to  act  gently  on  the  bowels. 
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In  many  persons  however,  even  before  their 
earliest  fits,  more  decided  symptoms  of  general 
bodily  derangement  will  be  present,  before  the 
attack  comes  on  ;  although,  perhaps,  the  signs  of 
inflammation  may  be  less  in  degree,  or  almost 
altogether  wanting.  The  stomach  will  be  de¬ 
ranged  and  irritable,  flatulence  will  be  present, 
acidity,  and  consequently  heartburn  will  be  trou¬ 
blesome,  the  appetite  will  be  irregular,  and  a  ten¬ 
derness,  or  feeling  of  coldness  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach  will  show  itself.  The  head  also  will  be 
affected;  and  sleepiness,  yawning,  depressed  spi¬ 
rits,  or  nightmare,  will  form  prominent  symptoms  ; 
some  fever  will  be  present  at  night,  the  tongue 
will  be  white  and  dry,  or  yellow  and  dry ;  the 
secretion  from  the  kidneys  will  be  turbid  and 
throw  down  a  pink  sediment,  the  sleep  will  be 
broken  and  unrefreshing,  and  in  short  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  state  will  be  like  that  which  marks  the 
acute  stage  of  dyspeptic  complaints. 

By  applying  the  appropriate  remedies  for  such 
symptoms  as  these,  the  impending  fit  of  the  gout 
may  in  general  be  put  off.  Bleeding  may  not 
perhaps  be  necessary;  but,  if  the  pit  of  the  sto¬ 
mach  be  tender,  six  or  eight  or  more  leeches  to 
that  part  will  be  useful,  and  the  rest  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  recommended  above  will  probably  remove 
the  complaint. 

In  other  cases,  the  symptoms  will  be  still  less 
inflammatory,  and  then  also  some  of  the  signs 
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will  be  varied,  or  be  replaced  by  others  of  an  op¬ 
posite  cast.  The  tongue  for  instance,  will  be 
more  coated  and  browner,  and  not  so  dry,  the 
kidneys  will  perhaps  secrete  copiously  a  colour¬ 
less  fluid,  the  bowels  maybe  affected  by  diarrhoea, 
the  bodily  strength  also  may  be  more  reduced, 
and  the  spirits  more  depressed.  In  these  cases, 
after  the  accustomed  evacuations  and  low  diet  for 
a  day  or  two,  it  may  be  necessary  to  uphold  the 
general  powers  by  prescribing  the  daily  laxative 
in  the  form  of  rhubarb  with  any  of  the  bitter 
medicines  and  ten  grains  of  carbonate  of  potash 
or  soda,  and  to  change  the  low  diet  for  animal 
food  in  small  quantities  taken  without  much  vege¬ 
tables,  without  pastry  and  indigestible  puddings, 
and  with  not  more  than  half  the  usual  quantity  of 
liquid,  whether  in  the  form  of  tea,  water,  or  more 
potent  liquor. 

In  many  cases  of  gout,  however,  premonitory 
symptoms,  like  those  above  described,  are  almost 
always  present  in  the  constitution,  the  patient 
being  very  seldom  free  from  either  the  paroxysm 
itself,  or  from  that  state  of  the  digestive  organs 
which  leads  to  it.  The  discussion  of  these  cases 
will  fall  more  naturally  under  the  head  of  chronic 
gout,  than  into  our  present  subject. 

It  remains  to  say  further,  on  this  part  of  the 
subject,  that  most  gouty  people  have  their  premo¬ 
nitory  symptoms  marked  by  something  which  is 
peculiar  to  themselves.  In  some,  sickness  is 
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joined  to  the  other  evidences  of  a  deranged  state 
of  the  stomach,  when  it  will  be  generally  proper 
to  begin  the  treatment  by  giving  an  emetic  of 
ipecacuhanha — or  a  cough  with  expectoration 
will  be  present— or  great  affection  of  the  nervous 
system,  as  agitation  of  mind  or  palpitations,  in¬ 
ternal  tremors,  or  a  disposition  to  shed  tears.  In 
other  cases,  affections  of  other  parts  will  appear  ; 
the  eyes  will  be  inflamed,  or  the  bladder  will  be  ir¬ 
ritable,  or  the  symptoms  of  stricture  will  be  present, 
or  the  patient  will  be  deafer  than  ordinary.  In 
many,  the  joints  will  tremble  and  be  tender ;  there 
will  also  be  numbness  or  spasmodic  prickings  of 
different  parts,  or  an  inability  of  motion,  or  swelled 
feet,  with  heat  of  the  soles,  and  that  dry  state 
which  accompanies  a  suppression  of  perspiration; 
or  the  perspiration  generally  will  be  increased 
with  a  swelling  of  the  external  veins. 

Many  other  peculiar  symptoms  will  be  found 
enumerated  in  Dr.  Scudamore’s  work  on  gout, 
from  which  excellent  book  several  of  the  above 
are  extracted.  It  will  be  seen,  that  these  premo¬ 
nitory  signs  are  all  proofs  that  particular  parts  are 
in  a  state  of  irritation,  if  not  of  inflammation  ;  and 
it  is  equally  evident,  that  this  disposition  to  in¬ 
flammation,  generated  in  the  constitution  by  an 
indulgence  in  such  habits  as  lead  to  the  gout, 
affects  those  particular  parts  of  the  body,  which, 
from  an  original  or  acquired  weakness,  are  the 
most  disposed  to  be  irritated  or  inflamed,  when 
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the  causes  of  irritation  or  of  inflammation  are 
present. 

It  is,  indeed,  from  this  connexion  of  the  gout 
with  so  many  peculiar  forms  of  disease,  and  espe¬ 
cially  from  its  generally  curing  such  diseases  when 
the  fit  is  formed,  that  the  common  opinion  has 
arisen  of  the  gout  being  a  welcome  guest,  and 
that  many  persons  hail  a  fit  of  the  gout  as  they 
would  their  guardian  ana’el. 

O  o 

Some  of  these  persons  are  right;  others,  wrong : 
indeed  the  majority  are  wrong,  it  may  be  true, 
that  the  paroxysm  relieves  many  symptoms  of  dis¬ 
order  in  other  parts,  with  which  the  patient  is 
affected ;  but,  in  such  cases,  the  new  disorder  is 
but  a  sorry  substitute  for  the  old  one — the  remedy 
is  worse  than  the  disease.  In  other  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  the  gout  does  act  beneficially  by  superceding 
symptoms,  which,  if  permitted  to  go  on,  would 
probably  lead  to  more  dangerous  diseases.  In 
some  cases,  for  instance,  a  fit  of  the  gout  has  dis¬ 
sipated  a  violent  inflammation  of  the  lungs;  in  the 
irreat  Mor^airni’s  case  it  cured  an  inflammation 
of  his  eyes,  for  which  he  had  tried  the  usual  re¬ 
medies  in  vain;  Dr.  Baillie  mentions,  That  palpi¬ 
tation  of  the  heart  which  had  existed  for  six 
months  without  relief  from  medicine,  instantly 
and  entirely  went  away  on  the  invasion  of  a  pa¬ 
roxysm  of  gout.  In  this  way,  the  gout  may  pre¬ 
vent  the  formation  of  the  stone,  or  of  dangerous 
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affections  of  the  head  or  liver,  or  other  organs  of 
vital  importance  to  the  constitution. 

This  subsidence  of  one  disease  on  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  another,  has  been  called  by  authors,  the 
conversion  of  diseases ;  and,  it  refers  to  several 
important  principles  in  the  human  economy. 
First,  it  illustrates  a  fact,  observed  by  Mr.  Hunter, 
that  two  diseases  cannot  go  on  in  the  system  at 
the  same  time.  lie  remarked,  that  two  dissimilar  ac¬ 
tions  cannot  be  present  at  the  same  time,  and  that 
this  often  constitutes  the  cure  of  violent  diseases. 
It  is  probable,  for  instance,  that  many  women 
have  been  saved  from  an  attack  of  a  dangerous 
disease,  or,  if  present,  it  has  been  robbed  of  its 
violence,  by  the  state  of  pregnancy.  In  other  cases 
the  new  action  has  the  power  of  suspending  an 
old  one.  So  if  a  woman  become  pregnant  when 
in  a  consumption,  the  disease  will  often  be  en¬ 
tirely  suspended/and  remain  stationary  until  af¬ 
ter  delivery,  when  it  will  again  make  progress  and 
cause  death.  In  some  cases  the  breaking:  out  of 
a  disease,  the  seeds  of  which  have  been  imbibed, 
will  be,  in  like  manner,  suspended.  Two  children 
were  vaccinated  on  account  of  a  child  in  the  house 
having  the  small-pox.  The  cow-pox  ran  its 
course  in  great  perfection ;  but  many  days  after 
the  declining  of  the  cow-pox,  the  small*  pox  broke 
out  in  both  children,  ran  its  course  in  the  regular 
way,  perfectly  uninfluenced  by  the  previous  co\>  - 
pox,  and  one  of  the  children  died.  In  this  case. 
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the  children  had  first  imbibed  the  small-pox  in¬ 
fection  ;  but,  as  about  fourteen  days  elapse  be- 
tween  that  disease  being*  taken  and  its  appearance 
outwardly,  the  cow-pox  had  time  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  as  it  were  of  the  constitution,  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  actual  disease  of  small-pox  was  prevent¬ 
ed  from  taking*  place.  I mmediately,  however,  after 
the  cow-pox  had  ceased,  the  small-pox  went  on  in 
its  progress,  and  ran  its  course  uninfluenced  by 
the  usual  preventive  effects  of  the  cow-pox. 

Secondly,  this  conversion  of  diseases  illustrates 
our  old  position,  that  the  causes  or  first  origins  of 
the  majority  of  diseases  are,  in  a  great  degree, 
similar.  For,  it  could  not  take  place  unless  the 
original  causes  of  at  least  the  two  converted  dis- 
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eases  were  of  a  similar  character  ;  and  when  it 
appears,  that  if  a  person  be  so  strongly  predispos¬ 
ed  to  the  gout,  that  the  latter  will  supercede  in 
his  constitution  so  many  diseases  as  have  been  al¬ 
luded  to  above  ;  or,  in  other  words,  when  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  the  same  causes  which  have  predispos¬ 
ed  so  many  individuals  to  be  affected  by  differ¬ 
ent  disorders  leads  each  of  them  ultimately  to 
have  the  gout,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  predis¬ 
posing  causes  of  these  diseases  are  of  a  similar 
character. 

Thirdly,  it  tends  to  prove  another  position  ;  that 
when  the  principal  predisposing  causes  have  taken 
possession  of  the  constitution,  the  consequent  dis¬ 
ease  is  given  according  to  the  temperament  and 
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other  internal  peculiarities  of  the  person  affected. 
So,  an  abundance  of  persons  are  affected  by  the 
primary  disorders  above  mentioned,  by  dyspepsia 
in  all  its  forms,  and  subsequently,  probably  con¬ 
sequently,  by  cough,  or  palpitation,  by  stricture 
or  rheumatic  pains  and  cramps,  or  by  any  of  the 
other  diseases  of  the  head,  chest,  or  abdomen, 
which  are  mentioned  above,  yet  only  such  persons 
will  have  these  complaints  superceded  by  the  gout, 
whose  temperament  is  sanguineous  with  that  ad¬ 
mixture  of  irritability  which  is  sufficiently  en¬ 
larged  on  in  a  former  article. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  it  may  be  proper  to 
explain  the  mode  in  which  this  conversion  of  dis¬ 
eases  acts  in  saving  patients  perhaps  from  death. 
Let  us  take  palpitation  of  the  heart  as  an  example. 
Many  persons  are  affected  by  palpitations  for  ma¬ 
ny  years  without  much  injury  arising  in  the  con¬ 
stitution.  But  it  is  in  this  way  that  violent  and 
ultimately  fatal  diseases  of  the  heart  are  produced. 
A  person  becomes  habitually  dyspeptic;  by  con¬ 
sent  of  action,  the  heart  partakes  of  the  irritability 
of  the  digestive  organs  ;  it,  in  its  turn,  becomes 
irritable;  its  actions  become  unnatural;  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  improper  action  gradually  leads  to  a 
change  of  structure  of  the  heart;  the  improper 
action  becomes  permanent,  or,  as  it  were,  the  na¬ 
tural  action  of  the  part,  and  thus  the  disease  is 
established.  It  is  well  for  such  patients,  when 
they  are  so  predisposed  to  gout,  as  to  have  an  in- 
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cipient  disease  of  the  heart  superceded  by  that 
more  manageable  complaint. 

All  this  may  be  very  true  ;  we  may  have  cor¬ 
rectly  pointed  out  how  a  lit  of  the  gout,  like  an 
attack  of  other  diseases,  may  be  prevented  by  at¬ 
tending  to  and  curing  the  premonitory  symptoms — 
how  the  body  is  furnished  with  correcting  influ¬ 
ences,  by  means  of  which  it  maybe,  in  many  cases, 
saved  from  diseases  which  produce  death  by  dis¬ 
organizing  the  vital  organs,  bye-paths  along 
which  the  causes  of  more  dangerous  complaints 
may  be  diverted  from  assailing  the  citadel  of  life — 
and  yet,  the  fact  still  remains,  that  no  person  need 
have  even  these  premonitory  symptoms,  nor  bring 
into  play  these  correcting  influences  unless  they 
like.  By  avoiding  the  predisposing  causes  of 
such  states  of  the  constitution,  by  leading  rational 
lives,  that  is,  by  apportioning  the  doses  of  food, 
and  of  air  and  exercise,  according  to  the  peculiar 
temperament  of  the  individual,  and  his  real  wants; 
or,  in  other  words,  by  acting  on  the  plan  of  pre¬ 
vention,  recommended  in  our  last  number,  not  only 
may  the  gout  itself  be  prevented  from  occurring, 
but  the  premonitory  symptoms  themselves,  as  well 
as  tlie  numerous  other  diseases  of  which  they 
often  form  a  part,  may  be  equally  prevented. 
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Art.  5.  Confessions  of  an  Opium-Eater. 

A  very  able  article  is  given  under  this  title,  in 
the  numbers  of  the  London  Magazine  for  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October  last ;  an  article  which  is  at 
once  intensely  interesting,  replete  with  classical 
learning  and  philosophy,  and  written  in  the  best 
style  of  English  composition . 

The  writer  describes  the  effects  which  taking 
very  large  doses  of  opium  habitually,  had  on  his 
constitution,  the  elysium  in  which  he  was  wrapt 
during  the  early  part  of  his  career,  and  the  ten¬ 
fold  Tartarean  horrors  which  consumed  him  after 
it  became  necessary  for  him  to  make  the  dose 
excessive.  But  in  reciting  the  causes  which  led 
to  his  melancholy  propensity  of  eating  opium,  he 
enters  into  many  details  of  his  private  history, 
which,  whilst  they  must  fascinate  the  ordinary 
reader  by  their  wild  and  romantic  character,  are 
set  down  in  language  so  vigorous  and  unexcep¬ 
tionable,  and  are  so  enriched  by  keen  wit  and  ad¬ 
mirable  criticisms  on  the  literature,  both  of  books 
and  of  mankind,  that  they  are  equally  calculated  for 
readers  of  the  highest  class.  The  writer  is  indeed 
a  scholar,  a  philosopher,  and  a  gentleman. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  enter  into  his  private 
history ;  otherwise  we  should  gladly  enlarge  on 
his  early  classical  attainments,  the  boy-like  impa¬ 
tience  which  made  him  run  away  from  school, 
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and  thus  plunge  himself  into  greater  difficulties 
than  those  which  he  meant  to  avoids  his  romantic 
adventures  in  Wales  and  in  London,  as  well  as  on 
the  acute  and  varied  criticisms  on  literature  and 
manners  with  which  his  narrative  abounds.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say,,  that  during  his  sojourn  in  Lon¬ 
don,  after  running  away  from  school  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  he  was  nearly  reduced  to  a  state  of 
inanition  by  want  of  food;  and,  that  hence,  a 
painful  disease  of  the  stomach  began,  which  tor¬ 
mented  him  for  many  years.  In  this  way,  pro¬ 
bably,  his  health  was  impaired,  but  he  began  to 
eat  opium  from  the  following  circumstance.  In 
the  year  1804,  he  waked,  one  morning,  with  ex¬ 
cruciating  rheumatic  pains  in  his  head  and  face, 
he  having  plunged  his  head  into  a  basin  of  cold 
water  during  the  night,  for  the  toothach,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  bed  with  his  hair  wet.  On  the21stday 
of  this  disease  he  took  opium,  and  was  in  extasies. 
“  In  an  hour,”  says  he,  what  a  revulsion  !  That 
my  pains  had  vanished  was  now  a  trifle  in  my 
eyes  ;  this  negative  effect  was  swallowed  up  in 
the  immensity  of  those  positive  effects  which  had 
opened  before  me — in  the  abyss  of  divine  enjoy¬ 
ment  thus  suddenly  revealed.”  This  recurrence 
to  his  first  introduction  to  opium,  leads  the  author 
to  describe,  somewhat  at  large,  the  effects  of  opium 
on  the  human  constitution.  In  the  first  place,  he 
states,  that  the  usual  account  given  of  these  ef¬ 
fects  is  an  untrue  one;  but,  as  he  only  reasons  on 
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his  own  experience,  the  account  may  still  be  cor¬ 
rect,  and  he  only  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  He  denies  that  opium  ever  intoxicates,  or 
bears  any  analogy  in  its  effects  to  alcohol. 
"  Wine/’  he  says,  "  disorders  the  mental  facul¬ 
ties  ;  it  unsettles  and  clouds  the  judgement,  and 
gives  a  preternatural  brightness,  a  vivid  exalta¬ 
tion,  to  the  contempts  and  the  admirations,  the 
loves  and  the  hatreds,  of  the  drinker — opium,  on 
the  contrary,  introduces  the  most  exquisite  order, 
legislation,  and  harmony.  It  communicates  se¬ 
renity  and  equipoise  to  all  the  faculties,  active  or 
passive  :  and,  with  respect  to  the  temper  and  mo¬ 
ral  feelings  in  general,  it  gives  simply  that  vital 
warmth  which  is  approved  by  the  judgment,  and 
which  would  probably  always  accompany  a  bodily 
constitution  of  primeval  or  antideluvian  health. 
The  exhilarating  effects  of  wine  are  transitory ; 
they  have  a  crisis  and  decline  ;  the  pleasure 
from  opium,  when  once  generated,  is  stationary 
for  eight  or  ten  hours  ;  the  first,  to  borrow  a  tech¬ 
nical  distinction  from  medicine,  is  a  state  of 
acute — the  second,  of  chronic  pleasure/'  Wine 
produces  a  flame,  opium  a  steady  and  equable 
glow.  ‘f  In  short,  to  sum  up  all  in  one  word,  a 
man  who  is  inebriated,  or  tending  to  inebriation, 
is,  and  feels  that  he  is,  in  a  condition  which  calls 
up  into  supremacy  the  merely  human,  too  often 
the  brutal  part  of  his  nature  ;  but  the  opium-eater 
(1  speak  of  him  who  is  not  suffering  from  any 
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disease,  or  other  remote  effects  of  opium)  feels 
that  the  diviner  part  of  his  nature  is  paramount ; 
that  is,  the  moral  affections  are  in  a  state  of  cloud¬ 
less  serenity,  and,  over  all,  is  the  great  light  of  the 
majestic  intellect/5 

The  writer  also  denies  both  that  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  spirits  produced  by  opium  is  followed  by 
a  proportionate  depression,  and  that  the  natural 
and  even  immediate  consecpience  of  opium  is  tor¬ 
por  and  stagnation,  animal  or  mental.55  For 
ten  years  ;55  he  says,  during  which  I  took  opium 
at  intervals,  the  day  succeeding  that  on  which  I 
allowed  myself  this  luxury  was  always  a  day  of 
unusual  good-spirits.55  He  proves,  that  the  use 
of  opium  is  not  followed  by  immediate  torpor,  by 
stating,  that  he  usually  took  his  luxurious  dose  on 
a  Saturday  or  a  Tuesday  night,  that  he  might  go 
to  the  opera  and  be  entranced  by  the  divine  voice 
of  Grassini  ;  or, occasionally,  on  Saturdays,  attend 
the  markets,  and  enjoy  the  confused  bustle  of  the 
scene  on  those  evenings,  by  entering  into  the 
weekly  marketings  of  the  poor,  their  calculations, 
their  distresses,  and  their  anticipations  of  the  next 
day’s  dinner. 

Still,  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  the  theatre  and  the 
markets  are  not  the  appropriate  haunts  of  the 
opium-eater,  when  in  the  divinest  state  incident 
to  his  enjoyment.  In  that  state,  crowds  become 
an  oppression  to  him  ;  music  even,  too  sensual 
and  gross.  He  naturally  seeks  solitude  and  si- 
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fence,  as  indispensable  conditions  of  those  trances 
or  profoundest  reveries  which  are  the  crown  and 
consummation  of  what  opium  can  do  for  human 
nature/'  "  In  his  happiest  state,  the  opium-eater 
cannot  present  himself  in  the  character  of  1/  Alle¬ 
gro  ;  even  then,  he  speaks  and  thinks  as  becomes 
II  Pen  seroso."  It  is  his  heaven  to  sit  from  sun¬ 
set  to  sun-rise  motionless,  watching  the  ocean, 
and  likening  it,  with  its  gentle  undulations,  to  the 
world  in  its  best  state  of  repose. 

Such,  according  to  our  author's  experience,  are 
the  pleasures  of  opium ;  such,  at  least,  are  those 
which  he  experienced  during  ten  happy  years. 
Prom  1804  to  1812,  for  eight  of  these  years,  and 
the  circumstance  is  important,  he  was  in  a  state  of 
uninterrupted  health  (would  claret  or  Madeira,  he 
asks,  have  been  as  little  injurious).  In  1812,  how¬ 
ever,  he  had  a  severe  illness  ;  "  a  most  appalling  ir¬ 
ritation  of  the  stomach,"  he  says,  "  in  all  respects  the 
same  as  that  which  had  caused  me  so  much  suffer¬ 
ing  in  my  youth,  and  accompanied  by  a  revival  of 
all  the  old  dreams."  Me  now  began  to  take  opium 
daily,  and  became  a  regular  and  confirmed 
opium-eater,  of  whom  to  ask  whether  he  had  or 
had  not  taken  opium,  would  be  to  ask  whether 
the  lungs  had  performed  respiration,  or  the  heart 
fulfilled  its  functions.”  It  would  seem  that  the 
three  succeeding  years  were  years  of  gloom  and 
cloudy  melancholy  ;  but  at  this  time  he  descend¬ 
ed  suddenly,  and  without  any  considerable  effort, 
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from  320  grains  of  opium  (or  8000  drops  of  lau¬ 
danum,  25  to  the  grain)  per  day  to  40  grains,  or 
one-eight  part.”  “■  Now  then,”  says  he,  “  I  was 
again  happy  :  I  now  took  only  1000  drops  of  lau¬ 
danum  per  day  :  and  what  was  that?  A  latter 
spring  had  come  to  close  up  the  season  of  youth  : 
my  brain  performed  its  functions  as  healthily  as 
ever  before  :  I  read  Kant  again  ;  and  I  again  un¬ 
derstood  him,  or  fancied  that  I  did.  Again  my 
feelings  of  pleasure  expanded  themselves  to  all 
round  me,  &c.”  Our  author  now  spent  a  year 
of  unmixed  happiness,  although  he  took  opium 
daily  ;  an  intercalary  year,  as  he  calls  it,  the  pre¬ 
ceding  and  succeeding  years  forming  periods  of 
great  suffering. 

In  the  year  181?  his  miseries  began.  lie  tried 
to  reduce  his  dose  of  poison,  but  in  vain  ;  for,  he 
says,  that  a  point  always  arrives  in  such  an  at¬ 
tempt  when  “  further  reduction  causes  intense 
suffering.”  There  is  nothing  like  low  spirits  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  mere  animal  spirits  are  un¬ 
commonly  raised  ;  the  pulse  is  improved,  the 
health  is  better.  It  is  not  there  that  the  suffering 
lies.  It  has  no  resemblance  to  the  sufferings 
caused  by  renouncing  wine  (how  does  he  know 
that?)— it  is  a  state  of  unutterable  irritation  of 
stomach,  accompanied  by  intense  perspirations, 
and  feelings,  such  as  I  shall  not  attempt  to  de¬ 
scribe  without  more  space  at  my  command.” 

Studies  were  now  at  an  end  ;  books  became 
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hateful^  or  the  mind  shrunk  from  them  with  a 
dreadful  sense  of  powerless  and  infantine  feeble¬ 
ness  :  it  lapsed  into  imbecillity.  Mr.  Ricardo’s 
work  on  Political  Economy  alone,,  in  1819;  re¬ 
called  his  fleeting  powers,  and  so  roused  him  by 
the  profound  understanding  which  it  displayed, 
as  to  engage  him  in  writing  some  "Prolegomena” 
on  the  same  subject;  but  the  mental  powers  again 
sunk  under  their  oppressing  load. 

Hence  then,  opium  produces  incapacity  and 
mental  feebleness;  and  the  writer  goes  on  to  de¬ 
scribe,  how  this  "intellectual  torpor”  is  made 
more  terrible,  by  the  victim  losing  "  none  of  his 
moral  sensibilities  or  aspirations.  He  wishes  and 
Jongs,  as  earnestly  as  ever,  to  realize  what  he 
believes  possible,  and  feels  to  be  exacted  by  duty  ; 
but  he  lies  under  the  weight  of  incubus  and  night¬ 
mare,  and  curses  the  spells  which  chain  him  down 
from  motion.” 

Our  author’s  most  dreadful  torments,  however, 
arose  from  the  apparitions  of  his  dreams,  which 
haunted  him  as  well  whilst  awake,  as  when  sleep¬ 
ing.  "At  night,  when  I  lay  in  bed,  vast  pro¬ 
cessions  passed  along  in  mournful  pomp;  friezes 
of  never  ending  stories,  that  to  my  feelings  were 
as  sad  and  solemn,  as  if  they  were  stories  drawn 
from  times  before  (Edipus,  or  Priam — before 
Tyre — before  Memphis.”  Then,  "  a  theatre 
seemed  suddenly  opened  and  lighted  up  within 
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my  brain,  which  presented  nightly  spectacles  of 
more  than  earthly  splendour.” 

With  respect  to  these  creations  of  the  fancy, 
it  seems;  1st,  that  they  generally  personified  the 
unhappy  patient’s  thoughts;  and  hence  he  feared 
to  think  :  for,  as  Midas  turned  all  things  to  gold, 
that  yet  baffled  his  hopes,  and  defrauded  his  hu¬ 
man  desires,  so  whatsoever  things,  capable  of 
being  visually  represented,  1  did  but  think  of  in 
the  darkness,  immediately  shaped  themselves  into 
phantoms  of  the  eye,  and  were  drawn  out  by  the 
fierce  chemistry  of  my  dreams,  into  insufferable 
splendour  that  fretted  my  heart.”  2nd.  They 
were  attended  by  a  deep-seated  suicidal  gloom, 
which  is  incommunicable  by  words.  “  I  seemed,” 
says  he,  "  every  night  to  descend,  not  metapho¬ 
rically,  but  literally  to  descend,  into  chasms  and 
sunless  abysses,  depths  below  depths,  from  which 
it  seemed  hopeless  that  I  could  ever  re-ascend.” 
3rd.  “  The  sense  of  space  ;  and  in  the  end,  the 
sense  of  time,  were  both  powerfully  affected. 
Buildings,  landscapes,  &c.  were  exhibited  in  pro¬ 
portions  so  vast,  as  the  bodily  eye  is  not  fitted  to 
receive.  Space  swelled,  and  was  amplified  to  an 
extent  of  unutterable  infinity.  This,  however, 
did  not  disturb  me  so  much  as  the  vast  expansion 
of  time :  f  sometimes  seemed  to  have  lived  for 
70  or  100  years  in  one  night ;  nay,  sometimes  had 
feelings  representative  of  a  millenium  passed  in 
that  time,  or  however,  of  a  duration  far  beyond 
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the  limits  of  any  human  experience.”  4th.  "  The 
minutest  incidents  of  childhood,  or  forgotten 
scenes  of  later  years,  were  often  revived.”  These 
were  not  recollected  ;  for  when  awake,  they 
would  not  have  been  acknowledged  as  parts  of 
past  existence :  they  appeared  like  intuitions, 
and  were  instantly  recognised. 

Many  examples  are  given  of  these  forms  of 
dreams.  At  one  time  the  sufferer’s  creations  re¬ 
ferred  to  architectural  scenes  of  endless  magni¬ 
ficence  ;  then  to  the  personification  of  particular 
historical  details ;  then  to  fantasies  on  lakes  and 
seas  ;  and  then,  what  he  calls  the  tyranny  of 
the  human  face  began  to  unfold  itself.”  Now 
it  was,  that,  upon  the  rocking  waters  of  the  ocean, 
the  human  face  began  to  appear  :  the  sea  appear¬ 
ed  paved  with  innumerable  faces,  up -turned  to 
the  heavens  ;  faces  imploring,  wrathful,  despair¬ 
ing,  surged  upwards  by  thousands,  by  myriads,  by 
generations,  by  centuries.  My  agitation  was  in¬ 
finite— my  mind  tossed  and  surged  with  the 
ocean.” 

During  part  of  the  year  1818,  the  scene  of  his 
imagery  was  transported  to  the  Eastern  hemi¬ 
sphere.  I  was  stared  at,'’  he  says,  "  hooted  at, 
grinned  at,  chattered  at,  by  monkeys,  by  parro- 
quets,  by  cockatoos.  1  ran  into  pagodas,  and  was 
fixed  for  centuries  at  the  summit  or  in  secret 
rooms  ;  1  was  the  idol  ;  I  was  the  priest  ;  I  was 
worshipped  ;  1  was  sacrificed.  I  fled  from  the 
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wrath  of  Brama  through  all  the  forests  of  Asia; 
Vishnu  hated  me,  Seeva  laid  wait  for  me.  I  came 
suddenly  on  Isis  and  Osiris :  I  had  done  a  deed, 
they  said,  which  the  ibis  and  the  crocodile  trem¬ 
bled  at.  I  was  buried  for  a  thousand  years  in 
stone  coffins,  with  mummies  and  sphynxes,  in  nar¬ 
row  chambers,  at  the  heart  of  eternal  pyramids. 

I  was  kissed,  with  cancerous  kisses,  by  crocodiles; 
and  was  laid,  confounded,  with  all  unutterable 
slimy  things,  amongst  reeds  and  Nilotic  mud/ 

It  was  only  in  these  oriental  dreams  that  any 
circumstances  of  physical  horror  entered.  All  be¬ 
fore  had  been  moral  and  spiritual  terrors;  but 
here  the  main  agents  were  ugly  birds,  or  snakes, 
or  crocodiles,  especially  the  last.”  This  must 
have  been  sufficiently  terrible  :  but  the  descrip¬ 
tion  is  wound  up  by  a  fine  and  touching  circum¬ 
stance.  He  was  often  awakened  from  these  dreams 
by  his  children  standing  hand-in-hand  by  his  bed¬ 
side,  to  shew  their  coloured  shoes  or  new  frocks, 
or  to  let  him  see  them  dressed  for  going  out.  fC  I 
protest,”  he  says,  that  so  awful  was  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  the  damned  crocodile  to  the  sight  of 
innocent  human  faces,  and  of  infancy,  that,  in 
the  mighty  and  sudden  revulsion  of  mind,  I  wept, 
and  could  not  forbear  it,  as  1  kissed  their  faces.” 

These  reveries  lasted  till  1820,  and  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  daily  dose  of  opium  during  this 
period  was  from  50  to  150  grains;  but  at  tins 
time,  as  it  appeared  that  a  continuance  of  the  ha- 
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bit  would  soon  destroy  life,  an  effort  was  made  to 
break  it,  although  it  seemed  probable  that  life 
would  be  equally  lost  in  the  attempt.  Our  author 
succeeded,  a  few  months  ago,  in  reducing  his 
dose  to  twelve  grains  a -day,  and  his  healthful 
feelings  have  in  a  great  measure  returned. 

O  O 

These  confessions  are  very  interesting.  The 
details  seem  like  madness,  but  it  is  not  a  case  of 
madness.  The  mind  was  aware  that  its  creations 
were  baseless  ;  but  its  faculties  were  overwhelmed 
by  the  deranged  state  of  the  bodily  organs  with 
which  they  are  inseparably  connected.  In  this 
view  of  the  matter^  and  on  other  accounts  also, 
the  case,  as  a  medical  history,  is  defective.  We, 
of  the  medical  profession,  would  be  glad  to  be 
told  some  particulars  respecting  the  bodily  health 
during  various  parts  of  this  long  period  of  seven¬ 
teen  years — yes,  even  of  its  present  state  :  the 
appearance  of  the  tongue,  the  colour  of  the  skin, 
the  state  of  the  appetite,  of  the  pulse,  and  of  the 
excretions,  whether  fever  was  present  at  night 
during  these  terrible  visitations,  &c  For,  me- 
dical  men  know,  that  indigestion  will  cause  all  the 
evils  here  set  down,  at  least  in  a  minor  degree. 
A  lady,  the  other  day,  after  eating  pork,  became 
delirious,  and  for  a  time  nearly  insensible  to  sur¬ 
rounding  objects.  An  emetic  relieved  her  of 
these  symptoms;  but,  in  the  evening,  when  she 
put  out  the  candle  for  the  night,  and  had  shut  her 
eyes,  a  procession  of  ten  thousand  figures  appear- 
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ed  before  her,  each  arrayed  in  its  appropriate 
costume,  and  each  having  distinct  features  and 
attributes.  These  forms  haunted  her  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time,  when  they  vanished ;  and  an  im¬ 
mense  garden  succeeded,  studded  with  innumer¬ 
able  and  very-varied  flowers  ;  and  scenes,  similar 
to  these,  alternated  with  each  other,  until  she  fell 
asleep,  and  waked  on  the  next  morning  well. 

W  e  ourselves  can  also  remember,  when,  during; 
the  period  of  our  closest  studies,  the  stomach  has 
become  deranged,  and  the  brain,  from  over-ex¬ 
citement,  has  transmitted  erroneous  impressions 
to  the  senses  :  the  room  has  appeared  to  be  un¬ 
steady,  the  head  has  in  some  degree  swum,  and 
every  thing,  on  which  the  hand  has  been  laid,  has 
appeared  to  be  many  times  more  than  its  natural 
size.  Relaxation  or  rest  cured  this  state  of  nervous 
irritation  ;  but  it  is  on  this  part  of  the  subject  that 
our  opium-eater’s  case  is  very  valuable.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  believe,  that  the  external  senses  may 
become  morbid  in  their  action  ;  but  this  case  is 
the  only  one  which  describes  a  similar  morbid 
condition  of  such  an  internal  sense  as  the  feeling 
of  time.  Days  became  centuries  in  the  patient’s 
estimation.  And  yet,  on  consideration,  this  is  not 
more  extraordinary  than  that  the  idea  of  space 
should  be  so  much  modified  :  for  the  idea  of  time 
is  only  a  more  indirect  result  of  the  action  of  our 
external  senses,  than  the  common  instances  ot 
sensation  are  ;  it  would  seem  to  arise  from  the 
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combined  and  continued  operation  of  several  of 
them. 

We  have  heard  many  other  particulars  respect¬ 
ing-  the  gentleman  who  has  written  these  extraor¬ 
dinary  confessions,  all  tending  to  prove  that  lie  is 
a  man  of  great  talent  and  acquirements ;  but  it 
only  remains  to  be  remarked  here,  that,  from  his 
own  account,  he  has  not  entirely  ceased  to  take 
opium,  and  also,  that  his  morbid  feelings  still  ex¬ 
ist  in  some  degree  Probably  his  health  is  still 
somewhat  deranged ;  and  therefore,  he  should 
know,  that  by  leaving  off  his  poison  entirely,  and 
by  taking  the  necessary  means  of  re-establishing 
his  general  health,  and  obviating  the  state  of  body 
which  immediately  results  from  the  want  o+*  its 
accustomed  stimulus,  he  may  speedily  and  entire¬ 
ly  regain  his  ancient  integrity  of  constitution. 
He  remarks,  that  ammoniated  tincture  of  valerian 
was  the  only  medicine  which  gave  him  any  relief 
whilst  he  was  leaving  olf  his  opium.  A  friend 
mentioned  to  us,  the  other  day,  that  he  had  found 
the  colchicum  antumnale  of  singular  utility  in  ob¬ 
viating  the  effects  of  an  over  dose  of  opium. 


Art.  6.  Medical  Sentences.  No.  VI. 

13.  — Cold  strengthens  the  young;  but  it  de¬ 
stroys  those  who  are  old. 

14.  — Rousseau  said,  that  the  plays  of  children 
are  as  their  most  serious  occupations. 
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Art.  7.  Review  of  Dr.  Reid’s  Essays  on  Hypo¬ 
chondriasis,  concluded  from  page  246. 

The  author  next  takes  up  the  subject  of  Lu¬ 
natic  Asylums,  and  he  justly  reprobates  the  mode 
in  which  these  receptacles  were  formerly  con¬ 
ducted.  Where  cruelty,  neglect,  and  ignorance, 
held  their  sway,  it  was  not  extraordinary  that,  to 
immure  a  madman  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  was  to  fix 
and  perpetuate  his  madness.  Well  may  Dr.  R. 
call  them  “  nurseries  for  and  manufactories  of  mad¬ 
ness  but  it  is  gratifying  to  think,  that  the  stigma 
no  longer  fixes  itself  on  our  lunatic  asylums. 
Roth  public  and  private  institutions  are  now  con¬ 
ducted  on  different  principles.  The  greatest  im¬ 
provements,  too,  have  been  made  in  the  mode  of 
treating  insanity  ;  and,  as  in  many  cases,  a  cure 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  patient’s  actions 
being  under  the  most  perfect  controul,  a  tem¬ 
porary  residence  in  such  an  asylum  is  often 
essential  to  the  w  ell-doing  of  our  patients.  Hence, 
then,  it  is  perhaps  wrong  to  speak  too  strongly 
against  the  use  of  lunatic  asylums. 

W  e  now  enter  more  particularly  on  the  practi¬ 
cal  part  of  Dr.  R.’s  essays.  The  importance  of 
counteracting  the  tendency  to  mental  disease  forms 
the  subject  of  the  21st  essay,  and  it  is  indeed  im¬ 
portant.  Insanity  never  comes  on  at  once;  the 
first  aberrations  of  the  mind  are  so  slight  as  to  be 
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disregarded  ;  the  coming  on  of  melancholy,  like 
that  of  the  evening  darkness,  is  scarcely  percep¬ 
tible  in  its  encroachments/’  Indeed,  as  Dr.  R. 
says  further,  almost  every  nervous  affection 
may  be  considered  as  an  approach  to  insanity.” 
Many  madmen  walk  abroad  long  after  their  dis¬ 
ease  has  formed  :  and  thus,  when  its  existence  is 
not  suspected,  it  is  permitted  to  run  on  and  become 
incurable  ;  whilst,  if  it  had  been  detected  earlier, 
a  cure  would  have  been  easily  accomplished.  In 
those  who  are  predisposed  to  insanity,  the  slight¬ 
est  abberration  of  the  mind  should  be  attended  to. 

The  efficacy  of  bleeding  in  insanity  is  discuss¬ 
ed  in  the  22d  Essay  ;  but  the  general  reader  will 
be  taught  but  little  by  the  observations  which  it 
contains.  The  too  free  use  of  the  lancet  is  con¬ 
demned  in  perhaps  rather  too  indefinite  terms  ; 
for,  as  no  clue  is  given  by  which  the  proper  cases 
for  bleeding  may  be  selected,  and  as  the  lancet  is 
condemned  in  a  similar  vague  way  as  applicable 
to  many  other  diseases,  such  as  the  head-disorders 
of  elderly  people,  in  which  it  is  often  as  the  sheet- 
anchor,  much  unintentional  injury  may  be  done, 
if  such  observations  be  perused  by  unprofessional 
readers. 

The  next  Essay  is  headed  Pharmacy,  and  it 
consists  of  general  observations  on  the  rules  to  be 
adopted  in  prescribing  medicine.  It  has  but  little 
connexion  with  the  subject  of  the  work. 

Ablution.  Personal  cleanliness,  says  our  author. 
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should  be  added  to  the  list  of  the  cardinal  virtues  ; 
for,  not  only  does  it  tend  greatly  to  preserve  the 
health  of  the  body,  but  it  is  not  inefficacious  in 
producing  delicacy  of  mind.  A  copious  use,  how¬ 
ever,  of  cold  water,  as  in  the  form  of  the  cold  bath, 
is  condemned,  at  least  in  the  case  of  weakly  per¬ 
sons.  Nevertheless,  says  Dr.  R.  "  the  washing 
of  those  parts  which  are  usually  covered,  is  per¬ 
haps  more  necessary  to  health  and  comfort  than 
of  those  which  are  exposed  to  the  external  air,  a 
circumstance,  which  by  favouring  the  tendency 
to  evaporation,  tends  to  prevent  the  accumulation 
upon  the  surface  of  that  secreted  matter,  which, 
when  allowed  to  remain  there,  is  apt  to  produce, 
in  addition  to  a  state  of  uncomfortable  languor, 
febrile,  and  a  variety  of  cutaneous  diseases/’ 

The  following  paragraph  will  be  useful  in  the 
treatment  of  other  cases  than  those  of  insanity  : 

“  The  warm  bath  has  a  remarkable  influence  in  com¬ 
posing  the  mind  when  in  that  state  of  violent  irritation, 
which  often  leads  to  the  use  of  laudanum  or  some  equally 
deleterious  opiate.  This  remedy  has  been,  for  many 
years,  considered,  at  the  Retreat  at  York,  as  of  greater 
efficacy,  in  certain  cases  of  insanity,  than  all  the  ot’.er  me¬ 
dical  means  which  have  been  employed.  1  here  is  no 
agent,  which,  equally  with  the  tepid  bath,  is  calculated  to 
promote  the  general  tranquillity  of  the  constitution.  It 
will  often  induce  sleep  when  the  more  direct  and  accus¬ 
tomed  opiates  fail,  and,  with  all  its  beneficial  tendencies, 
it  is  followed  by  none  of  those  evil  effects,  which  are  apt 
to  arise  from  the  drugs  more  generally  employed  to  allay 
uneasiness,  to  restore  composure,  and  to  conquer  the  ob- 
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stinacy  of  an  involuntary  and  unnatural  vigilance.  The 
notion  that  the  warm  bath  is  relaxing  may,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  derived  from  the  effect  which  it  is  observed 
to  produce  on  inanimate  matter  :  as  if  the  nerves  and 
muscles  of  the  human  frame  were  like  the  strings  of  a 
musical  instrument.  The  warm  bath  is,  in  many  cases, 
a  congenial  and  salutary  cordial ;  it  animates  torpor  and 
elevates  depression  ;  on  which  account,  when  intemper- 
ately  employed,  or  in  cases  where  there  is  already  a  too 
vigorous  excitement,  there  is  a  chanee  of  its  proving  de¬ 
leterious.”  “  To  the  mansions  of  the  wealthy,”  Dr.  R. 
goes  on,  “  a  bath  ought  to  be  considered  as  an  indispen¬ 
sable  appendage :  and  if  institutions  for  the  corporeal 
purification  of  the  lower  classes  of  society  were  generally 
established,  such  a  measure  could  not  fail  to  produce  an 
incalculable  diminution  of  disease,  and  would  thus  su¬ 
persede,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  more  expensive  necessity 
of  hospitals,  and  that  of  all  the  other  medical  asylums  for 
popular  relief  and  refuge.” 

Bodily  Exercise.  “  There  is  not  any  means  better 
adapted  than  bodily  exercise  for  the  cure  as  well  as  pre¬ 
vention,  more  particularly  of  what  are  called  nervous 
diseases.  One  of  the  best  moderators  of  too  acute  feeling 
is  labour  carried  to  fatigue.  A  man  suffering  under  a 
fit  of  the  vapours,  will  often  find  that  he  is  able  to  walk 
it  off.  He  can  be  exonerated  from  the  load  upon  his 
mind  by  the  violent  or  continued  agitation  of  his  body. 
I  knew  a  delicate  and  nervous  lady,  who,  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  domestic  vexation,  often  used  to  walk 
ten  miles  and  back  again.” 

Improvements  in  the  mechanism  of  modern 
carriages,  by  which  they  are  made  easy,  and  the 
increase  of  their  use  amomrst  almost  all  classes. 
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are  said,  by  Dr.  R.,  to  have  contributed  to  the 
encreased  prevalence  of  those  maladies  which  ori¬ 
ginate  in  a  great  degree  from  an  indulgence  in 
lassitude  and  languor/'  On  the  contrary,  says 
Dr.  R.  “  driving  a  spirited  and  somewhat  unruly 
horse,  in  a  gig,  although  attended  with  a  certain 
degree  of  peril  to  life  and  limb,  I  have  more  than 
once  prescribed  in  cases  of  hypochondriasis,  as 
not  only  requiring  bodily  exertion,  but  as  being- 
calculated  actively  to  engage  the  attention/' 
Walking  is  the  best  exercise  for  those  who  are  in 
health  ;  but  horse  exercise  is  preferable  for  those 
whose  constitution  is  languid  and  obstructed. 
“  Sydenham  had  such  confidence  in  it,  that  he 
considered  it  as  an  absolute  specific  for  consump¬ 
tion,  and  in  one  of  his  medical  treatises  observes, 
that  if  any  man  were  possessed  of  a  remedy,  that 
would  do  equal  service  to  the  human  constitution 
with  riding  on  horseback  twice  a-day,  he  would 
be  in  possession  of  the  philosopher's  stone.” 
“  Broken-up  spirits”  are  cured  by,  as  it  were, 
“  living  on  horse-back.” 

It  is  tiie  labour  of  the  sportsman,  that  enables 
him  to  bear  with  impunity  high  living  and  intem¬ 
perance.  “The  follower  of  the  hounds  is  on  the 
road  to  health,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  excesses 
which  are  too  frequently  connected  with  his  mode 
of  life,  it  might  prove  singularly  conducive  to 
vigour  and  longevity.” 

Inaction  produces  a  multitude  of  ailments. 
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Even  the  lameness  of  those  who  have  suffered 
much  from  the  gout,  is  fairly  chargeable  on  want 
of  exercise  after  the  fits. 

Even  posture  has  much  influence  on  the  health. 
“Standing,  as  it  implies  muscular  exertion,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  species  of  exercise.  A  valuable 
treatise  might  be  written  on  what  may  be  called 
the  diseases  of  the  desk/’  The  teachers  at  the 
majority  of  schools  for  females,  are  reprehended 
for  want  of  attention  to  this  particular. 

Occupation  is  the  twin  brother  of  bodily  exer¬ 
cise.  Even  an  anxious  business  is  better  than  no 
occupation.  The  variety  of  objects  which  attract 
persons  who  are  engaged  in  business,  and  the 
expectation  of  something  valuable  in  prospect 
to  which  it  leads,  have  each  much  influence  in 
preserving  the  health.  Thus,  wealth  frequently 
leads  to  hypochondriasism,  because  it  eases  its 
possessor  of  the  cares  of  life;  and  hence  the  toil 
of  acquiring  opulence,  often  brings  more  happi¬ 
ness  than  (lie  leisure  which  that  opulence  enables 
its  future  possessors  to  indulge  in.  “  Leisure, 
indeed,  is  frequently  the  cause,  although  not  often 
the  subject  of  our  complaints.”  “  We  are  told 
by  M.  Pinel,  that  there  is  a  lunatic  hospital  in 
Spain,  where  the  poorer  classes  are  made  to  work, 
and  are  generally  cured;  whilst  the  grandee,  who 
is  not  compelled  to  labour,  is  generally  incurable.” 

Every  kind  of  occupation  then,  is  good  for  the 
hypochondriac.  If  he  be  literary,  he  may  write 
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novels  as  well  as  read  them  ;  whilst,  in  the  case  of 
females,  the  ordinary  employments  of  the  needle, 
will  often  be  found  to  ct  draw  off,  as  it  were,  the 
superfluous  and  oppressive  sensibility  of  the 
mind.”  A  needle  and  thread  are  a  small  artil¬ 
lery,  which  can  often  repel  the  force  of  the 
mightiest  passion.”  Occupation  produces  a  con- 
troul  over  the  attention,  and  it  was  the  possession 
of  this  property  of  abstraction,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  constituted  his  own 
superiority  over  those  who  surrounded  him.  The 
exercise  of  this  controul  too,  is  so  alluring  as  well 
as  advantageous,  that  both  Gibbon  and  Johnson 
were  grieved,  when  they  had  completed  the  great 
literary  labours  of  their  lives.  At  no  period  is  a 
continued  occupation  more  to  be  desired,  than  at 
times  of  heavy  calamity. 

Salutary,  however,  as  occupation  is  in  cases  of 
disordered  health,  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  entice 
the  patient  to  engage  in  it.  When  this  happens, 
artifice  may  often  do  what  persuasion  will  not 
effect.  Order  a  sluggard  to  lie  in  bed,  and  he 
will  probably  be  anxious  to  get  up.  Give  the 
most  favourite  delicacy  as  a  medicine,  and  it  will 
no  longer  be  palatable.” 

One  species  of  occupation  indeed  is  detri¬ 
mental,  and  that  is  the  great  attention  which  hy¬ 
pochondriacs  often  pay  to  their  own  feelings  and 
symptoms.  Hence  a  valetudinarian  should  be 
taught  how  to  forget  himself,  by  being  occupied 
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in  assisting  others.  The  practice  of  benevolence 
forms  one  of  the  best  kinds  of  occupation. 

In  this  way  then,  occupation  is  better  than  exer¬ 
cise.  He  who  takes  exercise  for  the  sake  of  his 
health,  will  do  himself  less  good  than  if  he  takes 
the  exercise  in  the  way  of  business.  In  the  same 
way,  food  will  disagree  if  it  be  taken  as  medicine, 
with  reference  to  the  termination  of  a  disease;  at 
least  so  says  Dr.  R. 

Dr.  R’s  concluding  Essay,  the2?th,  shows  that 
real  evils  are  often  a  remedy  for  those  of  the  ima¬ 
gination.  An  hypochondriacal  lady  was  affected 
by  a  fatal,  though  chronic  complaint  :  her  hypo¬ 
chondriasis  immediately  vanished.  “  The  near 
prospect  of  death,  instead  of  overpowering,  seemed 
to  brace  anew  the  relaxed  energies  of  her  frame  ; 
and  what  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  so  far  from 
being,  during  her  subsequent  days,  selfishly  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  her  real,  as  she  had  been  before  by  her 
imaginary  ailments,  she  interested  herself  almost 
continually  and  exclusively  about  the  happiness  of 
others ;  and  in  proportion  as  she  became  more 
amiable,  found  herself  less  wretched.”  Dr.  R’s 
explanation  of  this,  is,  that  a  man  must  first  know 
adversity  before  he  can  become  truly  benevolent  ; 
“  the  mind  must  be  wounded  before  it  can  {live 
out  the  balm  of  human  kindness.” 

We  have  given  a  full  analysis  of  Dr.  Reid’s 
publication.  Several  years  ago.  Dr.  R.  gained 
considerable  and  deserved  celebrity,  by  the  re- 
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ports  of  diseases  which  lie  drew  up  for  the  Monthly 
Ma  gazine.  The  philanthropy  and  elegance  of 
style  which  these  essays  displayed,  were  highly 
relished  by  very  many  readers;  and  indeed,  his 
present  work  has,  for  the  same  reasons,  attracted 
much  public  attention,  the  second  edition  having- 
been  long*  ago  called  for.  But,  after  all,  it  is  not 
perfect.  The  language  in  which  it  is  written, 
although  it  is  often  at  once  poetical,  and  so  con¬ 
densed  as  to  form  even  a  series  of  axioms,  is  not 
unfrequently  hyper-elegant ;  or,  in  other  words, 
it  degenerates  into  the  language  of  bad  taste,  if 
not  into  ungrammatical,  and  even  unintelligible 

O  J  O 

sentences — the  practical  part  of  the  volume  is  very 
deficient — not  only  is  little  or  nothing  precise 
said,  on  the  application  of  remedies  in  the  mani¬ 
fold  forms  of  insanity,  but  those  signs  of  bodily 
derangement,  or  ill  health,  which  are  so  various 
in  kind,  and  are  so  universally  attendant  on  every 
form  of  mental  derangement,  and  the  knowledge 
too  of  which  is  so  essential  in  combating  the 
disease,  are  scarcely  hinted  at — nay,  the  great 
subject  of  prevention,  which  is  muchmore  im¬ 
portant  even  than  the  treatment  of  insanity  when 
present,  especially  in  a  popular  work,  is  left  al¬ 
most  wholly  without  discussion. 

These  are  heavy  faults ;  especially  when  they 
appertain  to  one  who  has  so  much  power  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  occurrence.  His  plan  of  enumerating 
the  various  causes  of  insanity,  and  then,  of  de- 
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tailing  under  each  head  the  forms  of  insanity  by 
which  they  are  followed,  is  at  once  excellent  in 
itself,  and  interesting-  to  the  reader;  but  to  make 
it  complete,  the  bodily  ailments  which  accompany 
or  precede  each  form  of  the  disease,  should  be 
pointed  out — the  mode  in  which  the  peculiarity 
of  cause,  engrafts  the  mental  disorder  on  the 
bodily  ailments,  should  be  described — and  lastly, 
an  ample  deduction  should  be  made  from  these 
premises,  showing  how  the  bodily  actions  are  to 
be  regulated,  so  as  to  keep  the  body  in  health, 
and  the  mental  powers  disciplined,  so  as  to  en¬ 
sure  the  "mens  sena  in  corpore  sano.” 

Such  a  work  would  be  indeed  a  valuable  pre¬ 
sent  to  unprofessional  readers;  and,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  Dr.  Reid,  who  has  executed  one  part 
of  the  plan  so  well,  will,  on  another  occasion, 
complete  the  design  in  an  equally  excellent 
manner. 

i 
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A. 

ACUPUNCTU RATION,  Cliurehill  on,  reviewed,  87 

Air  to  infants,  11~ 

Airpump,  useful  in  salting  meat,  96 

Asylums,  on  lunatic,  301. 

B. 

BLEEDINGS,  care  required  after  large,  17. 

Blisters,  on,  cootuiued  from  p.  2 6l,  vol.  I,  20.  On  the 
use  of,  20.  On  the  different  kiuds  of,  22  and  24.  Are 
dangerous  remedies  under  certain  circumstances, 
especially  to  children,  23 

Bronchial  complaints  worse  in  Autumn.  50.  See  Octo¬ 
ber  and  November. 

C. 

CASES — Of  death  ffom  keeping  the  upright  position 
after  large  bleedings,  17.  Of  rheumatism,  difficulty 
of  breathing  and  nervous  complaints  cured  by  acu- 
puncturaiion,  90.  Of  cutaneous  eruption  in  au  old 
man,  124.  Of  poison,  constipation,  spasm  of  the  kid¬ 
neys,  and  of  croup  cured  by  oil  of  croton,  144.  Of 
deleterious  effects  of  opium  on  young  children,  168. 
Of  a  man  who  could  counterfeit  death,  191.  Of  palsy 
of  the  affections,  239-  Of  couvulsive  disorders,  242. 
Of  defective  palate  cured  by  operation,  247.  Shewing 
the  advantage  of  attending  to  the  first  signs  of  head 
disorder  in  children,  273.  Of  an  opium-eater,  288. 
Of  dreadful  dreams  from  opium,  294,  and  from  indi¬ 
gestion.  298 

Causes — Predisposing,  of  disease,  explained,  177-  The 
most  common  are  local  bodily  weaknesses,  177 .  The 
form  of  disease  is  generally  given  by  the  peculiar  local 
weakness,  178 

Exciting,  explained,  1"8.  Are  the  immediate 
cause  of  a  disease  being  produced,  178 

Proximate,  explained,  180  Comprehend  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  actual  state  of  the  diseased  part,  180 

A  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  disease,  especially 
the  predisposing  and  exciting,  and  of  the  mode  of 
preventing  their  action  on  the  human  body,  consti¬ 
tutes  the  essence  of  popular  mediciue,  181 

Caustics,  on  the  formation  and  care  of,  85 

Children,  observations  on,  continued frotnp. 245,  vol.  1. 
5,52.103,151,198 

On  the  management  of  the  first  period  of  in¬ 
fancy,  5.  Infancy,  divided  into  infancy  proper,  teeth¬ 
ing  and  weaning,  5.  Infancy  proper  terminates  when 
teething  commences,  5.  An  important  period  of  life  ; 
general  directions,  6.  Care  of  an  infant  immediately 
after  birth,  6.  Tying  the  navel-string  and  separating 
the  child,  8.  Mode  of  resuscitating  still-born  infants, 
9.  Mode  of  dressing  the  infant,  12.  Care  of  the 
navel-string,  13.  New  mode  of  dressing  infants,  14. 
After-persoual  care  of  infants,  16 

On  the  nursing  infants  and  on  nurses,  52.  A 
bad  habit  to  let  children  lie.  on  the  arm,  53.  Why  is 
it  necessary  1  53.  An  infant  will  as  easily  learn  to 
lie  on  a  bed  or  mattrass  as  on  the.  knee,  53  and  57. 
Disadvantages  of  the  latter,  54.  Horizontal  position, 
the  ODly  proper  one,  55.  Advantages  of  letting  in¬ 
fants  he  on  a  bed,  &c.  56.  Is  practised  wit/i  singular 
good  effects  by  the  Hiudoo-nurses,  58,  and  the.  Ame¬ 
rican  Indians,  60.  Also  by  an  English  lady,  59. 
Monthly  nurses,  how  made  too  much  of,  63.  iJe- 
•  nptiou  of  a  lying-in  room,  6.3.  Defects  of  monthly 


nurses,  65.  A  good  monthly  nurse  described,  67. 
Great  influence  of  monthly  nurses  on  the  welfare  of 
infants,  both  in  mind  and  body,  68.  Common  nur¬ 
sery  servants ,  ()Q.  Important  to  children,  68.  As 
exemplified  in  every  nursery,  69.  Good  nurses  are 
to  be  bred  not  bought,  70.  General  deductions  on 
nursing  infants,  70 

On  the  food  of  Infants,  4:c.  103.  Health  of  in¬ 
fants  depends  much  on  the  state  of  their  digestive 
organs,  103.  Hence  the  kind  of  food  important,  103. 
Breast-milk  alone  proper  for  infants,  104.  Dr.  Clarke’s 
remarks  on  this  subject,  104.  Infants  thus  fed,  e.l- 
most  always  in  health,  107-  Neither  food  nor  medi¬ 
cine  necessary  for  a  new-born  infant,  108.  Wait  till 
the  mother’s  milk,  109  and  111.  Red-gum  probably 
arises  from  food  taken  at  that  time,  110.  Put  the  in¬ 
fant  to  the  breast  soon  after  birth.  111.  How  often 
an  infant  should  be  suckled  in  the  day,  112.  Not  so 
often  in  the  night,  113.  Bad  after-habits  are  often 
formed  by  want  of  a  proper  mode  of  suckling,  113. 
Infants  should  always  sleep  in  a  crib,  114.  Always 
laid  down  after  suckling,  llG.  Should  be  taught  to 
sleep  at  regular  intervals,  116.  Air  and  Exert ise 
very  important,  117-  Fresh  air  the  best  anodyne, 
&c.  118.  Horizontal,  the  best  position,  H9.  Evils  of 
the  upright  position,  120.  Rubbing,  an  excellent  ex¬ 
ercise,  121.  Mode  of  keeping  an  infant  clean,  122 

On  Wetnurses,  and  the  mode  in  which  mothers 
may  be  taught  to  suckle  their  children,  151.  Wet- 
nurses,  a  necessary  evil,  151.  Generally  lose  their 
infants,  152.  An  institution  proposed  for  the  rearing 
of  wetnurses’ children,  153.  One  class  of  wetnurses 
often  much  to  be  pitied,  153.  Description  of  a  good 
wetnursc,  156.  Her  milk  should  be  of  same  age  as 
the  child,  157-  Diet  of  wetnurses,  159*  They  may 
work,  &c.  almost  as  other  servants  do,  ]60.  Modes 
of  obtaining  them,  lfil.  Reasons  why  few  London 
ladies  can  suckle,  lfil.  Mode  of  obviating  the  evil,  165 

The  teething  of  infants,  1Q8.  Teething  is  au 
evil  or  not  as  the  infant  is  unhealthy  or  not,  198.  De¬ 
scription  of  the  Teeth,  198.  Progress  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  aDd  order  of  cutting  of  the  milk  teeth,  200.  Some 
of  the  2d  set  forming  during  the.  cutting  of  the  first, 
206.  Teeth  do  not  cut  the  gum,  the  gum  is  absorbed 
from  pressure,  208.  This  pressure  produces  little  ir¬ 
ritation  if  the  infant  be  healthy,  208.  Many  and  for¬ 
midable  diseases,  if  unhealthy,  210.  Mode  of  pro¬ 
duction,  211.  Parents’  fault  if  a  child  suffer  during 
teething,  at  least  generally,  213 

On  the  Evils  of  Teething,  256-  Disorders  {of 
teething  as  they  commonly  appear,  256.  Cure  of 
these,  257.  Mode  of  lancing  the  gums,&c.  260.  Forms 
of  the  more  important  diseases  of  teething,  generally 
inflammations  of  the  viscera  of  head,  chest,  and  ab¬ 
domen.  262.  More  commonly  of  the  brain,  forming 
water  iu  the  head,  2fi3.  Description  of  the  different 
forms  of  hydrocephalus,  264.  The  noninflammatory 
or  congestive  kind,  264  and  267.  Faults  of  the  works 
on  hydrocephalus,  267.  The  inflammatory  form,  270. 
These  forms  when  joined  to  abdominal  disorder  or 
infantile  remittent  fever,  271.  Difficulty  of  discrimi¬ 
nating  hydrocephalus  resides  in  this  complication,  272. 
Necessity  of  attention  to  the  first  symptoms  of  head- 
diseases,  £73.  Case  of  its  advantage,  273.  General 
principles  of  tieatment,  275 

Christmas  living  destructive  to  children,  150 

Climate  of  London,  Howard  on,  40 

Colds,  on  the  oiigin,  prevention,  and  treatment  of,  127. 
See  9,  vol.  1.  Colds  vary  111  appearance  according  to 
the  season,  128.  Mode  of  formation,  128.  Conslitu- 
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Indcoc 


tions  most  liable  to,  131.  To  cure  the  susceptibility 
of  such  persons,  13. j.  Treatment  of  colds,  140 
Cold-bathing,  Cheyne  on,  5.3 
Cow-pox,  cures  the  distemper  in  dogs,  05 
Croton  oil,  a  new  and  very  active  purgative,  143. 

D. 

DEATH,  a  man  who  could  counterfeit,  191 
December,  145.  See  Seasons 

Disease,  in  wit  at  it  differs  from  health,  and  how  it  is 
produced,  17 1.  Causes  of  diseases,  predisposing,  ex¬ 
citing,  and  proximate,  177 
Dogs,  distemper  in,  cured  by  cow  pox,  95 
Dreams  and  apparitions  from  taking  opium  or  indiges¬ 
tible  food,  204.  298 

Dyspeptic  and  bilious  complaints  how  to  avoid,  236. 
Their  connexion  with  gout,  2ii0 

E. 

ELECTRICITY,  lost  in  autumn,  99 
Eruptions,  cutaneous,  a  sign  of  ill-health  in  old  per¬ 
sons,  124 

Essays — O11  the  management  of  the  first  period  of  in¬ 
fancy,  5.  On  the  nursing  of  infants  and  on  nurses. 
52.  On  the  food  of  infants,  103.  On  wetnurses,  and 
the  mode  in  which  mothers  may  be  taught  to  suckle 
their  children.  151.  On  the  teething  of  infants,  198. 
On  the  evils  of  teething,  256 
Evacuations  and  their  obstructions,  Cheyne  on  our,  33 
Exercise,  Cheyne  on,  30.  Walking,  31.  Hiding  and 
carriage  exercise,  32.  Fledi  brush,  33.  Directions 
in  disease,  32 
Exercise  of  infants,  117. 

F. 

FEBRUARY,  253.  See  Seasons 

Fevers  eruptive,  common  in  autumn,  146 

I'ood  of  infants,  103 

Frost,  invigorating  in  autumn,  99 

Fruits,  effects  in  producing  bowel-complaints,  2  and  3 

G. 

GOUT,  on  the,  and  its  causes,  214.  Gout  considered 
a  mysterious  disease  and  incurable,  214.  The  reason 
of  this,  215.  The  gout  is  curable,  215.  Cases  in  il¬ 
lustration,  216.  Causes  of  the  gout,  218.  Gout  one 
form  of  inflammatory  fever,  218.  Mode  of  its  pro¬ 
duction,  220  and  228.  The  hereditary  nature  of  gout, 
220.  Its  predisposing  causes,  222.  The  exciting 
causes,  224.  The  proximate  cause,  226.  To  prevent 
the  gout,  apportion  the  ingesta  to  the  egesta,&c.  229. 
The  prevention  generally  considered,  232 

On  the  treatment  of  the  gout,  C76.  Common 
treatment  improper,  276.  Proper  treatment  anti¬ 
phlogistic,  27().  t’rogress  of  the  gout  in  destroying 
the  contitution,  277-  lieatment  to  be  considered  un¬ 
der  the  several  forms  of  the  disease,  278  Premoni¬ 
tory  symptoms  of  gout  described,  278,  in  young  men 
and  treatment  of  these, 270.  In  older  men  and  those 
who  are  dyspeptic,  280.  In  broken  up  constitutions, 
281-  Symptoms  peculiar  to  certain  individuals,  282. 
Whether  tire  gout  cures  other  disorders,  with  cases, 
283.  This  conversion  of  diseases  important,  284.  It 
illustrates,  1st,  the  fact  that  two  dissimilar  actions 
cannot  be  present  at  tire  same  time,  284  ;  2d,  that  the 
first  causes  of  the  majority  of  diseases  are  s:milar, 
285  ;  3d,  that  the  form  of  the  consequent  disease  is 
given  by  the  internal  peculiarities  of  the  patient,  286. 
llow  it  often  saves  persons  from  death,  286.  It  is 
better  to  prevent  the  gout  and  these  converted  dis¬ 
eases  altogether  than  to  trust  to  the  gout  for  the 
cure  of  the  latter,  287. 

II. 

HEALTH,  Cheyne  on,  from  272,  vol.  1, 29.  On  sleep 
ing  and  watching,  20.  Of  exercise  and  quiet,  30.  Of 
our  evacuations  and  their  obstructions,  83.  Of  the 
passions,  35,  Of  miscellaneous  matters,  as  on  chronic 


disorders,  the  temperaments,  the  grand  secret  for  pre¬ 
serving  health,  A*c.  36 

Health,  on  the  state  called,  and  the  mode,  in  which  dis- 
ease  r>  produced,  171.  Harmony  of  action  constitutes 
health,  171.  Lite  would  probably  continue  much 
longer  if  this  harmony  could  be  maintained  unbroken, 
173 

Health-ill,  cutaneous  eruptions  a.  sign  of,  124 
Human  body,  composed  of  various  organs,  differing  in 
action  and  in  importance,  172.  Health  present,  when 
these  act  harmoniously.  172.  Life  would  continue 
as  long  rs  this  harmony  continued,  174.  Some  con¬ 
stantly  iu  action,  172.  Others  occasionally  at  rest, 

173.  All  have  powers  of  leproduction  as  well  as 
waste,  173.  All  liable  to  have  their  actions  deranged, 

174.  Then  disease  occuis;  for  the  organs  become 
deranged  in  structure,  local  weakuesses  are  founed, 
the  body  is  worn  out,  and  life  is  lost,  175 

Hydrocephalus,  forms  and  signs  of,  204.  Its  connection 
with  infantile  remittent  fever,  271 
Hypochondriasis,  Dr.  Reid  on,  reviewed,  182.  Ner- 
vous  disorders  only  affect  cultivated  minds,  182. 
Are  produced  by  the  action  of  the  mind  on  the  body, 
183.  Self-controul  a  great  preservative  against  in¬ 
sanity,  184.  Fear  of  dying  a  very  common  symp¬ 
tom  of  hypochondriasism,  184.  Causes  discussed — 
Disappointed  pride,  J84:  Humility,  185  :  Remorse, 
186:  Solitude,  187:  Excessive  study,  188:  Vicissi- 
tude,  189  :  Want  of  sleep,  180:  Intemperance,  190; 
Inebriation  from  propensity,  191  :  Excess  of  absti¬ 
nence,  a  morbid  affection  of  some  of  the  organs  of 
sense,  physical  maladies,  and  the  atmosphere  of  Lon¬ 
don,  235  :  And  dyspeptic  and  hepatic  diseases,  £36. 
Palsy,  idiocy,  and  convulsive  affections,  239.  Gn 
the  hereditary  nature  of  madness,  242.  Dr.  Reid’s 
reasoning,  probably  erroneous  on  this  subject,  24.3. 
Old  age;  longevity  said  not  to  be  desirable,  the  error 
of  tins  opinion,  245.  Lunatic  asylums,  301.  Pre¬ 
vention  of  mental  disease,  301.  Bleeding  iu,  302. 
Pharmacy  and  ablution  in,  .302.  Effects  of  warm 
ball),  30.3.  Bodily  exercise  in,  304.  Posture  and  occu¬ 
pation  in,3o6.  Real  evils  often  a  cure  for  imaginary 
ones,  308.  General  opinion  on  Dr.  R’s  work,  308. 
Its  beauties  and  faults,  309.  Plan  of  a  work  on  hy¬ 
pochondriasis,  310. 

I.  and  J. 

INFANTS,  and  for  all  respecting  them,  see  Children 
Insanity,  discussions  on  its  being,  or  not,  hereditary, 
242.  See  also  Hypochondriasis  for  the  subject  of  in¬ 
sanity. 

Insects  on,  hurtful  to  mankind,  from  240,  vol.  1.  44 
Issues,  on  the  formation  and  care  of,  82 
January,  103.  See  Scasotis. 

L. 

LONDON  Atmosphere,  &c.  their  effect  on  the  health, 
235 

London,  Howard  on  the  Climate  of,  40.  Houses  of 
London  make  it  2Q  hotter  than  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  41.  Mean  temperature,  4Hi  ;  full  range, 
100°.  Range  of  barometer,  1-998-43.  Winds,  43 
Winds  prevailing,  of  London,  43 

M. 

MALT  LIQUOR,  on  the  use  of,  240.  States  of  dis¬ 
order  inimical  to  its  use,  240.  When  allowable  iu 
young  people,  251’ 

Meat,  on  saltiug,  by  means  of  the  air-pump,  96 
Moxa,  on  the  mode  of  using,  27 

N. 

NAMES 

Alcock,  Mr.  successful  operation  for  defective  palate, 
217 

Cheyne,  Dr.  on  Health,  20.  On  a  man  who  could  I 
counterfeit  death,  101 
Churchill,  Mr.  011  acupuucluration, :  7 
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iClarke,  Dr.  on  the  food  of  infants,  10k 
tPearden,  Mr.  on  distemper  in  'logs,  05. 

I  Howard,  Mr.  on  the  climate  of  I  ondon,  40 
tJWonchensis,  on  tootli  ache,  fee.  9.5 
.Oldham,  Mr.  on  salting  meat,  by  means  of  the  air- 
l  pump,  96 

llleid,  Dr.  on  hypochondriasis  reviewed,  182 
ITJwins,  Dr.  on  oil  of  Croton,  144 
invember,  97-  See  Seatons. 
iursf  g,  monthly  and  others,  63,  68 
tursing  infants,  52 

O. 

CTOBF.R,  49-  See  Seaso-ns. 

I  lium,  its  deleterious  effects  on  young  children,  168. 

I  Circumstances  under  which  these  occur,  171 
■pium-eater,  confessions  of  an,  288.  A  very  interest- 
I  ing  and  learned  paper  from  the  London  Magazine, 

!  288.  Patient’s  case,  289.  Effects  of  opium  and  of 
1  Wine  compared,  290.  Pleasures  of  opium,  292.  Jm- 
I  inense  quantity  taken,  320  grains  daily,  293.  Mise¬ 
ries  of  opium,  293.  Incapacity  of  mind  and  body 
produced,  294.  Dreadful  and  singular  dreams,  294 
Analysis  of  these  creations  of  the  fancy,  295.  Senses 
|  perverted,  298.  Same  thing  from  other  causes  of 
indigestion,  with  cases,  298.  Omissions  of  these  con¬ 
fessions,  298  and  300 

P. 

I  A  LATE  DEFECTIVE,  Mr.  Alcock’s  successful  opera¬ 
tion  for,  247 

assions,  Cheyne  on  the,  35 

S. 

EASONS  the;  continued  from  p.248,  vol.  i.  1,49, 
97, 145,  193,2531 

September ,  description  of  the  weather  in,  1.  A 
healthy  month,  2.  Fruits  and  cold  evenings  produce 
bowel-complaints  and  colds,  2.  Fruits,  their  effect 
on  health,  3.  Colds  the  most  prevalent  complaint  in 
September,  3.  Directions  for  preserving  the  health,  4 
October ,  weather  in,  49.  Bowel-complaints  are 
changed  for  the  more  inflammatory  colds,  50.  Fevers 
and  complaints  of  the  chest  show  themselves,  50 
Chest-complaints  bronchial,  and  not  pleuritic,  as  in 
spring,  50.  The  asthmas  of  old  persons  are  aggra¬ 
vated,  51.  Warm  clothing  recommended,  especially 
to  the  old,  51 

November ,  weather  in,  97.  Cold  and  moisture 
conjoined  produce  relaxation,  and  thus  modify  the 
diseases,  93.  Probably  by  robbing  the  body  of  its 


electricity,  99.  Invigorating  effect  of  a  frost,  99. 
Diseases  of  November,  100.  Effects  of  frost  in  curing 
3ome  diseases  and  aggravating  others,  101.  Medical 
directions,  100 

December,  weather  in,  145.  Eruptive  fevers  of 
children,  common,  146.  Probable  cause  of  this,  the 
connexion  of  the  skiu  with  the  bronchial  membrane, 
147.  Bowel-complaints  too,  prevalent,  148.  Differ¬ 
ing  from  those  of  autumn,  being  inflammatory,  148. 
And  often  connected  with  torpor  of  the  liver,  149- 
Caution  about  living  too  freely  at  Christmas,  J49. 
Many  children  die  of  the  bun-fever  at  this  season,  150 
January ,  weather  in,  193.  Clearer  and  liner 
than  in  the  previous  months,  193.  Effect  of  this  on 
diseases,  193.  Diseases  more  inflammatory,  194. 
Eruptive  fevers  of  children  subside,  194.  Acute 
fevers  show  more  violence  of  action,  195.  Complaints 
bilious,  joined  with  peculiar  affections  of  the  bowels, 
195.  Description  of  these,  196.  Medical  directions, 
197 

February,  weather  in,  253.  Such  as  to  predis¬ 
pose  to  pulmonary  inflammation,  254.  Affections  of 
the  head,  255.  Shewing  how  greatly  health  depends 
on  atmospherical  influences,  or  on  causes  external  to 
the  body,  255.  Less  unhealthy  than  January  or 
March,  257.  Medical  directions,  257 
Sentences,  medical,  Nos.  i.  ad  vi.  213,  234,  248,  252, 
275,  300 

September,  1.  See  Seasons. 

Setons,  on  the  formation  and  care  of,  "2 
Silk  waistcoats,  on  the  use  of,  252 

Sinapisms,  mode  of  using,  25.  Best  kind  of  blister  for 
children,  26 

Sleep  and  early  rising,  Cheyne  on,  29 
Sore  throats,  treatment  of,  140 
Suckle,  how  ladies  may  learn  to,  l6l 

T. 

TEETHING  of  infants,  198.  Evils  of,  210,  256 
Temperaments,  Cheyne  on  the,  37 
Tooth  and  face  ache,  Monchensis  on,  03.  Hartshorn 
and  other  remedies  for,  94 

W. 

WARM-BATH,  its  use  as  an  anodyne,  303 
Water,  to  render  it  wholesome,  48 

Weaknesses,  local  bodily,  a  great  predisposing  cause  of 
disease,  176 
Wet-nurses,  151 

Wine,  effects  of,  compared  with  those  of  opium,  29O 


Dr.  Armstrong  will  shortly  publish  A  General  View  of  the  Nature 
ind  Treatment  of  Acute  and  Chronic  Diseases.  In  this  work,  Dr.  Arm¬ 
strong  will  show,  from  facts  which  he  has  collected  since  his  residence  in 
London,  that  what  is  called  Mai  Aria,  or  Marsh  Effluvium,  is  the  primary 
source  of  Typhus  Fever,  and  that  this  disease  has  three  types,  viz.  the 
intermittent,  the  remittent,  and  the  continued  form,  which  pass  and  repass 
into  each  other,  according  to  circumstances  which  will  be  pointed  out. 
The  question  respecting  the  contagious,  or  non-contagious  nature  of  Ty - 
phus  will  be  discussed,  through  a  strict  reference  to  facts.  In  this  work 
ilso,  Dr.  Armstrong  will  develope  an  extensive  intercourse  between  the 
stomach  and  heart,  and  this  intercourse  will  he  pathologically  and  practi- 
ally  applied  to  chronic  diseases  in  particular.  Dr.  Armstrong  will,  at  the 
same  time,  adduce  a  body  of  evidence,  to  show  the  great  efficacy  of  full 
loses  of  opium  immediately  after  venesection  in  acute  inflammation  of  the 
bowels,  and  some  other  inflammatory  affections. 
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